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THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S CURRENCY 
PLAN. é 


Hy R. GOSCHEN (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 

Wy Ik? ~=—has set forth, in an address delivered to the London 

.Chamber of Commerce on the 2nd December, 

the plan which he sketched out in his speech at 

Leeds on the 28th January for increasing the stock of gold 

held at the Bank of England. Mr. Goschen’s address, which 

we print further on in this journal, explains the motives which 

induced him to do this—motives: which we may rapidly 
summarize in a few words. 


Mr. Goschen considers the central stock of gold dan- 
gerously small, that there is a difficulty in increasing it when 
needed, and that some elasticity should be given in time of 
pressure. These two points—an increase of the stock of gold 
at the centre, and some relaxation in the direction of elasticity 
in the Bank Charter Act—-are what he has in his mind. 

To accomplish their fulfilment, Mr. Goschen proposes an 


issue of £1 notes by the Bank of England, in the proportion 
VOL. LIII. I 
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of £4 0n gold to £1 on securities, in order that, by this means, 
he may bring to the central reserve the gold which is now 
circulating throughout the country. That the matter may be 
put clearly before our readers, we will quote here the letter 
which Mr. Goschen addressed to the Governor of the Bank 
of England in explanation of his plan :-— 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 
London, December 3rd. 
Dear Mr. GovERNOR,—The necessity under which I found myself 
yesterday, in my address to the London Chamber of Commerce, not only to 
describe my plans with reference to the currency, but also to state the 
arguments for and against them, has possibly caused the broad outlines of 
the scheme to come out less clearly than I could have wished. 


Let me state them as briefly as possible. I propose to authorize the 
Bank of England to issue £1 notes on the condition that the additional 
issue which would ensue should be issued in the proportion of £4 on gold 
against £1 on securities. An issue based on this proportion would be 
grafted on to the present system as follows :— 


The Bank of England is at present authorized to issue £16,450,000 on 
securities. Beyond that, all notes must be represented by gold. The 
average amount of gold in the Issue Department for the years 1881-90 may 
be taken as between £21,000,000 and £22,000,000. Say, to obtain round 
figures, £21,550,000, which, if added to the £16,450,coo—the authorized 
amount of the fiduciary issue—would give a total of £38,000,000, repre- - 
senting the average total issue under the provisions of the Act of 13844. 
I would disturb nothing up to this point beyond authorizing the issue of £1 
notes under precisely the same conditions as those under which notes of 
higher denominations are issued at present. But beyond this limit of 
438,000,000 I would authorize the issue of notes under the conditions 
which I have sketched—namely, £4 on gold to £1 on securities. 


The proposal may be stated in another, and perhaps a simpler, way, by 
describing the authority as commencing when the stock of gold in the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England stands at £ 21,550,000. 


If an additional sum of £25,000,000 were issued in the proportion of 
44 on gold to £1 on securities, the addition to the stock of gold would be 
20,000,000, bringing the total to 441,550,000, and the position would 
be as follows :— 

ToTaL NoTEs— 


Old average 
Additional issue 


- £38,000,000 
25,000,000 
—- £€3,000,coo 
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This total would be issued against gold and securities respectively in the 
following proportions :—- 
ToTaL Stock oF GOLD— 


Under the old provisions . . 421,550,000 
Add four-fifths of £25,000,000 under the 
new provisions . z 20,000,000 


Notes issued against gold . - - . : s - 441,550,000 
Notes issued against securities— 

Previous amount . ; . £16,450,000 

Add one-fifth of £25,000,000 - . .  £5,000,000 


Total notes issued against securities . . ° oeieky 21,450,000 


Total notes as above . : : ; - $63,000,000 


The contrast between the new and the old situation would be this :— 

We should have £41,550,000 of gold at the Bank instead of £ 21,550,000, 
and the increase in the fiduciary issue would be only 45,000,000 ; and that 
increase would be due to the introduction of £1 notes, which, if once 
acclimatized, would be far less likely to be presented for payment than 
45 notes. 

I have taken the amount of £25,000,000 simply for the purpose of illus- 
tration. It is not necessary to assume that this amount would be reached. 

I should add to the statements which I made yesterday that if, contrary 
to my expectation, the additional issue under the new terms should reach 
450,000,000, I should be prepared to require any further issues beyond 
that sum to be covered in full by gold. Such a provision would meet the 
objection that an indefinite amount of gold might be lost to the country 
under my plan. 

The second part of the scheme is as follows :—If the addition to the 
stock of gold through the issue of #1 notes should bring the total stock up 
to £ 30,000,000, a point which would be reached by the issue of £ 10,000,000 
under the new conditions, I should be prepared to give certain additional 
powers of issue in times of emergency which, under the present system, it 
would not be justifiable to grant. I would authorize the Bank to strengthen 
the reserve in the Banking Department by the issue of additional notes 
against securities on paying to the Government a high rate of interest, to be 
fixed by law. I stated that the rate of interest must be neither so high as 
to make the permission inoperative nor so low as to encourage people to 
speculate up to it. 

This additional authority to the Bank is intended to take the place of and 
prevent the necessity for the Treasury letter, by which the Bank Charter Act 
has been several times suspended. 

Believe me, etc., 
GEORGE J. GOSCHEN. 

The Right Hon. the Governor of the Bank of England. 


We have given above Mr. Goschen’s own statement, as it 
is best to do so in his own words. In his address to the 
London Chamber of Commerce at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
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Mr. Goschen frankly stated some of the objections to the 
scheme. Over some of these, such as the risk from forgery— 
the probability that future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
might diminish the proportion of the gold held—the risk 
of a run for gold by the holders of the notes in times of 
trouble—and the risk that the credit of the country might be 
shaken by the fact that foreign countries would know that we 
had abandoned our gold circulation and adopted a paper 
currency, Mr. Goschen passed very lightly—far too lightly, 
we think -- and he omitted also altogether one further objection, 
which he will have to consider when the plan comes to be put 
into shape, namely, that on the lines he has indicated the 
scheme could hardly pay. | 

We will take this point first, and Mr. Goschen’s own 
figures, namely, a proposed issue of £25,000,000 in £1 notes, 
against £20,000,000 in gold and £5,000,000 in securities. 
The securities cannot be supposed to yield more than 2% per 
cent. The net result is £125,000, from the proceeds of 
which the cost of manufacturing and keeping up 25,000,000 
notes is to be met, with the charges for management, book- 
keeping and loss from forgery. We will not be extravagant 
in the estimate of the expense, and will suppose that - 
the notes, when printed on a large scale, will not cost 
more than 1d. each, or 8s. 4d. a hundred, and will last on 
average one year each, though we think demands for more 
rapid renewal will be made. The £125,000 a year produced 
by the securities is equal to 10s. per cent. on the 425,000,000. 
This estimate allows a margin of 1s. 8a. per cent. for book- 
keeping and other contingencies. Even if the very low 
charge of 34d. a note, or about 6s. 2d. a hundred, were 
attained, there would only be a margin of 3s. 10d. per cent. 
from which to meet all the charges, including the chance of 
loss from forgery. The margin seems very small to meet the 
expenses which are certain to arise. 

‘But as Mr. Goschen did not mention this point, we will 
not press it here, and assume—though we do not think it 
possible—that the proposed plan might just pay its expenses. 
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We come to the further and very serious objection that, when 
the plan was carried out, Mr. Goschen would not have 
obtained a reserve which could be made available in time of 
need, without continual relaxations of the principle on which 
it was founded, namely, the basing the issue on the proportion 
of 4 of gold to 1 of securities. 

Mr. Goschen proposes to allow a relaxation on the Bank 
of England “paying to the Government a high rate of 
interest, to be fixed by law.” This rate, being the rate 
charged by the Bank of England, would be operative all over 
the country. There would be a constant tendency for the rate 
to approximate to it at the times when it was not being charged. 
This would be a heavy fine on all trade and industry. 

When all was done the reserve of gold at the bank, 
assuming £25,000,000 in £1 notes to be issued, would stand 
420,000,000 higher than at present. But as the additional 
£ 20,000,000 would be ‘“‘ear-marked” against the £1 notes, 
no support to the trade of the country could be attained by 
this means. A reserve to be effective cannot meet two 
classes of demand—those arising from the requirements of 
note-holders, and those from other causes. Mr. Goschen, 
however, in the second part of his letter given above, hardly 
appears to expect so large an issue as one of £25,000,000. 
His words are, “If the addition to the stock of gold through 
the issue of £1 notes should bring the total stock up to 
4 30,000,000, a point which would be reached by the issue of 
410,000,000 under the new conditions,” he would “be pre- 
pared to give certain additional powers of issue in times of 
emergency—which at present he is not prepared to grant.” 

As Mr. Goschen would be satisfied with so small an 
addition to the central stock of gold as less than £ 10,000,000, 
the question arises whether he might not attain this increase 
in a much easier way, and without upsetting the whole of the 
internal circulation of the country, namely, by relaxing the 
provisions of the Bank Acts of 1844-5. Under these the 
Scotch and Irish banks are compelled to hold coin (gold and 
silver) against their excess issues. By the last return before 
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us, that of roth October, the gold and silver held by the 
Scotch banks was 44,810,660. Their issues were beyond 
limit by £3,749,717; hence that amount was set fast, and 
uselessly, by the Bank Acts. 

The gold and silver held. by the Irish banks was 
43,098,596. They were collectively in the return of the 
10th October but fractionally beyond their limit of issue ; but 
four of them, the Belfast Bank, the Northern Bank, the 
Ulster Bank, and the National Bank, were above the limit. 

The particulars are as follows :— 

IRISH BANKS. 





Average Average amount 
Circulation of Gold and | Amount of Gold 
Authorized during four | Silver Coin held | and Silver Coin 
Circulation. | weeks ending during four held against 
roth October, | weeks ending | Excess Issue, 

1891. roth Oct., 1891. 





& & & & 

' Belfast Bank . . . 281,611 542,208 411,851 260,597 
Northern Bank . . 243,440 508,146 353,180 264,706 
Ulster Bank . . . 311,079 747,591 534,260 436, 512 
National Bank . . 852,269 1,327,030 807,019 474,761 

















The total amount of gold and silver coin held by these 
four banks on the roth October, 1891, against their excess 
issues was, therefore, 41,436,576. 

If we add the whole amounts together, we find the 
aggregate is as follows, as near as we can state, at the time 
of writing :— 

1891. 
Dec. 2. Bank of England, coin and bullion . - £23)732:170 


Oct. 10. Scotch Banks, coin held against excess issue 397499717 
Irish Banks, do. 1,436,576 


428,918,463 

Mr. Goschen bases his calculations on an average of 
421,550,000. We have used throughout the figures of the 
returns nearest to the date of writing. But whether an 
average is employed as a basis of the calculations or not, the 
result is shown to be the same, namely, that the provisions of 
the Bank Acts prevent the central stock of bullion from 
being as large as it otherwise would be. Thus, in the 
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return of 2nd December, from which we have quoted, while 
the coin and bullion in both departments was, as stated, 
423,732,170—the notes in the Banking Department, which is 
really the only available reserve under the Bank Act, only 
amounted to 413,586,540. To these slender proportions was 
the reserve brought down, while, as we have shewn, had the 
total sum been made available, it might have stood at nearly 
429,000,000. 

The amount of 428,918,463, mentioned above, comes so 
close to that with which Mr. Goschen intimates he will be 
satisfied, that it may fairly be asked—Why should so great a 
change be introduced into our currency system, simply to 
reach what might be attained in a far more direct and easy 
way? If the laws regulating the Bank of England were 
made to correspond with those on which the Bank of France 
is administered, the object desired would be attained through 
the natural course of business, which always works best when 
unfettered by needless regulations. 

And it must also be remembered that the change which 
Mr. Goschen proposes, the bringing all the note issues of the 
country to one centre, combined with a small note issue, will 
carry every fluctuation in the local circulation of the country 
straight to the centre. As it is, the rate of discount charged 
by the Bank of England is raised at those periods of the year 
when the requirements of the Scotch and Irish circulation 
make demands on the central reserve. Mr. Goschen’s plan 
would increase the stringency of these demands, and with it 
the number and the intensity of the fluctuations. The only 
alternative is the relaxation of the Bank Act, which means the 
reduction of the proportion of gold held against the note 
issue. Mr. Goschen himself does not appear anxious that his 
- plan should be carried through if the same result could be 
obtained by other means, 

The correct method of building up a reserve is to do 
so by successive and steady accumulation. By proceeding in 
this manner the Bank of France, between 1884 and 1890, 
added nearly £10,000,000 to its gold reserve; for besides 
the stock of gold held by it on the 31st December, 1890, 
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there was due to the Bank of France, besides, the 
% 3,000,000 advanced in that metal to the Bank of England, 
which was punctually repaid in the spring of 1891. Bya 
similar course of prudent accumulation the Bank of Germany 
raised its stock of coin and bullion from 427,837,475 in 1881, 
to £40,050,956 in 1890; the gold standing at 43,556,659 
on the 31st December, 1881, and at 411,826,844 on the 
31st December, 1890. 

If the Bank of France was able to increase its stock of 
gold nearly £10,000,000 in seven years, and the Bank 
of Germany to increase its stock’ fully 48,000,000 in ten 
years, why should not the Bank of England do the same? 
Why should the Bank of England, from motives of economy, 
be caused to have recourse to an issue of small notes, which 
the Bank of France, after having tried it for some years, 
deliberately abandoned, on the ground that the disadvantages 
of such an issue were greater than the advantages ? 

We have, in these remarks on Mr. Goschen’s proposals, 
confined our observations simply to the main points in his 
plan. That it will not succeed in forming what is wanted, 
namely, the provision of a dependable and available reserve 
to meet the demands which are liable in times of difficulty, 
without a relaxation of the Bank Act at such times, is 
admitted by him. That it will increase the fluctuations in the 
rate of discount, rather than diminish them, is our belief, and 
that the result desired ~~ be better attained by other 
means is obvious. 

We have not spoken of the influence which the small note 
issue would exercise in other directions. The competition of 
a Bank of England £1 note would probably entirely 
annihilate the note issues of the English provincial banks, 
and diminish, if not extinguish, those of the Scotch and 
Irish banks. But entirely apart from these considerations, 
the disadvantages of Mr. Goschen’s proposal appear to 
overbalance the advantages. That the central gold reserve 
of the country needs enlarging is true, but the right method 
of augmenting it is by steady accumulation, and not by 
tampering with the system on which our currency is based. 














THE PROGRESS OF BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND DURING 1801. 





No. 1.—CApPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS. 


banking business of the country, which we make 
again this year, with our regular statement of 
the amount of the capitals and reserve funds of 
thosé Sneha which publish their accounts. At one time, and 
not long since, these were exclusively the joint stock banks. 
Last year we were able to alter this statement slightly. These 
banks, we said, “are, almost without exception, joint stock 
banks.” The exception last year was one private bank, Messrs. 
Berwick, Lechmere & Co., of Worcester and Tewkesbury. 
We now have much pleasure in recording the fact that this 
laudable practice has greatly extended. Last year the state- 
ment of one bank only was included; this year there are 
sixteen. While these banks have published their accounts, 
they still. remain private firms. They have not adopted a 
joint stock form of organisation, nor made any change in their 
methods of conducting their business. The only difference 
they have made is, that now they let their customers know 
what the amount of the capital is with which they work their 
business. Hence this capital cannot, as we have observed 
on previous occasions, as when Glyn’s became a joint stock 
bank and published their accounts, be regarded, strictly 
speaking, as an addition to the banking capital of the country. 
The only alteration is that the amounts are known in public, 
whereas formerly they were kept strictly private, and only 
mentioned in confidence and with great secrecy. The fact 
that these banks have published their accounts has been the 
main event of the year in the banking world. It will be a 
matter of interest to our friends to know the particulars, and 
we accordingly print them here. 
VOL. LIIl. 2 
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Names of Bankers, 


Date of 
Balance-sheet. 





Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ran- 
som, Bouverie & Co. ° ‘ 

Bassett, Son & Harris 

Blydenstein, B. W., & Co. . 


Child & Co. ° 

Eyton, Burton & Co. . 

Gibson, Tuke & Gibson 

Fordham, Gibson & Co. 

Goslings & Sharpe. 

Gurney & Co. and Associated 
Banks . ° 

Hall, Bevan, West & Bevan 

Hoare &Co . 

Molineux & Co. . 

Robarts, Lubbock & Cn. 

Sharples, Tuke, Lucas & Seebohm 

Smith, Payne & Smiths 


54, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Leighton Buzzard . 

55 and 56, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 4 Ps 


1, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Shrewsbury . 
Saffron Walden 
Royston . 

19, Fleet Street, E. C. 


Norwich . 

Brighton . - 

37 Fleet Street, E. C. 
wes. 

15, Lombard Street, E. C. 

Hitchin . 


1891. 


30th June 
30th June 


31 Dec., 1890. 
1891. 

11th July ° 

30th September} 


} 30th June . 


| 8th July. 


30th May. 
30th September} 
11th July . 
31st October . 
3st January . 
- | 30th June 

30th June 


& 


1,000,000 
70,023 


260,000 


613,938 
65,242 


90,000 
400,000 


950,000 

90,000 
41 35.816 
100,000 
500,000 
100,000 
7955375 


1, Lombard Street, E. Gex 
Chelmsford 7 A . 


30th June 
Chester . . : 


; 120,000 
3st January . 


170,000 


£53650,394 


Sparrow, Tufnell & Co... ° 
Williams & Co. . : ° . 














This statement of the increase in the capital and reserve 
funds of the banks of the country has now been carried on by 
us for every year since 1876,* and ina general way on the 
same lines. As has been mentioned before, by continuing it 
so long and in the same manner, we have been able to add 
greatly to the information given, and to place the statement 
before our readers in a clearer and more complete form. The 
figures published in the Banking Almanac have been employed, 
as has been the case since this statement was commenced, as 
the basis of it. Since these figures have been supplied by the 
banks themselves, a more dependable basis for the statement 
cannot be found elsewhere. 


We feel it right again, as in previous statements, to repeat 
the remark that, while careful precautions have been taken to 
make an absolutely accurate statement, yet the number of 
small details which have to be brought in is so large that it is 
possible that some mistake may have remained uncorrected. 





ins See Bankers’ Magazine, February numbers, 1877 to 1880; January numbers, 1881 to 
1891. 
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At the same time we believe that the statement supplies.as 
complete and accurate an account as can be given of the present 
position of matters, and of the alterations,.and there are 
many, which have been made during the past year. We 
desire also to mention again, as we have done before, that in 
order to show the present position of affairs, and that which 
has existed before, as distinctly as may be, the additions to, as 
well as the diminutions of, the capital and reserve funds have 
been set down in separate columns, and a balance struck 
between them ; and to add that as the statement is made up 
for each individual bank, those cases in which one bank has 
amalgamated with, or been taken over by, another bank, 
appear in the account as diminutions, while the banks which 
continue the business of the amalgamated banks show a 
corresponding increase in their figures. 


The statement is not now, as was the case till quite 
recently, confined to joint stock banks only. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to us to observe how much progress the 
practice of publication has made among the private banks 
this year. We have for years urged the desirability of the 
private banks publishing their accounts on the same lines as 
the joint stock banks, and it is, as we have stated before, a 
subject of great satisfaction to us to see that publication has 
been taken up so generally. The feeling which many private 
bankers have had on the subject, their reluctance to do what 
those who preceded them in the business, and very probably 
trained them to business, had never done; but we hope that 
the movement once begun will extend itself till it becomes 
universal. The practice should assist the private banks to 
continue and extend their business. In the long run, we 
believe, as we have stated before, that the publication of 
accounts would be found to be advantageous to the banks 
that do so. 


We have now to continue our remarks on the main subject, 
observing, in doing so, that besides the capital and revenue 
funds of the sixteen private banks previously mentioned, 

2” 
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Amounting altogether to. . ‘ - « £5:650,394 
The capital and reserves of Martin’s rere Limited . 555,000 
Prescott, Dimsdale & Co., Limited . . , ‘ 610,004 


46,815,398 
cannot be regarded as additions to the banking capital of the 
country. The amounts are published now, but the capitals 
existed before. . 

The hope which we expressed four years since that the 
stagnation of the period immediately before that date was 
being overcome, has been amply fulfilled. While the increase 
in the year was more than twice as much as in the previous 
year, that in 1891, including the capitals of the private banks, 
was nearly four times that in 1890. 


We subjoin the figures of the last six years by way of 


comparison :— a 
INCREASE IN BANKING CAPITAL.—UNITED KINGDOM. 


1891. 1890. 1889. 1888, 1887. 1886, 
411,251,076 £2,977,674 £1,309,609 £346,424 £81,674 £543,936 


This increase includes, as mentioned above, the capitals 
and reserve funds of the private banks who have published 
their accounts, and those of Martin’s Bank, Limited, and 
Prescott & Co., Limited. 


The following summary will explain what has taken place, 


and the alterations in 1891 as compared with 1890:— 


ENGLAND AND WALES— 1891. 1890. 
Increase, Increase. 


Paid-up banking capital . - £9,582, 305 41,566, 169 

Reserve funds . . . - 1,497,657 . 1,073,946 
IsLE OF MAN— 

Paid-up banking capital ee ee ee 

Reserve funds . ° : : 800 se 800 
ScoTLAND— 

Reserve funds . ° ‘ 137,351 124,167 


IRELAND— 
Paid-up banking capital . . ee . 100,000 
Reserve funds . ° ° ‘ 32,963 112,592 


Net increase banking capital and 
reserve funds . : : 411,251,076 42,977,674 
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An increase under all these separate heads, of an amount 
so large as is stated here, has not been recorded since we 
commenced this statement. 


The details of the movements in 1891 and 1890 are as 
follows :— 


ENGLAND AND WALEsS— 1891. 1890. 
Increase in paid-up capital £9,963,555 oe 42,021,285 
Decrease do. ; 381,250 455,116 
Increase. Increase. 
£9582,305 £1,566, 169 
Increase in reserve funds - 1,710,545 ia 1,448,314 
Decrease do. + 212,888 374,368 
Increase. Increase. 
1,497,657 1,073,946 
IsLE OF MAN— Increase. Increase. 
Increase in paid-up capital 
Increase in reserve funds ‘ 800 


ScOTLAND— 
Increase in reserve funds 


IRELAND— 
Increase in paid-up capital . 
Increase in reserve funds ° 35,065 oe oe 
Decrease do. ° 2,102 


32,963 


_ In 1890 there was a substantial increase in the banking 
capital of the country regarded collectively. In 1891 there 
is a much larger increase, after allowing for the capitals 
belonging to the private banks previously mentioned. The 
introduction of so many banks whose accounts had not 
been mentioned before, prevents this year any very detailed 
comparison. 


The growth in the reserve funds has been large. Table I., 
at the end of this statement, gives the details of this. 

The alterations on each side of the account in the reserve 
funds deserve notice. Several important amalgamations have 
this year, as previously, taken place among banks which have 
affected amounts of the reserve funds largely. We have 
given the figures above for the year 1891, and by way of 
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comparison we recapitulate the amounts for England and 


Wales with those of 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890 and 1891 :— 


RESERVE FUNDS.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
Increase . . £1,710,545 £1,448,314 £1,760,800 £463,471 £309,440 
Decrease . . 212,888 374,368 1,312,472 101,946 149,328 





Net increase . £1,497,657 £1,073,946 £448,328 £361,525 £160,112 




















Compared with any of the preceding years, as far back as 
1887, the figures for 1891 are large. It will be noticed that 
the sums have been steadily moving upwards for the last five 
years, and that the net increase is larger. The net increase 
of the reserve funds in proportion to the capital of the banks 
was only about 7s. 6@. a year on average in England and 
Wales for the years 1886 and 1887. For the year 1888 the 
amount was more considerable, but it was only about 1 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital employed, a proportion somewhat 
exceeded in 1889. In 1890, the proportion was larger, being 
upwards of 1% per cent. ; in 1891, itis upwards of 134 per cent. 
While we may repeat our comment of previous years—“ that 
alarger amount indeed would be advisable ; however carefully 
a business may be conducted, the holding a large sum in 
reserve to meet unforeseen contingencies is most necessary ;” 
it is satisfactory to observe that an increase has been 
recorded. 

The following summary enables us to observe more 
distinctly where the increase took place :— 


SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—1891. 











Total 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds. Bankin 
Capital. 
we + Net + Net + 
ncrease I 
Increase. | Decrease. a= Increase. | Decrease. <i = nt 








‘ 4 & 4 4 4 & rs 
Metropolitan Banks | 5,606,807 | 156,250 | +5,450,557 | 71,082 | 141,000 | — 69,918 | +5,380,639 


Metropolitan and 
Provincial Banks | 2,018,813 a +2,018,813 | 960,082 - + 960,08: | +2,978,894 


Provincial Banks .. | 2,337,935 | 225,000 | +2,112,935 | 679,382 71,888 | + 607,494 | +2,720,429 





Total England and 
Wales... es 





























9,963,555 | 381,250 |+ 9,582,303 | 1,710.545 | 212,888 | +2,497,657 |-+21,079,962 
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By way of comparison, we subjoin the corresponding 
figures for 1889 and 1890 :— 


SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—1890. 




















aa 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds. nkin; 
slit Capital 
Net + Net + Net + 
Increase. | Decrease. — Increase. | Decrease. a ans 
Decrease. Decrease. | Decrease. 
‘ & 4 4 & 4 4 4 
Metropolitan Banks | 125,676 rel + 125,676 | 64,562 11,163 + 53,399 | + 179,075 
Metropolitan and 
Provincial Banks | 424,000 ee + 424,000 | 300,000 - + 300,000 | + 724,000 
Provincial Banks .. [1,471,609 | 455,116 |+ 1,016,493 |1,083,752 | 363,205 | -+ 720,547 | +1,737,040 
Total England and Mi<k a 
Wales .. —..._ [2,021,285 | 455,116 |+ 1,566,169 |1,448,314 | 374368 |+ 1,073,946 |+ 2,640,115 
































SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—1889. 








Total 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds, Bankin 
Capital. 
oo + Pa + = + 
ncrease, ncrease, ncrease 
Increase. | Decrease.| 5. _ pe. | Increase. | Decrease. a= Sik tb ae = es 
crease. crease. crease. 





: 4 & 4 4 4 4 
Metropolitan Banks | 267,810 61,247 | + 206,563 99,108 1,500 + 97,608 | + 304,171 


Metropolitan and 
Provincial Banks | 981,000 ow + 981,000 | 896,114 me: + 896,114 | +1,877,114 


Provincial Banks .. | 1,139,395 | 1,620,212 | — 480,817 | 765,578 | 1,310,972 | — 545,394 | — 1,026,211 
Total England and 
Wales... Ls 



































2,388,205 | 1,681,459 | + 706,746 | 1,760,800 | 1,312,472 | + 448,328 | + 1,155,074 





It will be observed that in comparison with previous 
years, the number of banks in which alterations have taken 
place is the largest on record. This large number is owing 
to the sixteen private banks mentioned before being included 


this year for the first time. Apart from these the increase is 
normal. 
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NUMBER OF JoINT Stock BANKS WHICH ALTERED THEIR CAPITAL AND 
RESERVE FuNpDs.—1876—1891. 





Banks in England and Wales. 





Metro- 
litan & 
rovincial. 


Metro- 
politan. 


Pro- 


| Total, M Scotland. | Ireland. 
vincial. 


England 
jand ales. 





1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


a 


He DNHHOHNNHNKeK HK HNHeHD 


an ON UII NST 00 OD) OC) CONT OONT NT 





COON HDOAUADO DQDNSAN Of 
AUUMAARAHAUN ALAAUWN 





























Three banks in England showed a diminution in their 
capital during 1891. All these diminutions in 1891 arise 
through amalgamations; they compare with six in 1890, 
eleven in 1889, two in 1888, and six in 1887. Five as 
compared with eight in 1890, seventeen in 1889, three in 
1888, ten in 1887, recorded a diminution in their reserve 
funds. These movements, as has been stated before, are 
frequently mere matters of account. Capital is sometimes 
moved to reserve and reserve to capital, as suits the con- 
venience of the banks concerned. In Scotland, no bank has 
shown any increase in capital for nine years, and in Ireland 
there has been no increase in capital in 1891. In Scotland, 
again, no bank shows a diminution in the capital, or has done 
so for eight years. In Scotland, eight banks, and in Ireland 
three banks, show an increase in reserve funds. For the last 
sixteen years past, about two-thirds of the whole number of 
joint-stock banks in the country have added to their available 
resources in the way of capital and reserves. This proportion 
has been maintained in 1891. The alterations are in some 
cases for large sums, and they include some instances in which 
the additions to the reserves have been larger than those to 
the capitals themselves. 
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ihe following may be mentioned among the larger aug- 
mentations to the capital and reserve funds of the banks in 
England and Wales. Four banks appear in it the first time, 
the— 
London Banking and Assets Corporation, Limited—capital, £36,187. 
Martin’s Bank, Limited—capital, £500,000; reserve fund, £55,000. 


Prescott Dimsdale Cave Tugwell & Co. Limited—capital, £407,504 ; 
reserve fund, £202,500; and the 


Leeds Joint Stock Bank, Limited— capital, £75,000. 
Of these, two, Martin’s and Prescott’s, are old-established 
businesses. 





Increase in 





NAME OF BANK. 


Reserve 
Fund. | 





AMONG METROPOLITAN BANKS. 4 4 
London Banking and Assets Sam, 
Limited . 36,187 — 
London and General Bank, Limited’ ‘ . 97,660 
London and Universal Bank, Limited — 
Merchant Banking Co., Limited . . ne 3 75,000 


AMONG METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 
BANKS. 
Capital and Counties Bank, Limited ‘ 138,125 245,125 
Lloyds Bank, Limited . . 132,000 202,000 
London and Midland Bank, Limited E ‘ 122,812 189,937 
London and Provincial Bank, Limited . . 50,000 100,000 
London and South-Western Bank, Limited . 100,000 170,000 
London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited ‘ . 80,000 100,000 
Martin’s Bank, Limited . 500,000 555,000 
Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank, Limited . 60,000 60 120,000 
National Provincial Bank of England, Limited . 378,372 555,207 
Parr’s Banking Co., Limited . 50,000 67,900 
Prescott Dimsdale Cave Tugwell and Co., ° 
Limited . 407,504 610,004 
Williams Deacon and Manchester a and Salford 
Bank, Limited . J — 20,000 
AMONG PROVINCIAL BANKS. 
Adelphi Bank, Limited . x 41,934 
Bristol and West of England Bank, ‘Limited 
Co-operative Wholesale means Limited 
Cornish Bank; Limited 
Craven Bank, "Limited ° 
Leeds Joint Stock Bank, Limited 
Manchester and County "Bank, Limited 
Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited . 
Oldham Joint Stock Bank, Limited 
Stamford, Spalding, and Boston Banking Co., “9 
Limited . . 
Stuckey’s BankingCo. . 
Union Bank of A Limited 
York City and County Bank, Limited 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Limited 
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Since we have kept a record of the progress of affairs 
among these banks the general statement is as follows :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1876-1891. 
Increase in paid-up capital . : " : 3 - £19,768,916 
Do. _ reserve funds . e ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : 11,409,659 


Total increase . 7 - £31,178,575 

A 
These figures show the net progress after allowing for losses and failures, including the loss of capital 
experienced through the failure of the West of England Bank— £750,000 capital and £156,000 reserve fund— 


in 1878, It includes the banking capitals of Messrs. Glyn & Co., Grant, Maddison & Co., and the private 
ks previously mentioned. 


An addition of about twenty-five millions, after allowing 
for the losses mentioned above, and the capital held by those 
private banks who now, in one form or other, publish their 
accounts, has thus been made during the last sixteen years 
to the banking capital of England and Wales. A very 
large proportion of it has been accumulated either from 
undivided profits of the business or from premiums paid on 
new shares. 

The total amount of capital held by the joint stock banks 
of the country, taking the United Kingdom generally, may be 
stated in round figures as follows :— 


BANKING CAPITAL IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 18o1. 
Capital. Reserve Funds. 
Bank of England : m - £14,553,000 Say, £3,000,000 
Other banks, England ; . . 50,271,000 99 23,784,300 
Banks, Isle of Man . ‘ - ‘ 105,000 84,400 
Banks, Scotland - . ‘ . 9,052,000 4,947,900 
Banks, Ireland . ° . ° ° 7,290,000 2,819,100 





£81,271,000 £34,635,700 
Nearly £11,000,000 more than in the previous year. 

The growth recorded in 1891 is really the largest on 
record; allowing for the capitals of the private banks 
mentioned before, it very largely exceeded the proportion 
traditionally handed down as the minimum necessary to keep 
any business from dwindling—that to prevent this from 
occurring, it is not sufficient to keep capital intact, but that an 
annual addition of not less than 1 per cent. must be made to 
the capital employed. 

When the events of November, 1890, are borne in mind, it 
will be seen that this addition of new capital has been a timely 
safeguard to the security of the business. 
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The alterations made in 1889 among the tables stating the 
capital and reserve funds of the banks of the country in this 
article have been continued. These tables commence with a 
statement of all the banks in England and Wales which have 
notified alterations in their capital or reserve funds during the 
year 1891, giving the details in each case. These are then 
subdivided in Table II., the metropolitan banks; Table III., 
the metropolitan and provincial banks; Table IV. gives in one 
summary the results of the alterations among the remaining 
banks (fifty in 1887, fifty-four in 1888, sixty-six in 1889, sixty- 
four in 1890, fifty-nine in 1891), which are included in 
Table I. and are not dealt with in Tables II. and 1II., being 
provincial banks. The division of banks between these 
classes is yearly becoming less accurately defined. The 
gradual movement to the metropolis continues to affect banks 
as it does other business institutions. The comparison with 
1890 is as follows :— 

SUMMARY OF TABLE II.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
20 METROPOLITAN BANKs, 1891— I 


Increase in paid-up capital . : : - £5,606,807 
Decrease do. ‘ “ - : 156,250 





‘ £51450, 557 
Increase in reserve funds . = : . 71,082 


Decrease do. ‘ : ‘ : 141,000 


Net increase, 1891 . . £51380,639 


11 METROPOLITAN BANKS, 1890— 
Increase in paid-up capital . : : : £125,676 
Increase in reserve funds ; ; 
Decrease in reserve funds 


£53399 - 
Net increase, 1890 . ‘ . £179,075 a 


Allowing for the capitals of those of the private banks 
previously mentioned, which come under this division, and the 
formation of Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., and Messrs. 
Alexanders & Co., into joint-stock companies, the movement 
was small in 1891, as was the case in 1890. 

SuMMARY OF TABLE III. 
15 METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANKS, 1891— Increase. Decrease. 

Increase in paid-up capital . r : . £2,018,813 


0. reserve funds 


$2,978,894 
7 METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANKS, 1890— 


Increase in paid-up capital . . . «. £424,000 
Do. reserve funds . ° . . 300,000 
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The additions to the resources of these banks in 1891 
were much larger compared with 1890, without reckoning the 
capitals of those banks which are included in this table for the 
first time. On the whole a very substantial increase has taken 
place. 

SUMMARY OF TABLE IV. 
Decrease. 
59 PROVINCIAL BANKS, 189I— 


Increase in paid-up capital . : y - £2,337:935 
Decrease do. . ; . . 225,000 


: ———_ £2, 112,935 
Increase in reserve funds. ; : i £679,382 


Decrease do. 4 ‘ : : 71,888 


£607,494 


Net increase . ° . E . 42,720,429 


64 PROVINCIAL BANKs, 1890— 
Increase in paid-up capital . ; : . £1,471,609 
Decrease do. . E : : 455,116 


3 — £1,016,493 
Increase in reserve funds ; ; i - £1,083,752 


Decrease do. : ; n ’ 363,205 
——ee 


Net increase, 1890 ; . 41,737,040 


The alterations in 1890 were explained principally by | 
amalgamations among banks. The apparent alterations in 
Table IV. and in Table III. in 1890 were mainly a matter of 
account. The increase in 1891 is large, owing mainly to 
those private provincial banks whose resources are now 
shown for the first time, but apart from this, the additions 
made by provincial joint stock banks are numerous and 


considerable. 


SUMMARY OF TABLE V. 


Increase. Decrease. 
1 BANK, ISLE OF MAN, 189I— 


Increase in reserve funds . . . ° £800 oo 


1 BANK, IsLE OF MAN, 1890— 
Increase in reserve funds £800 


The banks of the Isle of Man continue building up 
their reserve funds. The increase in 1891 is the same 
as in 1890 amount, 
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The statement respecting the Scotch banks is as follows :— 


SUMMARY OF TABLE VI. 





D. 





8 BANKs, SCOTLAND, 1891— 
Increase in reserve funds 


9 BANKS, SCOTLAND, 1890— 
Increase in reserve funds ‘ ‘ A — 


The diminution which was recorded in 1887 and 1888 
has altered into a movement in the other direction for the 
last three years. The Scotch banks are steadily, though by 
no means rapidly, replacing the sums which had been with- 
drawn from their reserves. 


SUMMARY OF TABLE VII. 


4 BANKS, IRELAND, 1891— 


Increase in reserve funds : : » £35,065 
Decrease do. ‘ > 2 $ 2,102 


32,963 | — 

5 BANKS, IRELAND, 1890— 

Increase in paid-up capital . : - £100,000 
Do. reserve funds ‘ - - 112,592 
212,592 — 

The increase in the resources of the Irish banks continues ; 
and shows, it may be hoped, a better business position in that 
country. 

We now proceed to the examination of the summary 
tables respecting the general progress in the United Kingdom. 
These are divided under the same general heads as the 


others :— 


Table VIII.—England and Wales. Table X.—Scotland. 
Table IX.—Isle of Man. Table XI.—Ireland. 


The statement of the Isle of Man is given separately, as 
the banks situated there are regulated by a different banking 
law than in any other division of the United Kingdom. This 
legislation is, in some respects, better arranged than that under 
which the other banks of the country are carried on. 

We have continued in these remarks the greater detail 
commenced in 1888 ; each division being examined into under 
the headings marked. 

A.—Movements in paid-up capital. 


B.— Do. reserve funds. 
c.—Summary of these two tables. 
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By summarizing these statements, which now extend over 


the period of sixteen years, we arrive at the following 
results :— 
MOVEMENTS IN BANKING CAPITAL, 1876-91. 





Capital. Reserves. Total Net 
Increase + or Increase + or 
Decrease - in Decrease -- in 

Capital paid-up. Reserve Funds. 





Table VIII c.—England .| +£19,768,916 | + £11,409,659 431,178,575 
Do. IXc.—lIsleofMan | + 46,000 113,400 


Do. X c.—Scotland .| - 738,896 428,652 
Do. XIc.—Ireland .| + 300,000 287,833 





+ £19,376,020 | + £12,632,440 | + £32,008,460 




















As stated before, the increase in banking capital during the 
sixteen years under notice has practically taken place in 
England and Wales. The increase in Scotland is small, asis . 
that in Ireland. It may be considered apparently that the - 
banking capital in Scotland and Ireland is sufficient for the 
local requirements. 

Table XII. gives a general summary of the whole move- 
ment for the United Kingdom. A total increase of more 
than £30,000,000 throughout the whole business must be 
regarded as satisfactory. The rate of increase has, after 
three years of practical stagnation (1886, 1887, 1888), apart 
from the augmentation shown, arising from the publication 
of the accounts of the private banks, again resumed some- 
thing like its former proportions. 

The events of 1890 opened out the further question— 
Are the banking reserves of the country, in the form of avail- 
able money, sufficient? The year 1890 was a time of severe 
trial to our financial institutions. 

The speeches made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Goschen, at Leeds, on January 28th, 1891, and again in 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
on December 2nd in the same year, show the importance 
which he attaches to a large metallic reserve. That our 
metallic reserve is, in time of need, dangerously small is 
generally admitted. A high rate of interest gradually brings 
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gold to the Bank of England and replenishes its reserve, but 
the process is slow and rendered less effective than otherwise 
would be the case through the weakened hold which the 
Bank of England now possesses over the money market. 
A bank which, like:the Bank of England is, in a general way, 
but a comparatively small discounter of mercantile bills, and 
whose deposits are smaller than some of the other banks of 
the country, is not in a position to exert a powerful authority 
over so complex a piece of machinery as the money market 
of London. Its reserve is readily weakened, slowly built up 
again. England is frequently the easiest centre to draw gold 
from, as no hindrances are put in the way of obtaining 
gold, such as naturally may be put in force in a country like 
France, in which there is the option of paying in two metals. 
This fact, the facility with which gold may be obtained from 
England, gives great advantages to our trade and commerce, 
but it leaves us exposed to great risks, and the necessity of 
counteracting them is now generally admitted. Mr. Goschen’s 
speech on the 2nd December went more into detail than his 
earlier one at Leeds. The main means on which he relies to 
obtain a greater stock of gold is through an issue of £1 notes, 
the circulation of them to be based on a reserve composed 
four-fifths of gold and one-fifth of securities. This plan 
would apparently provide a reserve for the use of all, without 
expense to anyone. That it would be attended by consider- 
able risk, as we have stated elsewhere in this journal— 
danger of contraction in times of difficulty and panic, danger 
of alarm from forgery—was not denied; its advantages 
appear distinctly smaller than its defects. Mr. Goschen 
said himself that he would prefer a strong reserve were 
formed without having resort to such an expedient. There 
can be no doubt that the proper way in which to form a 
reserve is to do so from the resources of the bank itself 
which holds the reserve; and it is to be hoped that our 
banking authorities will take this view of the matter, and will 
form their own reserve out of the increased capital which, 
as our statement shows, they have accumulated during recent 
years, 
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TaBLE I.—BANKS,— 






WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 

















eiesr | ite | 
i i ncrease 
Name oF Bank, as pial as = swe in 1891. in 1891. 








in 1891, 


: 4 4 4 
Adelphi Bank, Limited . = = ‘ «| 158,066 200,000 41,934 


in 1890. 



















Joint stack | $ 500,000 | 500,000} .. 

0., 1891. 
Alliance Bank, Limited . . : ; -| 800,000 | The same. ee 
Bank of Bolton, Limited ‘ Fe " -| 399,688 399,975 287 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited . ; ; . | 1,000,000 | The same. “e oe 
Bank of Westmoreland, Limited . 25,680 | The same. ee ve i 
el Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie and 1,000,000 [1,000,000 2s 


Alexanders and Co., Limited . ° 





—— 






























Pons 


Baring Brothers and Co., Limited : ’ : me 1,000,000 /|1,000,000 sin 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited . ‘ . 60,000 | The same. “s oe 
Bassett, Son and Harris ° “ as 70,023 | 70,023 ev 
Birmingham District and Counties Ban ing 

Co., Limited } 485,000 | 490,000} 5,000 ‘ 


Blydenstein, B. W., and Co. : << 260,000 | 260,000 oa 


noe k —" Foster, Co Coode, Grylls and 1} 250,000 | The same. e 2 
Bradford Old Bank, Limited . «| 500,000 | The same. ee ve 


Bristol and West of England Bank, " Limited -| 225,000 | 260,000 | 35,000 ee 





ee and Ashbourn Union eda: } 130,000 |The same. ie a 

Capital and Counties Bank, Limited : «| 775,000 | 913,125 | 138,125 oe 

Carlton Bank, Limited . : 13,750 15,070 1,320 ee 
Now London 

Central Bank of London, Limited . ‘ a 56.250 Midland Bank, ee 166,250 

Limited. 

Child and Co. : ° . ° . . oe 613,938 | 613,938 on 

Commercial Bank of Cornwall, Limited . .| 25,000 AvithCorah, | $ 25,000 
Bank, Limited. 

Consolidated Bank, Limited . - | 800,000 | The same. re ee 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited -| 369,645 461,161 | 91,516 ats 

Cornish Bank, Limited . x 3 53,100 | 150,600} 97,500 6s 

County of Gloucester Bank, Limited : - | 200,000 | The same. oe ee 

County of Stafford Bank, Limited : ; ‘ 74,000 | The same. ve 

Craven Bank, Limited . F * 4 175,000 210,000 | 35,000 

Cripplegate Bank, Limited . é 1,000 | The same. + 

Crompton and Evans Union Bank, Limited 200,000 | The same. oe oe 

Derby and Derbyshire arnt Cou, Limited. . 78,125 | The same. = oe 

Eyton, Burton and Co. . : . we 65,242 | 65,242 ve 
Amalgamated 

Garfit, Claypon and Co., Limited . . «| 200,000 San 200,000 
Bank, Limited. 

Gibson, Tuke and Gibson ‘ “ - as 90,000 | 90,000 o 

Glamorganshire Banking Co., Limited ; -| 121,694 122,577 883 oe 

Goslings and Sharpe 4 we 400,000 | 400,000 i 

7. and Co., Norwich cand “Associated } bi 950,000 | 960,000 

Hall, Bevan, West and Hall Z ‘ ; : Aes 90,000 | 90,000 

Hoare and Co. . . . ° ‘ oe 415,816 | 415,816 








Carried forward . ; . ee ee 5,901,584) 381,250 




















ENGLAND AND WALES, 


AND IRELAND DURING 1891. 


IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN I89Q1. 











Reserve Reserve 
ran ane , 1891. | in 1897. Waus op Bas 
in 1890, in 1891. 
Z Z Z Zz 
63,978 69,249 6,271 ae Adelphi Bank, Limited. 
Jolt Sock ie ua Alexanders and Co., Limited. if 
275,000 | 280,000| 5,000} .. | Alliance Bank, Limited. 
25,000 12,000 es 13,000 | Bank of Bolton, Limited. 
531,494 546,942 | 15,448 ie Bank of Liverpool, Limited. 
15,000 16,500 1,500 oh Bank of Westmoreland, Limited. 
: Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie and 
‘ oP i Co. 
“s oe ie “is Baring Brothers and Co., Limited. 
345493 36,783 2,290 Ba Barnsley Banking Co., Limited. 
on SA oh Bassett, Son and Harris. é me 
: Birmingham District and Counties Banking 
285,000 | 295,000 | 10,000 Se { Co., Limited. 
oe . oe ar Blydenstein, B. W., and Co. es : 
Bolitho, Williams, Foster, Coode, Grylls an 
138,000 150,000 | 12,000 { Co., Limit oy : F 
155,000 157,500 2,500 nn Bradford Old Bank, Limited. 
117,607 160,661 | 43,054 - Bristol and West of England Bank, Limited. 
118,000 122,000 4,000 ~~ a and Ashbourn Union Bank, 
600,000 707,000 | 107,000 in Capital and Counties Bank, Limited. 
2,862 5,200 2,338 . Carlton Bank, Limited. 
Now London 
141,000 | idiand Bank ee 141,000 | Central Bank of London, Limited. 
Limited, 
oe os (ee re Child and Co. 
5,500 arith Cornish 5,500 | Commercial Bank of Cornwall, Limited. 
, Limited. 
236,279 | 250,000} 13,721 : Consolidated Bank, Limited. 
68,684 75,150 6,466 3s Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. 
24,000 63,325 | 39,325 -- _-| Cornish Bank, Limited. 
121,487 139,145 | 17,658 i County of Gloucester Bank, Limited. 
74,000 76,000 2,000 * County of Stafford Bank, Limited. 
50,000 125,000 | 75,000 a Craven Bank, Limited. - 
1,000 1,544 544 os Cripplegate Bank, Limited. 
III,072 114,223 3,151 ae Crompton and Evans Union Bank, Limited. 
34,500 35,500 1,000 ae Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co., Limited. 
ee ee oe ee Eyton, Burton and Co. 
Agelpmes ed 
50,000 | with Capital 50,000 | Garfit, Claypon and Co., Limited. 
Bank, I.imited. 
ae am = a Gibson, Tuke and Gibson. 
38,500 52,000 | 13,500 be Glamorganshire Banking Co., Limited. 
ne oe ste . Goslings and Sharpe. 















VOL. LIII. 


372,766 








209,600 








Gurney and Co., Norwich and Associated 
Banks. 

Hall, Bevan, West and Hall. 

Hoare and Co. 





- Carried forward. 
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TABLE I.—Continued—BANKS,— 


WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 


























Paid-u pen uw . De 
n crease 
NamE OF BANK. aa ~ sem ae oa. in 1891. 
in 1890, in 1891. 
& & & & 
Brought forward . . we ms 5,901,584) 381,250 
Huddersfield Banking Co., Limited ° -| 410,575 | The same. ee ve 
Imperial Bank, Limited . «| 675,000 | The same. |" 
International Bank of London, Limited . - | 300,000 | The same. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Limited . 431; 270 | The same. Si 
Leeds Joint Stock Bank, Limited (Est. ee - 75,000 | 75,000 
Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited 400,000 The same. we 
Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co., Ltd. -| 114,432 | The same. 
Liverpool Union Bank, Limited . . + | 600,000 | The same. + 
Lloyds Bank, , Limited | . “ 1,300,000 | 1,432,000 | 132,000 
London Banking an Assets orporation, Freviously 
Limited. » S| acemectiones,|§ 36187 | 36,187 
London and General Bank, Linited._ r ‘ : 155.395 253,055 | 97,660 
London and Midland Ban imited (former y Sa es 
Birmingham and Midland Bank, Limited) ; 637,500 | 760,312 | 122,812 
London and North Western District Bank, Ltd. 7,741 7,783 42 
London and Provincial Bank, Limited . 400,000 | 450,000 } 50,000 
London and South Western Bank, Limited .| 475,000 575,000 | 100,000 
London Trading Bank, Limited. ° : 8,821 10,290 1,469 
London and Universal Bank, Limited . ‘ 150,000 | The same. tee 
London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited . «| 145,000 | 225,000 | 80,000 
Manchester and County Bank, Limited . ‘ 704,000 | The same. oe 
Manchester Joint Stock Bank, Limited . 102,300 103,500 1,200 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co. 1,000,000 | The same. “a 
Martin’s Bank, Limited. . .  . Joan Sock 500,000 | 500,000 
0., 1891. 
Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited . ‘ 75,000 | 114,200] 39,200 oe 
Merchant Banking Co., Limited . 300,000 | 375,000} 75,000 . 
Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank, Limited . 320,000 | 380,000} 60,000 
Molineux and Co. : : “ee 100,000 | 100,000 H 
John Mortlock and Co., Limited ° . ; 85,000 | 100,000 | 15,000 2 
National Bank of Wales, Limited . 225,000 | The same. ie : 
National Provincial Bank of England, Limited 2,227,500 | 2,605,872 | 378,372 ve 
North Eastern Banking Company, Limited .| 240,000 | The same. ee . 
Northamptonshire Union Bank, Limited . + | 300,000 | The same. oe 
North Western Bank, Limited . ‘ ‘ - | 405,000 | The same. 
Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited . 4 150,000 | The same. ia 
Oldham Joint Stock Bank, Limited . ‘ -| 117,000 | 150,000 | 33,000 
Pares’s Leicestershire Banking Co., naan -| 350,000 | The same. oe 
Parr’s Banking Co., Limited . ; 650,000 | 50,000 
Prescott Dimsdale Cave Tugwell & Co., Limta. Joint Stock, } 407,504 | 407,504 
Preston Banking Co., Limited a - % 170,225 175,725 | 5,500 
— a and ns : . . : “ 500,000 | 500,000 
effield Banking Co., Limited ° . : 2 1,050 
Sharples, Tuke, Lucas and Seebohm ‘ : ™ és Fea 100,000 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank a 210,000 | The same. ae 
Sheffield and Rotherham Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited i ‘ \ 192,000 | The same. 
Sheffield Union Banking Co., Limited a ‘ 150,000 | The same. 
Carried forward 8,862,580| 381,250 
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ENGLAND AND WALES, 


IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN I89I. 

















Reserve Reserve : 
Fund Fund Increase | Decrease 
as stated as stated | in x89x. | in 189. Name oF BANK. 
in 1890. in 1891. 
& & & 4 
ae a 372,766 | 209,500 | . Brought forward. 
—_ 215,000 aoe af Huddersfield Banking Co., Limited. 
155,000 290,000 ’ Imperial Bank, Limited. 
100,000 105,000 5,000 International Bank of London, Limited. 
180,000 185,000 5,000 Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
we ae aie Leeds Joint Stock Bank, Limited (Est. 1891). 
164,000 | 170,000 6,000 Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited. 
138,960 140,585 1,625 Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co., Ltd. 
386,270 — Liverpool Union Bank, Limited. 
3000 50,000 | 70, Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
Pr ng { London Banking and Assets Corporation, 
not mentioned Limited. 
7,000 10,000 3,000 we London arid General Bank, Limited. 
London and Midland Bank, Limited (formerl 
300,000 | 567,125 | 67,125] .. { Tioniaghens sak SOlieda Sach, Lied” 
700 | The same. a eo London and North Western District Bank, Ltd. 
400,000 450,000 | 50,000 a London and Provincial Bank. Limited. 
130,000 | 200,000 | 70,000 a London and South Western Bank, Limited. 
goo 1,100 200 te London Trading Bank, Limited. 
Nil. 20,000 | 20,000 on London and Universal Bank, Limited. 
50,000 70,000 | 20,000 eo London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
545,000 | 575,000 | 30,000 = Manchester and County Bank, Limited. 
58,485 62,143 3,658 ; Manchester Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
1,000,000 | 1,015,000 | 15,000 oe Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co. 
‘nt Stock 55,000 | 55,000 Martin’s Bank, Limited. 
oy ISQT. 
oe ee ee “< Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited. 
10,000 45,000 | 35,000 a Merchant Banking Co., Limited 
320,000 | 380,000 | 60,000 we Metropolitan = Birmingham Bank, Limited. 
ae = ee oe Molineux and Co. 
5,000 9,000 4,000 ee John Mortlock and Co., Limited. 
60,000 70,000 | 10,000 ee National Bank of Wales, Limited. 
1,450,000 | 1,626,835 | 176,835 =e National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 
61,700 62,200 500 an North Eastern Banking Company, Limited. 
203,486 | 206,594 3,108 ie Northamptonshire Union Bank, Limited. 
120,000 125,000 5,000 xe North Western Bank, Limited. 
86,000 88,000 2,000 oa Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
70,000 120,000 | 50,000 aie Oldham Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
168,120 171,834 8,714 a Pares’s Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited. 
360,000 377,900 | 17,900 =e Parr’s Banking Co., Limited. 
Tolnt"Srock { 202,500 | 202,500 Prescott Dimsdale Cave Tugwell & Co. Limited. 
'0., 1891. 
106,000 | 120,000 | 14,000 . Preston Banking Co., Limited. 
af oe “eh, 2 Robarts, Lubbock and Co. 
151,593 | 158,589 | 6,996 = Sheffield Banking Co., Limited. 
ae we ee oe Sharples, Tuke, Lucas and Seebohm. 
83,506 84,558 1,052 oe Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank. — 
116,147 112,759 ah 3,388 { ~e =e Joint Stock Banking 
bs ; 
17,000 19,000 2,000 Sheffield Union Banking Co., Limited. 
1,413,438] 212,888 Carried forward. 




































































PROGRESS OF BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TABLE 1.—Continued.—BANKS,— 
WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 
Capital | Capital | 1 D 
t ease 
Nae oF Bane. See, | Sen | SS eS 
in 1890. in 189. ' 
4 4 & & 
Brought forward as md 8,862,580/ 381,250 
Smith, Payne and Smiths 705,375 | 705,376 os 
Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. 120,000 | 120,000 
fi ki 
ay ome ae and “Boston Ban ing Co., - an 275,000 | 294,450 | 19,450 
Stuckey’s Banking Co. . 303,950 | 307,500 3,550 
Union Bank of Manchester, Limited 440,000 | The same. ee 
West Riding Union Banking Co., Limited 316,060 | The same. oe °° 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Banking Co., Limited. 59,400 | The same. ee ee y 
Williams and Co. (Chester) . ee 170,000 | 170,000 
Williams, Deacon, and Manchester and Sal- 
ford Banking Co., OO eae |} 1000/000| The same. ii as 
York City and County Bank, Limited -| 300,000 | 320,100 | 20,100 ee 
York Union Banking Co., Limited . -| 200,000 | The same. oe ee 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Limited. . +| 312,500 | 375,000 | 62,500 
9,963,555. 381,260 
Net Jucrease in Capital ; ee oe (9,582,305 
Net Jucrease in Reserve Funds . . oe ee 
TaBLE II.—METROPOLITAN 
— Formed into 
Alexanders & Co., Limited . { oint Stock } 500,000 | 500,000 a 
ompany r189r. 
Alliance Bank, Limited . ° 800,000 | The same. ee oe 
Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co. BA 1,000,000 |1,000,000 ae 
Baring Brothers & Co. 1,000,000 |1,000,000} .. 
Blydenstein, B. W., & Co. as 260,000 | 260,000 ws 
Carlton Bank, Limited . 13,750 15,070 1,320 ie 
Central Bank of London, Limited . I $6290 | ‘ind Midland. |$ «| 166,260 
Bank, Limited 
Child & Co. . ae 613,938 | 613,938 A 
Cripplegate Bank, Limited 1,000 1,000 oe 
Goslings & Sharpe ee 400,000 | 400,000 oe 
Hoare & Co. . ine 415,816 | 416,816 - 
International Bank of London, Limited . 300,000 | The same. ae ee 
London Banking and Assets Corporation, Ld. | aut. 36,187 | 36,187 me 
not mentioned r 
London and General Bank, Limited : 1555395 | 253,055 | 97,660 
London and North Western District Bank, Ltd. 7,741 7,783 42 
London Trading Bank, Limited : 8,821 10,290 | 1,469 
London and Universal "Bank, Limited 150,000 | The same. ss 
Merchant Banking Company, Limited 300,000 | 375,000 | 75,000 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co. Ne 500,000 | 500,000 
Smith, Payne & Smiths 705,375 | 705,375 
Twenty Metropolitan Banks 5,606,807) 166,260 




























































AND IRELAND DURING 1891 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 
IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN I89Q1I. 
"Fond r ¥ d Increase | Decrease 
n 
as stated as stated in 1891. in 1891. Name or Banx. 
, in 1890. in 1891. 
4 & 4 4 
oe ee 1,413,438) 212,888 Brought forward. 
ve os te oe Smith, Payne and Smiths. 
oe eC oe oe Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. eae 
172,000 196,037 | 24,037 e { ee and Boston Banking Co., 
280,000 | 307,000} 27,000 oe Stuckey’s Banking Co. 
105,000 125,000 | 20,000 a Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
50,040 54,685 4,645 we West Riding Union Banking Co., Limited. 
¥§ -50,000 oan 8,000 : Senn rae Stock Banking Co., Limited 
ae we ° Williams and Co. (Chester). 
Williams, Deacon, and Manchester and Salford 
340,000 | 360,000 | 20,000) .. { Banking Co., Limited. 
280,000 | 331,925 | 51,925 ; York City: and County Bank, Limited. 
147,000 | 152,000 5,000 BA York Union Banking Co., Limited. 
70,000 197,500 | 127,500 or Yorkshire Banking Co., Limited. 
1,710,545] 212,888 
3 
. oe vate Net Jucrease in Capital. 
‘ oe 1,497,657| Net Jcrease in Reserve Funds. 
BANKS. 
_Jom, Stock - mA Alexanders & Co., Limited. 
Company, x8or. 
275,000 | 280,000 5,000 are Alliance Bank, Limited. 
ve ee ‘ é Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co. 
oe oe oe Baring Brothers & Co., Limited. 
ee ee oe ° Blydenstein, B. W., & Co. 
2,862 5,200 2,338 x Carlton Bank, Limited. 
Now London — 
141,000 Fh! 4 141,000 | Central Bank of London, Limited. 
+e ce “i Child & Co. 
1,000 1,544 644 oe Cripplegate Bank, Limited. 
Pn =e oe Getlaws & Sharpe. 
oe oe es ae Hoare & Co. 
100,000 105,000 5,000 ae International Bank of London, Limited. 
7 Previously 
me gaisting but | die oe oe London Banking and Assets Corporation, Ltd. 
7,000 10,000°} 3,000 - London and General Bank, Limited. 
700 | The same. ee 5 London and North Western District Bank, Ltd. 
goo 1,100 200 me London Trading Bank, Limited. 
* 20,000 | 20,000 i London and Universal Bank, Limited. 
10,000 45,000 | 35,000 Merchant Banking Co,, Limited. 
e ; we Robarts, Lubbock & Co. 
a oe = o Smiths, Payne & Smiths. 
71,082 | 141,000 . Twenty Metropolitan Banks. 
SSS ee 
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BANKS,—-ENGLAND 


TABLE III.—METROPOLITAN AND 














Paid-u Paid-u =P 
Increase | Decrease 
Name OF Bank. apical Pag. nt in 1891. in 1891. 
in 1890. in 1891. 
4 4 4 & 
Capital and Counties Bank, Limited 775,000 | 913,125 | 138,125 eis 
Consolidated Bank, Limited 800,000 | The same. ae “7 
Imperial Bank, Limited ° ° 675,000 | The same. oe +e 
Lloyds Bank, Limited ‘ 1,300,000 | 1,432,000 | 132,000 si 
London and Midland Bank, Limited 637,500 | 760,312 | 122,812 . 
(Formerly Birmingham and Midland Bank, Limited. ) 

London and Provincial Bank, Limited 400,000 | 450,000 | 50,000 
London and South Western Bank, Limited 475,000 | 575,000 | 100,000 
— and Yorkshire Bank, Limited . 145,000 225,000 | 80,000 
Manchester and Liverpool District ; 

Company, Limited \ 1,000,000 | The same. . 
Martin’s Bank, Limited lait tock 500,000 | 500,000 

ompany, 1891 
Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank, Limited. | 320,000 380,000 | 60,000 
National Provincial Bank of England, Limited | 2,227,500 | 2,605,872 | 378,372 
Parr’s Banking Company, Limited A 650,000 | 50,000 
Prescott Dimsdale Cave Tugwell & Co. Ltd. dame stock 407,504 | 407,604 | ., 
Company, 1 

Williams Deacon and ane and anaes 

Banking Company, Limited 1,000,000 | The same. oe 

Fifteen Metropolitan and Provincial Banks 2,018,813 

















TABLE IV.—PROVINCIAL 





Fifty-nine Provincial Banks 








2,337,936 


225,000 














TABLE V.—ISLE 








Manx Bank, Limited . “ ° ‘ 


25,000 





The same. 























AND WALES. 


PROVINCIAL BANKS. 


AND IRELAND DURING 1891. 
































ae | TT” | | eee 
as stated ast | 1891. | in 1891. Name oF Bank. 
in 1890. in 1891. 
Fs rs 4 & ' me 
600,000 | 707,000 | 107,000 we Capital and Counties Bank, Limited. 
236,279 | 250,000} 13,721 d Consolidated Bank, Limited. 
185,000 | 200,000 | 15,000 Imperial Bank, Limited. 
780,000 | 850,000 | 70,000 Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
500,000 567,125 | 67,125 London and Midland Bank, Limited. 
(Formerly Birmingham and Midland Bank, Limited.) 
400,000 | 450,000 | 50,000 London and Provincial Bank, Limited. 
130,000 | 200,000 | 70,000 London and South Western Bank, Limited. 
50,000 70,000 | 20,600 London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking 
1,000,000 | 1,015,000 | 15,000 ‘ { Company, Limited. 
Formed into ° ——_ 
ene, soe 55,000 Martin’s Bank, Limited. 
320,000 | 380,000 | 60,000 Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank, Limited. 
1,450,000 | 1,626,835 | 176,835 National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 
360,000 | 377,900 | 17,900 Parr’s Banking Company, Limited. 
Hlolnt stock 202,500 | 202,500 Prescott Dimsdale Cave Tugwell & Co., Ld. 
Company, 18o9r. | 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford 
$40,000 | 360,000 | 20,000 . Banking Company, Limited. 
. 960,081 . Fifteen Metropolitan and Provincial Banks. 
a 
BANKS. 
679,382 | 71,888 . Fifty-nine Provincial Banks. 









































Manx Bank, Limited. 
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TABLE VI.—BANKS,— 


oa | Sal i 

i pi ncrease 
NamME oF Bank. as ren as stated in 189z. 
in 1890. in 189r. 


& 4 & 
British Linen Company Bank . - | 1,000,000 | The same. ee 
Caledonian Banking Company, Limited . + | 150,000 | The same. °° 
Clydesdale Bank, Limited . ° - | 1,000,000 | The same. ae 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited a . | 1,000,000 | The same. 
National Bank of Scotland, Limited i . | 1,000,000 | The same. 
North of Scotland Bank, Limited . ; 3 400,000 | The same. 
Royal Bank of Scotland . . . | 2,000,000 | The same. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Limited ° 4 . | 1,000,000 | The same. 











Increase in Reserve Funds . 

















Taste VII.—BANKS,— 





Belfast Banking Company, Limited ° ° The same. 
National Bank, Limited . . The same. 
Northern Banking Company, Limited : The same. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited ° ‘ The same. 


Net Jucrease in Reserve Funds . 

















PROGRESS OF BANKING CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS 
TABLE VIII A.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 





Increase. Decrease. 


Net + Increase or 
Decrease. 





4 & 

892,917 ee 
560, 524 30,820 
574,289 988,860 
1,234,661 345,267 
1,990,804 393,836 
610,598 566,622 
834,663 ~ 186,663 
1,938,430 584,298 
2,141,047 949,121 
1,678,310 732,409 
183,180 52548 
120,756 153,262 
420,133 330,000 
2,388,205 1,681,459 
2,021,285 455,116 
9,963,555 381,250 


ra 

892,917 
529,704 
414,571 
889,394 
1,597,058 
43,976 
648,000 
1,354,132 
1,191,926 
945,901 
177,632 
32,506 
90, 133 
706,746 
1,566, 169 
9,582,305 


tettleteteteeetitet 





+ 

















2755532447 7,784,531 19,768,916 












AND IRELAND DURING 1891. 



































SCOTLAND. 
"rend | Fund” | 
as stated as stated “~~ oy in 1891. Name oF Bank. 
in 1890. in 1891. 
& 4 & ee 
\ 844,096 | 873,210 | 29,114 oe British Linen Company Bank. 
60,000 62,000 2,000 ° Caledonian Banking Company, Limited. 
450,000 | 475,000 | 25,000 5 Clydesdale Bank, Limited. 

581,845 605,095 | 23,250 iia Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
700,000 | 725,000 | 25,000 oa National Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
10,000 17,500 7,500 ; North of Scotland Bank, Limited. 

783,808 | 794,691 | 10,883 Royal Bank of Scotland. 
454,831 469,435 | 14,604 Union Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
‘ 137,351 Ss x = Increase in Reserve Funds. 
NT 
IRELAND. 
365,984 380,032 | 14,048 os Belfast Banking Company, Limited. 
253437 | 260,454 7,017 = National Bank, Limited. 
216,784 | 214,682 a 2,102 | Northern Banking Company, Limited. 
166,000 180,000 | 14,000 ae Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited. 
35,065 2,102 
———— 
‘ os ; 32,963 - Net Jucrease in Reserve Funds. 

















AMONG THE BANKS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1876-1891. 
TaBLE VIII B.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—RESERVE FUNDS. 
































Year. Increase. Decrease. B+ oe = 
£ 4 £ 
1876 1,086,068 161,375 + 924,693 
1877 912,448 59,000 + 853,448 
1878 963,402 353,304 + 610,098 
1879 782,609 4735777 + 308,832 
1880 1,626,703 235,760 + 1,390,943 
1881 571,381 143,517 + 427,864 
1882 732,489 380,272 + 352,217 
1883 1,276,406 229,636 + 1,046,770 
1884 1,234,920 291,390 + 943,530 
1885 1,286,083 410,371 + 875,712 
1886 272,081 138,097 + 133,984 
1887 309,440 149,328 + 160,112 
1888 463,471 101,946 + 361,525 
1889 1,760,800 1,312,472 + 448,328 
1890 1,448,314 374,368 + 1,073,946 
1891 1,710,545 212,888 + 1,497,657 
16,437,160 5,027,501 + 11,409,659 
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TABLE VIII c.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—SUMMARY OF PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVE FUNDS. 





+ Increase + Increase, Total Net. 
or — Decrease in Capital or — Decrease in Reserve 
paid up Fund. 





4 
924,693 
8531448 
610,098 
308,832 

1,390,943 
427,864 
352,217 

1,046,770 
943,530 
875,712 
133,984 
160,112 
361,525 
448,328 

1,073,946 

1,497,657 


& 
892,917 
529,704 
414,571 
889,394 

1,597,058 
43,976 
48,000 

1,354,132 

1,191,926 

945,901 
177,632 
32,506 
90, 133 
706,746 
1,566,169 
9,582,305 


1,821,613 
311,616 
127,606 
451,658 

1,155,074 

2,640,115 

11,079,962 


HHH tttteetei tet 
Hehe ete tetetettst 
HtHtttteeteteteett 














19,768,916 + 11,409,659 31,178,575 





. 1878. West of England Bank failed, with Capital, £750,000; Reserve Fund, £156,666. 

. 1881. The winding up of the Midland Banking Company, Capital £255,000 

. 1885. The formation of Messrs. Glyn & Co. into a Joint Stock Company, Capital £1,000,000 ; 
Reserve Fund £500,000. 

- 1888. See Note 6, page 39. 

. 1889. See Note 7, page 39. 

. 1890. See Note 8, page 39. 

. 1891. See Note 9, page 39. 








TABLE IX A.—ISLE OF MAN.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 





Net + Increase or 
Increase Decrease. PA csi 





& & 
1,900 oy 


6,004 


25,000 


13,096 

















46,000 

















AND IRELAND DURING 1891. 


TABLE IX B.—ISLE OF MAN.—RESERVE FUNDS. 





Net + Increase or 
— Decrease. 





HEPEEEHEHHEH HEH HE HH 

















aM 











TABLE IX c.—IsLE OF MAN.—SUMMARY OF PAID-uP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 


FUNDS. 





+ Increase + Increase 
or — Decrease in Capital or — Decrease in Reserve Total + Increase, 
paid up. Fund. — Decrease. 





4 
6,450 
990 
2,900 
20,699 
1,865 
2,000 
7,000 


27,000 
2,100 
800 


4 

+ 1,900 4,550 
sa 990 
2,900 
14,695 
1,865 
2,000 
7,000 
2,000 
2,100 


6,004 
2 5,000 


1,450 
1,500 
1,650 
22,300 
800 


800 


13,096 


ee 


HEEEEE HEHEHE HEH HH 
FHEEEE HEHEHE HH ttt 





+ 


67,400 


+ 
$ 
8 
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” 


TABLE X A.—SCOTLAND.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 












































Year. Increase. Decrease. sage Feng al 
4 4 4 
1876 255,104 ee + 255,104 
1877 320 ~~ + 320 
1878 ‘ 999,820 - 999,820 
1879 ° ee ner 
1880 oe ea 
1881 4,041 + 4,041 
_ 5,500 ae + 5,500 
1883 a 4,041 = 3041 
1884 ne: — 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
264,965 1,003,861 — 738,896 
TABLE X B.—SCOTLAND.—RESERVE FUNDS. 
Year. Increase. Decrease. mn + -weenraneag * 
£ & 
1876 40,712 87,000 - 46,288 
1877 462,571 ox + 462,571 
1878 323,985 450,000 - 126,015 
1879 2839 30,847 + 55,992 
1880 4,770 8,194 = 39424 
1881 92,550 ah + 92,550 
1882 396,7 + 396,786 
1883 174,746 + 174,746 
1884 94,466 + + 94,466 
1885 95179 4,872 * 4,307 
1886 15,539 1,899 + 13,640 
1887 37,934 145,000 - 107,066 
1888 38,5 200,000 - 161,402 
1889 55,167 * > 55,167 
1890 124,167 + 124,167 
1891 137,351 + 137,351 
2,095,360 927,812 + 1,167,548 
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TABLE X C.—SCOTLAND.—SUMMARY OF PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS. 





























Increase + Increase. Total Net + Increase, 

Year, or—Decrease in Capital or— Decrease in Reserve or — Decrease 
paid up. Fund. in Banking Capital. 
& & 

1876 + 255,104 - 46,288 + 208,816 
1877 + 320 + 462,571 + 462,891 
1878 es 999,820 - 126,015 — 1,125,835 
1879 ve + 55,992 + 55,992 
1880 oe - 35424 _ 31424 
1881 + 4,041 + 92,550 + 96,591 
1882 + 5500 + 396,786 + 402,286 
1883 ~ 4,041 + 174,746 + 170,705 
1884 ae + 94,466 + 94,466 
1885 + 41307 + 41307 
1886 sie + 13,640 + 13,640 
1887 us - 107,066 - 107,066 
1888 - 161,402 - 161,402 
1889 oe + 55,167 + 55,167 
1890 + 124,167 + 124,167 
1891 + 127,351 + 137,351 
- 738,896 + 1,167,548 + 428,652 

1. 1878. The City of Glasgow Bank failed 2nd October, 1878, with Capital . 1,000,000 

Reserve Fund ‘ 450,000 

41,450,000 








TABLE XI A.—IRELAND.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 























Year. Increase. Decrease. Net b mening - 
4 & 
1876 - sh eg 
1877 50,000 ee + 50,000 
1878 ee oo oe 
1879 ee oe oe 
1880 143,667 ne + 143,667 
1881 31,333 . + 31,333 
= . se i. sie 
1663 32095 + 93,095 
1884 75,075 . + 75,675 
1885 109,605 525,000 — 415,395 
1886 174,391 ae + 174,391 
1887 14,360 + 14,360 
1888 16,717 + 16,717 
1889 26,157 + 26,157 
1890 100,000 + 100,000 
1891 oe a 
825,000 525,000 + 300,000 
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TABLE XI B.—IRELAND.—RESERVE FUNDs. 





Net + Increase or 
— Decrease. 








4 
124,585 
114,093 

19,375 
26,255 
38,904 
157,083 
314,157 
51,245 
7,180 
165,926 
42,839 
45,274 
37,801 
37,815 
112,592 
32,963 


& 4 
11,352 1355937 
114,093 ae 
29,521 48,896 
83,755 57,500 
15,000 53,904 
159,636 2,553 
4,135 318,292 
135,628 84,383 
99,820 107,000 
38,094 204,020 

42,839 ss 
45.274 
37,801 es 
56,815 19,000 
112,592 ne 
35,065 2,102 





Ht tttee reir eieiet 











1,021,420 1,033, 587 12,167 











XI c.—IRELAND.—SUMMARY OF PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS. 





+ Increase, + Increase, Net + Increase, 
or — Decrease in Capital or — Decrease in Reserve or —- Decrease 
paid up. Fund. in Banking Capital. 





4 & 
124,585 
114,093 
19,375 
26,255 
38,904 
157,083 
314,157 
51,245 
7,180 
165,926 
42,839 
45274 
37,801 
37,815 
112,592 


32,963 


124,585 
164,093 
19,375 
26,255 
104,763 
188,416 
314,157 
134,340 
68,495 
581,321 
217,230 
59,634 
54,518 
63,972 
212,592 


32,963 


50,000 


143,667 
315333 


83,095 
75,675 
4155395 
174,391 
14,360 
16,717 
26,157 
100,000 


tet ee iret +t 
Het tetetirtititi¢i 
Pee tter eter teerei 








+ 











300,000 12,167 287,833 








1. 1885. The Munster Bank failed rsth July. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY—UNITED KINGDOM, 1876-1891 
[Zhe word Capital in this table ts used as referring to both Capital and Reserve Funds.) 






































England and Wales. | Isle of Man. Scotland. Ireland. 
PA diem in otis 
Year. : + Increase in| + Fe rf — | + Increase or — Pere 
+ Increase in : * Capital in the coun- 
Banking Capital. Conia ; Banking Capital. Banking Capital. try generally. 
5 ; 
& & 4 & 
1876 + 1,817,610 | + 6,450] + 208,816 - 124,585 + 1,908,291 
1877 + 1,383,152 + 990 + 462,891 + 164,093 + 2,011,126 
1878 | '+ 195,527 | + 2,900 | *— 1,125,835] - 19,375) - 946,783 
1879 | + 1,198,226 + 20,699 + 55,992 + 26,255 + 1,301,172 
1880 + 2,988,001 + 1,865 a 35424 + 104,763 + 3,091,205 
1881 |}%+ 471,840 | + 2,000] + 96,591 + 188,416| + 758,847 
1882 + 1,000,217 + 7,000 + 402,286 —- 314,157 + 1,095,346 
1883 | + 2,400,902 | + 27,000] + 170,705] + 134,349, + 2,732,947 
: 1884 | + 2,135,456 | + 2,100] + 94,466] + 68,495 | + 2,300,517 
1885 |} 4+ 1,821,613 | + + 4,307 | >- 581,321 + 1,245,399 
1886 | + 311,616 + 1,450 + 13,640 + 217,230) + 543,936 
1887 + 127,606 + 1,500 - 107,066 + 59,634 | + 81,674 
1888 | ®+ 451,658 | + 1,650] - 161,402] + 54,518! + 346,424 
1889 |} 7+ 1,155,074 | + 35,396] + 55,167] + 63,972 | + 1,309,609 
1890 | §+ 2,640,115 + 800 + 124,167 + 212,592 + 2,977,674 
1891 | °+ 11,079,962 | + 800} + 137,351 + 32,963 | + 11,251,076 
+ 31,178,575 + 113,400 + 428,652 + 287,833 | + 32,008,460 
Capi Reserve 
pital, Vand. Total. 
: & £ £ 
1.—1878. West of England Bank Failure . 750,000 | 156,666 | 906,666 
2.—1878. City of a Bank failed 2 Oct., 
1878 . ° 1,000,000 | 450,000 | 1,450,000 
3.—1881. The winding up of the Midland — 
ing Company. . ° 255,000 “a 255,000 
4.-—1885. Formation of Messrs. Glyn & Co. into 
a Joint Stock Company . - + | 1,000,000 | 500,000 | 1,500,000 


5.—1885. Munster Bank failed 15 July, 1885 . 525,000 | 200,000 725,000 

6.—1888. Grant & Maddison’s Union Banking 

Company formed . ° ° 80,000 20,000 | 100,000 

7.—1889. Formation of the following on &rms 
into Joint Stock Companies :— 

Bolitho, Foster, Coode & Co. . 150,000 | 100,000] 250,000 

Garfit, Claypon & Co. - | 200,000 50,000 | 250,000 

Mortlock & Co. . . ' . 85,000 30,000 | 115,000 

8.—1890. Formation of the following private firms 
into Joint Stock Companies :— 

Batten, Carne & Carne’s atte 





Company 60,000 30,000 90,000 

John Stuart & Ce. . . : 200,000 . 200,000 

Melville, Fickus & Co. . 100,000 ee 100,000 
Berwick, Lechmere & Co. published 

their Balance-sheet . ° ° 4150,000 150,000 


9.—1891. Publication of accounts by private 
firms (see page 10) with Capital and 
a eae £51650, 304 5:650,394 
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PER PRO ENDORSEMENTS. 


to the rights and liabilities of bankers who pay or refuse 

to pay cheques endorsed per pro. It is a well- 

established practice amongst bankers to pay such 

cheques without enquiry if presented for payment by a 
banker ; and in practice a banker would not be considered justified in 
the case of a cheque so endorsed and presented in requiring proof 
of the authority by which the fer fro endorsement was made unless 
he had good ground for believing that the endorsement was not 
genuine ; in many cases, too, such a cheque would be paid across the 
counter. This practice is warranted by the fact that under section 60 
of the Bills of Exchange Act a banker who pays such a cheque in 
good faith in ordinary course of business, is protected. But the 
section does not impose a liability upon the banker in all cases to 
pay such cheques without proof of the authority to endorse fer pro. 
On the contrary, if the banker has any reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of such an endorsement, it is his duty to have enquiries made ; 
otherwise, in the event of the endorsement proving to be forged, he 


might be held to have lost his protection by not having paid the 
cheque in good faith. 


Moreover, it must be borne in mind that if a banker refuses 
payment of a customer’s cheque his liability, if any, is not to the 
payee or holder, but to the drawer, for damages for injury to his 
credit; and if under the circumstances which have happened the 
banker has a good answer to such a claim by the drawer he is not 
liable for the nonpayment of the cheque except in cases where 
by his own acts he has incurred some special obligations to the 
holder. 





& 
— 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED.—Mr. Justice Chitty, on December 
12th, made an order confirming a special resolution of the company passed in June, 1891, 
for the reduction of the capital of the company by writing off £150,000 lost capital. In 
September, 1885, the capital of the company was reduced from £2,000,000 to £1,900,000, 
and had since consisted of 100,000 shares of £9 éach, on which £2. Ios. had been paid, and 
100,000 unissued shares of £10 each. The minute now approved for registration was as 
follows :—The capital of the company is £1,750,000, divided into 100,000 shares of £7. 10s. 
each, and 100,000 shares of 10 each. The sum of £1 and no more is to be deemed to 
have been paid up on each of the 100,000 shares of £7. 10s. each, and no sum per share is to 
be deemed to have been paid up on the remaining 100,000 shares of £10 each, which have 
not yet been issued. 
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ABOUT THE “BANKERS MAGAZINE.” 


HIS publication started on what was destined to 
be a long and more or less useful career, about 
the time that Sir Robert Peel was considering 
his historical Bank Act of 1844. We have now 

arrived at a date when almost all men agree that that Act, 
while it has worn fairly well during the forty-eight years 
of its existence, is in need of patching. Mr. Goschen pro- 
poses to add a detail in the shape of an issue of £1 notes, 
but he carefully defends himself in advance from any intention 
of impugning the principle of Peel’s Act. 

Turning back to the earlier volumes of the Bankers 
Magazine, we find a record of Sir Robert Peel’s speeches on 
banking and currency. It would be tedious to again go over 
the ground which he then trod, but we may reproduce the 
following example of his lucid and business-like style—a style 
so much like that which Mr. Goschen has adopted as to lead 
to the belief that Sir Robert was the model on which our 
present great Chancellor of the Exchequer formed himself— 
when describing the banking abuses and banking needs of 
that time. The following is part of a speech delivered in the 


House of Commons on May 2oth, 1844 :— 


Now, let us take the three great periods when the Bank has been in 
danger, when the principle of convertibility has been in danger, and I will 
attempt to show that that danger has arisen from the unwillingness or 
incompetency of country banks to reduce their issues. There have been, I 
think, four such periods in the history of the Bank of England—in 1825, in 
1832, in 1835-36, and in 1838-39. Let us see in three of these periods what 
has. been the action of the country banks. In November, 1823—beginning 
with the crisis of 1825—the bullion in the possession of the Bank was 
413,760,000. In November, 1825, it was reduced to 43,012,000. It was 
quite clear, then, that there ought to have been a great reduction in the 
issue. It is strange what opinions are entertained upon this subject. Every 
day brings me new papers and new opinions. I have had three pamphlets 
to-day. There is one published to-day, called, “ Metallic Currency, a Barrier 
to the Progress of Civilization, and the Primary Cause of Restrictions on 
International Commerce; with Suggestions for placing the Currency of 
Great Britain upon a New Basis.” ‘That basis being, that the State con- 
ferring the security would have the benefit of its paper being made the basis 
of the currency, and that, upon this basis a sound and comparatively 
inexpensive medium would be supplied, adequate to the growing demands of 
the age, instead of the present incongruous circulation, which is often 
insufficient in amount, always expensive from its constitution, and unsound 
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from the latitude which it affords to any individual to utterit. But I can 
gain nothing from that. I see that errors upon this subject still continue, in 
some parts of the country, unremoved. I assume that the great majority of 
this House is convert to the doctrine that there is only one standard of value. 
I shall not waste time, therefore, in discussing that point. Ifthat be correct, 
when the bullion in the Bank was reduced from £13,760,000 in November, 
1823, to £3,012,000 in November, 1825, there ought to have been a great 
reduction in the amount of the circulating medium of notes. But, instead 
of that, at the very time the amount of country notes was increased, and not 
diminished—increased actually from £4,000,000 to £8,000,000. I believe 
the great security we have now is this,—that the Bank of England acts upon 
more enlightened views than it didthen. But at that period, when there was 
such an immense reduction in the amount of bullion, there was a great 
increase in the amount of country bank circulation. On the 1st of January, 
1834, the bullion in the Bank of England amounted to £9,948,000; in 
1837 it had suffered a diminution of about £6,000,000, being reduced 
to £4,071,000, while the country bank circulation had increased from 
£10,142,000 in 1834, to £11,031,000 in 1837, and inthe middle of August, 
1836, when you were at the very verge of the crisis, the country bank 
circulation was actually at £12,000,000. There again we have proved by 
facts, not by reason, nor by the admission of advocates, that at three great 
periods of great crisis and embarrassment—we have proved, by experience 
and practice, that the country bank circulation was increased instead of 
being diminished. On the 26th of June, 1838, the bullion at the Bank was 
49,722,000! in June, 1839, it was reduced to £4,344,000, and the country 
bank circulation, instead of being diminished, was again increased. It was 
411,740,000 when the Bank had only £10,000,000 of gold, and it was 
increased to £12,725,000, when the Bank had only £4,300,000 of bullion. 
These might have been the fruits of some improvident acts of the Bank, 
which I do not stand here to defend; but it appears, from a reference to 
those three periods, that in proportion as the bullion in the Bank diminished, 
the issues of the country paper increased. Why? Because there was a rise 
of prices—because there was speculation—and these increased issues were 
adding fuel to the flames, and multiplying the evils of the system. I ask you, 
then, whether, after all this experience, you are not convinced that the time 
is come when you should apply a remedy to prevent a recurrence of such 
mischiefs for the future? I wish to speak with all respect of joint-stock 
banks; I know they have rendered great service in some respects; but we 
must tell them that it is the bounden duty of the Legislature to take some 
precaution against the repetition of those abuses which have been practised. 
You must deal with improvident speculations as well as with the imper- 
fections of the system. When TI look back at the history of private banks 
for the last thirty years, I am only surprised that it should be reserved to the - 
2oth May, 1844, to take precautions against these monstrous abuses. 


It will be interesting to numbers of young bankers if we 
reproduce here the portrait of Mr. Gilbart, who is the father, 
in a sense, of the modern joint-stock banking system. It 
appeared as a frontispiece in the second volume of this 
magazine, and well bears reproduction. 


Of our own progress during this long period—a remarkable 
and almost complete era in banking—we need not speak. 
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Many readers have taken the Bankers Magazine regularly 
throughout, and have bound each succeeding year's issues, 
the records of events and opinions so contained being pro- 
nounced valuable. We should like, however, to recall the 
following paragraphs, extracted from the ‘“ Address” which 
appeared in the first number of the Bankers Magazine, April, 
1844 :— 

It is intended, then, in the first place, to make this magazine the vehicle 
for investigating and discussing all the interesting questions, which, taken 
together, make up the sum of public opinion on the currency. Everything, 
whether referring merely to abstract propositions or to practical operations, 
shall be fairly enquired into and discussed ; and, in carrying out our plan, we 
hope to receive the co-operation of those who feel interested in banking 
affairs, either as political economists or as practical men of business. At 
present the only means of making known any discovery in the ‘‘Science of 


banking” is by the publication of a pamphlet, which from its very nature 
seldom obtains the consideration it deserves. 


The practical details of banking will receive great attention, and the 
ordinary operations of our monetary system will be fully described in a 
series of practical papers. Indeed, we hope on the completion of our first 
volume to present such a digest of useful information for the practical banker 
as cannot be found in any work extant. The state of the exchanges and the 
fluctuations of the money market will be minutely described ; the theory and 
practice of bank-book keeping, and the general duties required from the 
subordinate officers in a bank, will be explained for those requiring instruc- 
tion on these subjects ; the state of the law as it relates to important matters, 
with which the banker and the merchant should be familiar, will be clearly 
stated in a series of articles; and the decisions of the courts of law from 
time to time on points of practice relating to bills of exchange, etc., will be 
reported. We intend also to make the magazine a record of the detected 
and, in most cases, the ingeniously-planned schemes of the swindler to 
defraud the banker by forgery, alteration of cheques, and such like fraudulent 
contrivances. The want of some record of this kind is best evidenced by the 
frequently successful repetition of frauds, which could never be practised a 
second time were they once made extensively known to those who are likely 
to suffer from them. As nearly every cashier and teller must at some period 
have been exposed to loss from swindling schemes, or is at least familiar 
with cases where frauds have been attempted, we shall feel particularly 
= by receiving a description of any which may place bankers on their 
guard. 


The banker's clerk will find that his interests are not forgotten or 
neglected. The very erroneous, though popular, opinion, that bankers’ 
clerks are the best paid and most indulgently treated portion of the 
industrious community, shall be answered by a statement of facts that we 
hope may produce a beneficial effect. It can be easily shown that the banker 
who pays the lowest salaries to his clerks is by no means likely to be a greater 
gainer by his economy than the man of more enlarged views, who sees that 
the interests of his clerk are in general identical with his own. We shall be 
happy to give publicity at all times to any plan likely to improve the present 
condition of the profession, either as to the hour of labour or the terms of 
remuneration. In other respects we hope the magazine will be found useful 


4° 
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by affording information to juniors on the routine duties of the banking- 
house and on the various points of practice with which it is necessary a clerk 
should be familiar. 

Events continue to call attention to all such questions, 
and it is hoped that the Bankers Magazine, in its present 
enlarged form, will be at least as useful in the future as in 
the past. 





a 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK IN 1892. 


By W. R. Lawson. 


man carries just now on the tip of his tongue. No one 

thus addressed mistakes its meaning. It refers to the 

utter prostration of financial enterprise in the City. 

Every-day business in existing securities goes on much 

before, sometimes duller and sometimes livelier. But 
outside of that there is a terrible vacuum which everybody feels and 
puzzles over. For the time being all financial initiative has dis- 
appeared. The rush of new schemes, which a year or two ago was 
continuous and irrepressible, has completely stopped. The company 
promoter has faced failure after failure until his patience, if not also his 
purse, is quite exhausted. He knows that the most alluring pros- 
pectus which could now be issued could hardly draw subscriptions 
enough to pay for advertising it. Through every other grade and 
class of financial business up to the highest the complaint is the 
Same. Old stocks may be turned over or reorganized, or otherwise 
manipulated, but novelties are utterly out of favour. This loss of 
speculative appetite on the part of the public is the most characteristic 
feature of the present situation. The causes which have led to it are 
the most notable events in the history of the past year; and how long 
it is to last is the most important of all questions for the future. 


In finance, as in every other department of social life, there can 
be no healthy vitality without continuous supplies of new blood. At 
the present juncture these are more than ever urgently needed. The 
financial organization of to-day suffers not only from anemia but 
from serious structural injury. It is a cripple with broken limbs and 
a shattered constitution. Essential parts of it have disappeared and 
some of its vital functions are restricted. Not only has a huge 
amount of capital been lost but much of what survives is severely locked 
up. The losers, who include nine out of every ten capitalists in the 
country, whether speculators or investors, have little spirit for fresh 
ventures. Projects which a short time ago they would have readily 
staked their last dollar on, they now regard not merely with suspicion 
but with perfect indifference. Both in the Stock Exchange and in 
the street the general cry is that “the public are doing nothing.’ 
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This has happened often before, and may happen often again, but 
every time it is attended with new and peculiar circumstances. In 
the present case the peculiarity is, that professional financiers are 
almost as much out of humour as the public themselves. The crisis 
we are now struggling through differs from all others in this—that 
the brunt of it falls on high finance. 


In previous crises the public have invariably been hardest hit. The 
professionals had foreseen the collapse and prepared for it. This 
time they did not, or at least very few of them did, and it was precisely 
those in whose sagacity the greatest confidence was placed who 
proved themselves the shortest sighted. Great financial houses have 
with their own hand destroyed both powerful position and unrivalled 
prestige. To the financial world such events are public calamities, 
extending far beyond their immediate circle. Thousands of 
securities have suffered more or less through the failure of the Barings, 
but the money loss is only the first and not the mostimportant. The 
greatest misfortune is, that such houses cannot be built up again as they 
were in their palmy days. The present generation cannot hope to see 
another firm enjoying a tithe of the influence and the world-wide con- 
nection which were sacrificed at the fall of the Barings. One or two 
great houses survive, which, in their own way, may be quite as pre- 
eminent, but their sphere is different, and it requires all their energy 
to hold it. When an ordinary gap occurs in the financial ranks it is 
soon taken possession of by surrounding competitors, but a huge 
chasm, such as yawns in Bishopsgate Street, cannot be filled up in a 
day or even a quarter of a century. For all practical purposes it is a 
permanent void in high finance. Even if it could be filled up again 
there is reason to doubt if it should be. 


Latterly, the influence of firms like Barings had ceased to be an 
altogether healthy factor in finance. Originally it was useful, and, in 
fact, invaluable, when it represented a solid guarantee for the soundness 
of every operation undertaken by such firms. They were legitimate 
leaders of the markets so long as they furnished it with a far 
superior judgment, and also better organised resources than its own. 
When however the intellectual superiority had disappeared, the once 
powerful resources had been frittered away and the gilt-edged credit 
had become a deceptive mask, the public were better without such 
leadership. Even before the November crisis they were beginning to 
make that discovery. They were thinking more for themselves and 
being less influenced by high sounding names on prospectuses. Their 
emancipation from blind deference to high finance has already been 
a distinct gain to them, and will be much more so in the future. 
From a combination of causes high finance has for years past been 
losing authority among investors. They found that it gave them little 
if any protection against bad investments. When it stood on a 
pinnacle of exalted credit, and never meddled with second-rate 
speculations, it was always safe to follow; but of late years it had 
descended into the street-—one might almost say into the gutter— 
and mixed in the ordinary crowd of company promoters, It ended 
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by out-Heroding the promoters at their own game, and schemes like 
the Buenos Ayres Waterworks exploded all traditional respect for 
financial prestige. The new wine and the old bottles disagreed, to 
the ruin of both. 


The public may have lost heavily through the disasters of high 
finance, but not nearly so much as the high financiers themselves. 
The latter were emphatically hoist on their own petard. The devices 
they had ingeniously contrived for “making a market” unmade 
themselves. Their “red lists,” their inner circles, and their select 
syndicates, are all as dead as Queen Anne. Little more than twelve 
months ago they were spoken of in Throgmorton Street with bated 
breath and whispered humbleness. To be on the “red list” was a 
diploma of nobility in Capel Court. The distinction was conferred 
and exercised with imperial condescension. When a new issue was 
about to be made at Bishopsgate Street or Adam’s Court the 
momentous fact became known in the House weeks beforehand. It 
was discussed, betted on, and prepared for, as an event of the year. 
No sceptical voice ever hinted a doubt of its success, and the least 
breath of envious criticism would have been at once suppressed. 
The one thought of brokers and jobbers all anxiously waiting on 
Providence was, how much each of them was likely to get. In due 
time the “red list” would come round containing the names of 
special friends of the house, and the several amounts allotted to 
them. This was always regarded as an act of grace, to be accepted 
humbly and thankfully without cavil. No one was asked beforehand 
how much he would like; his portion was set down for him, and not 
to accept it in full would have been rank blasphemy. The inner 
circle, now knowing how they stood, would start dealing in the house, 
and the bigger the premium they could work up the better would be 
the result of their allotments. At the same time they were busy 
forming an outer, circle of their clients and friends, whom they 
induced to apply on the assurance of getting something. 


In the palmy days of the “red list” entire issues were thus 
privately subscribed before a single advertisement appeared. Allot- 
ments were consequently more or less of a farce, as the inner circle 
had to be served first, and it was their privilege to serve the public on 
the best terms they could make for themselves. The public, however, 
was amply avenged in the long run. During the last two years of 
the Bishopsgate Street 7égzme the popularity of its issues waned 
considerably. What was left among the assets of the estate proves 
that the best of them were only qualified successes, while others 
ranged from failure down to absolute fiasco. At the final breakdown 
of the “red list” its members were no longer in a very enviable 
position. Every one of them found himself filled up to the chin 
with brand new securities which the public would have nothing to say 
to. That unhappy “ red list,” which formerly had always been the 
signal for a harvest of premiums, stuck at last in the gizzard of the 
market and is sticking there still. The indigestible feast it served up 
was naturally followed by severe dyspepsia, from which the market 
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is only now beginning to recover. But it is not entirely to blame for 
the evil results of its breakdown. In its prosperous days it had many 
imitators, each of whom contributed his mite to the ultimate smash. 


Out of the “red list ” grew a system of underwriting which by 
degrees became a regular branch of the company promoter’s art. 
The risk of appealing directly to the public with any scheme, how- 
ever sound, was so considerable, that devices for minimising it 
were readily entertained. The analogy of underwriting, borrowed 
originally from Lloyd’s, was adapted with great success to joint-stock 
finance. Advantages were discovered in it which went beyond the 
range of mere assurance against the risk of public issue. A smart 
promoter with a strong body of underwriters behind him might play 
with an allotment as he pleased, and thus give the insiders another 
pull over a confiding public. When dondé fide subscribers came in 
freely it was easy to give them small allotments and keep the bulk 
of the stock in the hands of the syndicate. The calculation of the 
insiders in such a case was that the public would reason from their 
having got so little that it must be a good thing, and acting on that 
inference would rush into the open market to buy at a premium. 


Here again, as in the case of the “red list,” the clever manipu- 
lators had it all their own way for a time, but in the end they 
over-reached themselves. There is hardly an underwriter in the City 
to-day who does not wish that he had never heard the name. Like 
the hierarchy of the “red list” they had overrated popular credulity, 
and they see now how much easier it was to underwrite than to get 
the public to subscribe. Yet another illustration of the same whole- 
some though melancholy truth is furnished by the rise and fall of the 
trust companies. In the beginning they had a perfectly honest and 
legitimate purpose. Nothing could be more useful to the rank and 
file of investors than a Jdond fide trust company conducted with 
reasonable judgment and severely confining itself to its proper 
business—the grouping of securities so as to produce the largest 
return with the least possible risk. By combining consols, home- 
railway debentures and ordinary stocks, American railway bonds, 
and the better class of industrial shares, you may get a range of 
yields all the way up from 3 per cent. to 15 per cent., with a com- 
paratively safe average of 5 to 6 per cent. Again, by subdividing 
your trust capital into debentures, preference and ordinary shares, 
you create first-class, second-class, and speculative securities adapted 
to the varied tastes of investors. 


The theory of the trust companies was obviously and unques- 
tionably sound, though in practise most of them have been bitter 
disappointments. The explanation is very easy—almost from the 
hour of their birth they departed from the straight lines which they 
professed to have marked out for themselves and wandered into 
devious courses. Most of them were bitten by the company pro- 
moting craze, and before they were out of their swaddling clothes 
they joined in the underwriting scramble. The first ambition of 
their directors was to get on the “red lists” of the great issuing 
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houses. This noble privilege was granted them with an alacrity which 
seemed delightful at the time, but is a little disgusting to look back 
on. The organization of the trust companies peculiarly adapted 
them to being made a convenience of by promoters. When, in pro- 
fessional language, they “got stuck” with frosted scrip, they had 
capacious vaults and strong boxes to put it away in. When frost after 
frost succeeded each other, they still kept up their courage and humbly 
swallowed whatever the “ red list” set before them. The November 
crash did not come a day too soon to save them from being gorged 
with so-called securities which had been simply made to sell. Like 
the high financiers, the company promoters, the professional under- 
writers and the jobbing syndicates, the trust companies went out 
for wool and came home shorn. If anybody is to be pitied in the 
financial collapse of 1890-91, it is the would-be victimisers rather 
than the intended victims. The public, of course, make most noise, 
but it is not their shoe that pinches hardest. This time, to their credit, 
they took remarkably good care of themselves, especially towards the 
endof the boom. During its three years’ progress many good schemes 
as well as many bad ones were brought out, and the large profits made 
in the one should in fairness be set off against the losses suffered in 
the other. Bubbles like the Hansard Union or the Anglo-Austrian 
Printing Company have burst with a great noise, but scores of more 
disastrous fiascoes scarcely ever heard of by the public have been 
buried within the City itself. 

If our contention be correct—and evidence enough, we think, 
has been given to establish it—that the present financial crisis is 
more professional than public, there is the better hope that it will not 
be long-lived. Professional crises are sharp while they last, and for 
that reason they are the sooner over. In endeavouring to forecast the 
new financial year much significance is to be attached to this main 
fact in the situation. The public do not come out of the furnace 
scathless, but they escape on the whole better than anyone else. The 
worst disasters have touched them but slightly, and for most of their 
losses they have had compensations of one kind or another—this, 
above all, that the collapse has become a starting point of important 
reforms in their interest. It completes their emancipation from 
the tutelage of the “great financial houses.” It has put an end to 
the favouritism of “ red lists” and inner circles. It has exposed and 
discredited many of the unscrupulous methods of *‘ making a market” 
which were previously rampant. It has stimulated the already growing 
habit of discrimination among dond fide subscribers to new issues. 
So much it has done from the public point of view. But the pro- 
fessionals themselves may also benefit by it if they look at it in a 
right light. While the promotion fever was on, one scheme 
appeared to be as good as another. The least scrupulous promoter had 
the best start of his competitors, and, consequently, the best chance 
of success It seemed to be a waste of time to try and distinguish 
the good from the bad. There was no saying beforehand what the 
public would come for; it might jump at a palpable fraud and not 
make a nibble at a really honest undertaking. 
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This utterly erratic and incalculable taste of the public in new 
securities is the chief source of their losses and misfortunes. It 
reduces the floating of companies to a mere lottery, and doubles the 
risk of being connected with them, either as promoters or directors. 
Hence it is that the morals of the lottery and the gaming-table have 
crept into what might in itself be a perfectly honest and honourable 
business. The only imaginable cure for this is the growth of financial 
intelligence and judgment among the public. We may never expect 
to see the day when the intrinsic value of a stock or a share will be as 
closely scrutinised as that of a piece of cotton ora bushel of grain. 
Short of that, however, there is a great deal to be done towards 
distinguishing good shares from bad. Appeals have been made in 
vain to the Legislature to protect the public from unscrupulous 
promoters, but the Legislature is about as helpless as the public them- 
selves. Where it is not helpless it is very frequently on the other 
side. If a few of the secrets of its connection with the City could 
be unfolded, they might show that it furnishes a substantial share of 
the victims as well as of the victimisers. Thirty years’ tinkering of 
the joint-stock company Acts. has led to no better practical conclusion 
than this—that the manufacture of rotten companies is as difficult to 
prevent as the manufacture of shoddy broadcloth or sized cotton. 
But to be just to the Legislature, its reforming experiments have not 
been altogether wasted. Now and again it has, almost by accident 
and to its own surprise, created indirect safeguards against fraud. 
Two of these came into operation during the past year, and if we may 
safely judge from what they have already done, much may be expected 
of them in the future. We refer to the Directors’ Liability Act 
and the Companies (Winding-up) Act of 1890. 

It is to the Companies (Winding-up) Act of 1890 that the public 
are indebted for the disclosures recently made in open court of the 
inner history of the Hansard Union, the moral effect of which has 
been most strongly felt in the City, where it can be best appreciated. 
One of the principles of the Act is to assimilate joint-stock bank- 
ruptcy to personal bankruptcy, and render those who may be 
responsible for it liable to the same ordeal of public investigation. 
The Act provides (clause 8) that, where the court has made an order 
for winding up a company, the official receiver shall, as soon as 
practicable after the receipt of statement of the company’s affairs, 
submit a report to the court, (1) as to the amount of capital issued, 
subscribed and paid for, and the estimated amount of assets and 
liabilities ; (2) if the company has failed, as to the causes of failure; 
(3) whether in his opinion further enquiry is desirable as to any 
matter relating to the promotion, formation, or failure of the company, 
or the conduct of the business thereof. The court may, after 
consideration of such report, direct that any person who has taken 
part in the promotion or formation of the company, or has been a 
director or officer of it, shall attend before the court on a day 
appointed for that purpose, and be publicly examined as to the 
promotion or formation of the company, as to the conduct of its 
business, or as to his conduct and dealings as director or officer. It 
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is further provided that the official receiver shall take part in the 
examination, and if specially authorized by the Board of Trade, may 
employ a solicitor, with or without counsel. 

Previously the liquidation of joint-stock companies had offered as 
much scope for fraud as their original creation. It was not at all an 
uncommon event for the same gang of schemers to float a company, 
wreck it, and then liquidate it, thus squeezing plunder out of it from 
its cradle to its grave. All this they could do, not only in defiance 
of ond fide shareholders, but behind their backs. Without notice 
they could apply for a winding-up order, and without any steps being 
taken to ascertain the wishes of creditors and contributories, they 
could have one of themselves appointed liquidator. After that all 
was smooth sailing. An alternative was given to liquidate voluntarily 
or under supervision of the court, and the voluntary system was 
invariably preferred as the easiest and quietest. When the friendly 
liquidator had gone through the farce of realising assets and paying 
liabilities, he had to call the shareholders together and announce to 
them the result. Having nothing left to live for was a conclusive 
argument for asking them to dissolve. Only one more formality had 
then to be gone through—to report the meeting to the registrar, and 
three months thereafter the company would cease to exist. It had 
no longer even a history to be inquired into. The legal responsibility 
of the whole gang of its promoters, wreckers and liquidators ceased 
the moment that its name disappeared from the register. 

Thousands of bogus companies thus stealthily effaced themselves 
under the old law, and their fate might remain a mystery even to 
their shareholders. The writer has frequently had enquiries from the 
country about companies which had passed through surreptitious 
liquidation, and left their victims to discover the loss of their money - 
years after. But the amending Act of 1890 has happily given a check 
to such deliberate conspiracies. Bogus companies may be floated as 
easily as ever, but when the inevitable burst comes they can no longer 
be stealthily buried. Defrauded shareholders have now themselves 
only to blame if their defrauders are not brought to- book. Sham 
liquidators cannot be put in possession of their property behind their 
backs, for the first thing that has to be done after a winding-up order 
has been granted, is to summon separate meetings of the creditors 
and contributories. These have the right to recommend to the court 
liquidators of their own selection, and also to elect a committee of 
inspection to act with the liquidator. As regards the whole procedure 
of winding-up, insolvent companies are placed as nearly as possible 
on a footing with private insolvents. The new law has been seen in 
operation in a number of important, not to say sensational cases. 
Already it has thrown a flood of light into the dark corners of 
financial conjuring. Boards with skeletons in them are taking alarm 
at the prospect of their privacy being invaded, and of the hitherto 
private funeral having to be preceded by a coroner’s inquest. A 
similar fear has struck home to the company promoter, and is making 
him much more cautious in the drafting of his prospectuses. For 
the time being it has a bad effect on his business, chilling the spirit 
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of his enterprise and aggravating the many other causes of dulness 
now in operation. But in the long run it cannot fail to be beneficial 
to all who respect the law and prefer honest to dishonest finance. 

It is not against public promoters and directors alone that a 
stricter responsibility needs to be enforced. High finance itself will 
in future be judged by a less indulgent standard. The great financial 
houses who conduct the borrowing operations of foreign Governments 
have too frequently had an easy code of morals to suit the occasion. 
Their favourite idea of their functions was, that they were simply 
agents of the borrowing State, and were under no obligation except 
to it. The subscribers to such loans were supposed to take their own 
risks, and when anything went wrong they had to deal with their 
debtors not as creditors, but as clients. The issuing house having 
pocketed its commission, with very probably a big profit into the 
bargain, may not have felt called on for anything more substantial 
than sympathy. Recent experience of foreign loans, and in a milder 
degree of colonial loans, has been far from satisfactory in this respect. 
One of two things is likely to happen in consequence—either the 
issuing houses will devise better guarantees for such loans, or the 
public will cease to look at them. Foreign bondholders have 
realized of late as they never did before how easy it is to over-value 
the credit even of respectable States, and how difficult it is for a State 
when once discredited to retrieve itself. It has also been painfully 
brought home to them how delusive are specific liens, hypothecations, 
and other pretended securities over foreign revenues. In their original 
form these were mere phrases slipped into the bonds because they 
sounded well, and promised a great deal without committing the 
promiserstomuch. Presumably the inventors of them did not them- 
selves know how little they were really worth, but that excuse has 
been of late destroyed with a rather rough hand. The necessity not 
only for more explicit liens over foreign revenues, but for reliable 
machinery to enforce them, is one of the self-taught morals of recent 
defaults. 

The whole subject of the relations of. foreign States to their 
creditors requires to be broadly reconsidered. Among bondholders 
there is little conception of the elementary principles which govern 
their security. They might be shocked to learn that foreign loans are 
simply debts of honour, but in practise that is what they resolve 
themselves into. When a State defaults it is master of the situation. 
Its creditors may hold indignation meetings at the Cannon Street 
Hotel and declaim at the pitch of their lungs against repudiation and 
bad faith. Unfortunately, that only irritates without hurting the 
abused Government. It knows perfectly well that hard words break 
no bones, and that when the storm is over the roaring lions will come 
in like lambs and exchange their bonds—provided they have bonds to 
exchange, which is not always the case. A great deal of howling and 
gesticulating is done in the Cannon Street Hotel by unverified bond- 
holders. It frightens nobody, least of all the foreign Government 
assailed by it. It is mere preliminary skirmishing, and the real issue 
comes when the new bonds are offered for the old ones. Invariably 
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the bulk of the bondholders act on the homely maxim that half a loaf 
is better than no bread. When A, who stands out, finds that B, who 
has exchanged, is getting his coupons on the new bonds regularly 
cashed, he ends sooner or later by pocketing hisindignation. This is 
a plain statement of experience, and by no means a defence of 
so-called “reorganisation schemes.” The only excuse for most of 
them is, that they are the best in the circumstances. 

Foreign loans, as has already been said, are simply debts of 
honour. There is no law to regulate them, no court to enforce them. 
Visionary jurists have suggested schemes for an international 
Areopagus to keep defaulting States in order, but these linger as yet in 
misty brains. To bondholders of the present day they are dreams 
without practical value. The standpoint from which men of business 
must view foreign Government bonds is that of moral obligations on 
the part of the debtor. They are safe or unsafe according as the 
debtor State is to be trusted or otherwise. If it be trustworthy both 
as regards the means and the will to pay its debts its bonds will be 
good securities; but if it be unreliable in either of these respects its 
bonds will be gambling counters, not investments. As a matter of 
fact, it is speculators, and not investors, who figure chiefly in financial 
“‘reorganisations.” The noble army of martyrs who fight in Cannon 
Street over conversion schemes are for the most part new recruits 
with very little at stake; the veterans, or original bondholders, have, 
as a rule, been frozen out long ago. The fight is a game of 
cleverness on both sides—the bondholders blustering to get the most 
they can, and the defaulting State doing all it knows to get off easy. 

Bond fide investors have no business to be caught in a ga/ére of that 
sort. Either they overreached themselves by coveting too high interest, 
or they bought the defaulted bonds because they looked cheap. In . 
either case they were speculating, not investing. Just now there are 
not a dozen stocks in the foreign market that fulfil all the conditions of 
a sound permanent investment. Two years ago there were supposed 
to be scores. The only “ rubbish” then was money, and rather than 
let it lie rusting in banks at 1 per cent. per annum men would put it 
in Ecuadors or Honduras bonds. These came to be seriously spoken 
of as “ fair speculative securities,” while the old second and third- 
raters—Brazilians, Argentines, Uruguays, Spanish, Portuguese— 
became gilt-edged. At least, they rose to gilt-edged prices; and 
foreign Governments, being quick to benefit by the liberal spirit of the 
age, contrived to “convert” most of their old issues into consolidateds 
carrying lower rates of interest. In effect they cut their coupons 
to the extent of 1 or 2 per cent., and the bondholders had to 
submit with the best grace they could, even when they had good legal 
ground of resistance. 

It is not defaults alone that have shaken the position of the 
foreign market. These would have been damaging enough by 
themselves, but coming, as they did, at the tail of a long series of 
conversions or coupon cuttings, they completed the disgust of the 
bond fide investor. He found himself between two fires, and could 
not tell which side he was worst roasted on. Some States cut down 
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his interest because they were too prosperous, and thought themselves 
entitled to borrow cheaper ; others cut it because they were hard up, 
and could not afford to pay so much. Having, so far as his pocket 
is concerned, little to choose between the two, he has lost his 
love for both. Speaking generally, and without reference to any 
special stock, the foreign market has gone greatly out of favour 
among English investors, and will continue to do so. This must be 
a very important feature in any forecast of the future. It seems to 
be more than a passing fluctuation, which might soon exhaust or 
even reverse itself. It has been gathering force for some time, and 
the causes which produce it are deep-seated. They grow in strength 
and multiply in number. 

What are to be the future results of that movement? Several 
may be anticipated with very little doubt. The level of values of 
foreign securities will have a tendency to decline. The volume of 
businéss in them will steadily diminish, as it has been doing for years 
past. British capital will be gradually withdrawn from them, and 
diverted to other fields of speculation or investment. In the transi- 
tion period the floating supply of idle capital will increase, and 
become an additional cause of cheap money. Ultimately other 
investments will be found, or a fresh boom will open up new outlets 
for it. The dislocation, whatever form it may assume, is to be on a 
large scale, and may take some time to run its course.. Meanwhile, 
not much return of order and stability can be looked for in foreigners. 
It is not suggested, however, that the foreign market cannot live 
without the support of the London Stock Exchange. It has, of 
course, the Continental Bourses to fall back on, as it is in fact doing. 
For large classes of international stocks London has already become 
a secondary market. It allowed Berlin, for instance, to sweep it bare 
of Russians, and Berlin has since passed the bulk of them on to Paris. 
For similar reasons it has parted with what used to be large holdings 
of Spanish, Italians and Portuguese. These stocks have had to find 
new and less secure homes for themselves on the Continent. Spanish 
speculators have, with the help of the Bank of Spain, taken on their 
own shoulders a considerable share of their external, as well as of 
their internal debt. Portuguese have got into the hands of second- 
rate Parisian syndicates, who seem determined to exploit Portugal to 
the bitter end, as the Panama Canal was exploited. Apparently the 
end is not far off now. 

Thus the foreign market at large, and every important section of it, 
has in the past few years changed its centre of gravity. The heaviest 
stocks have passed, more or less, into new hands, and the question 
need hardly be asked if they are weaker or stronger hands. A recent 
financial operation disclosed in a striking, not to say alarming, way 
how utterly popular taste has changed even in France towards foreign 
stocks. When the Russian 3 per cent. loan of 1891 was brought out 
there was only one financial centre in Europe where it had any hope 
of even a respectable success. It might go down in Paris, but 
certainly nowhere else. Paris, with every inducement conceivable to 
give it a brilliant reception, made an utter and irretrievable fiasco of 
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it. The French Government gave it an official zmprimatur by 
allowing the Credit Foncier to take part in it. The strongest 
financial institutions in the country joined in the launching of it. A 
syndicate of the ablest and most distinguished financiers staked their 
prestige on its result, Nevertheless, subscribers did not come 
forward for more than a fraction of the amount offered. However 
much French politicians may love Russia, the French renter 
' prefers other securities to Russian bonds. He has more than 
enough of that kind of goods already, and every time the offer of 
them is repeated to him the less he will like it. 

There is a dark look-out for the Russian Treasury. With London 
absolutely closed against it, Berlin actively hostile both on political 
and financial grounds, and Paris “ willing to help, but yet afraid to 
trust,” where is it to do its future borrowing? New loans are 
indispensable, but how or where are they to be floated? And if fresh 
borrowing be shut off, how is the market for existing stocks to be 
sustained ? Spain has the same perplexing dilemma before her in a 
more acute form. Her credit is intrinsically much below that of 
Russia. Bad as her recent fiasco was, Russia will pull through her 
difficulties somehow. But Spain is at the end of her tether. She 
cannot borrow abroad on anything short of usurious terms, and the 
hard struggle she had over her last internal loan suggests that even 
the usurers are getting afraid of her. Within a few hours of the new 
Government being formed at Madrid an agreement was said to have 
been arrived at with a Franco-Spanish syndicate, headed by the 
Banque de Paris. Such desperation loans are generally arranged a 
dozen times before they come to anything, and then nine times out of 
ten they come to nothing. Their principal function seems to be to 
give a free hand at lying and canard-mongering to a certain class 
of diplomatists, Bourse operators and news agencies. 

It is much easier to lie about ten million sterling loans than to 
raise them. The present Finance Minister of Portugal knows that 
from his experience of last summer. The Paris syndicates have given 
frequent examples of it; but, like medicine, the more such lying is 
indulged in, the feebler becomes its effect. Paris itself did not believe 
the other day that there were half-a-dozen of its bankers able to club 
together one-half of ten millions sterling and lunatic enough to lend 
it to Spain. It was a mere Bourse canard, which, to rational minds, 
carried its falsehood on its forehead. The foreign market has at 
times swallowed large doses of such fiction and suffered severely from 
them, but their day is nearly over. Arbitrageurs and scalpers may 
let themselves be fooled by them now and then, for it is their business 
to trade on rumours, but the systematic operator brushes them aside 
as market gag. When applied to cases of notorious national 
bankruptcy like those of Spain and Portugal they are pills to cure 
earthquakes. In the coming year there will be much more heard of 
the earthquakes than of the pills. 

Twice during 1891 a crash in the foreign market was staved off 
by Paris standing in the breach. That would have been .in the 
highest degree creditable to Paris had she at the same time removed 
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the causes of danger, which, however, is just what she has omitted to 
do, and what her peculiar methods are unable to do. Her resistance to 
the twice-threatened crash has not averted, but only postponed it. 
She has only bolstered up a rotten situation which she dared not 
allow to tumble about her ears. In order to gain time she has put 
a few more rotten timbers into the building, so that, when the crash 
does come, the wreck will be so much the greater. For international 
stocks the most hopeful outlook that can be indulged in is gloomy. 
There is trouble enough visible ahead of them to dispense with the 
conjuring up of any remote risks. More than one European 
Government is in the hands of the usurers, from which it is but a 
short step to default. Should war be added to existing evils, the 
circle of default may have to be widened. Paris still stands single- 
handed in the breach, and every fresh strain thrown on her weakens 
her strength while it adds to the heavy load she has to carry. 

It is possible, without being an optimist, to hope for an early 
recovery in our home markets, and for something still better in 
American: Railways, but what can the most sanguine eye see of an 
encouraging kind on the troubled horizon of internationals? There is 
not the narrowest streak of silver lining to their cloud. War or no 
war, they will have to thread their way among perils and pitfalls. 
These facts, obvious and patent to all, should warn careful 
purchasers from them—first, their loss of caste as investments, 
partly through reductions of interest, and still more through 
threatened defaults; second, the narrowing of their market—London 
and Berlin having thrown the principal burden of them on Paris; 
third, the desperate straits in which various Continental states find 
themselves for money to pay their way; fourth, the renewed fear of 
war and war scares, which next spring may reproduce the fearful 
demoralisation of 1886-87. London has acted wisely in getting out 
of international stocks; and will, we trust, be wise enough to remain 
out, until they have returned to something like their intrinsic value. 
The inflation of the past two years on the Paris Bourse will have to 
be wiped out before there is a solid basis for new business. 

While London is giving a wide berth to internationals, it can find 
ample occupation for itself among South Americans. For them, too, 
the coming year threatens to be eventful. It has to witness a new 
presidential election in the Argentine Republic, which may be 
attended with political, not to mention, military accidents. The 
two latest revolutions in Brazil and Chile seem, at the moment, 
to be happily over, but South America still is, as it always has been, 
a country of surprises. What looks impossible to-day may be in full 
swing to-morrow. Chilian and Brazilian stocks may have rebounded 
just a little too sharply from the depression of their revolutionary 
days. At all events, there is more risk of buying them too soon than 
of being too late: Another year in quarantine at reduced prices will 
do them no harm. As for Argentine stocks, they depend much more 
on London than on Buenos Ayres. If they have not seen their 
worst, they have experienced the worst that Argentine politicians can 
do tothem, No folly or fudge is left for those people to perpetrate, 
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The time has come now for self-help, pure and simple, and the first 
step toward that would be to get rid of the Baring incubus. Under the 
careful nursing of the Bank of England it grows heavier and heavier. 
The longer it remains as it is the harder will be its final solution. 
Contrary to expectation, the South American assets which now form 
almost the only residuum of the Baring estate do not improve by 
keeping. While they are locked up in the Bank of England, a huge 
undigested mass of stocks, every market connected with them shares 
their dyspepsia. 

This might be borne with patience if there were any definite hope 
of improvement to look forward to, but quite otherwise. The Three 
Years’ Funding Scheme, which was to give breathing time to the 
Argentine Republic, and restore it to the full vigour of solvency, will 
not accomplish its object. Noneso blind in the City as not to see 
that. Though the scheme has still two years to run it is a fore- 
doomed failure. Instead of giving relief it is piling up future 
liability. Argentina and the Argentine bondholders need now to be 
saved from their too generous friends, the coupon funders of 1891. 
Very probably this will be one of the financial movements of the 
coming year. A strong feeling has shown itself in favour of last 
year’s arrangement being reopened, and the fatal errors it was based 
on being as speedily as possible corrected. An influential committee 
already exists which might take the work in hand ; and if, as is pro- 
posed, it were enlarged to represent all the most important Argentine 
interests, it might speak with authority at Buenos Ayres. 

This question is of growing significance, for Argentine stocks are 
still in a sense the key to our financial position. The depression 
in other markets which began with their collapse will not be finally 
dispelled until they are set up again, or at least till it is seen 
that they can do no more serious harm. London will not be fully 
trusted by New York, or by the Continent, until this festering sore 
has been probed to the bottom, and shows some sign of real healing. 
So far it has only been plastered over, and if kept in that condition 
for another two years there may be little left to heal. Meanwhile 
the whole market suffers in sympathy with South Americans. They 
are discredited, mistrusted and tabooed, but that makes them no 
better. Letting them stew in their own juice has not been a good 
policy, and it cannot be too quickly changed for one more definite 
and constructive. On this, more than anything else, turns the 
immediate future of our own market. The Baring deadlock once 
solved, business would resume its normal course, but what can be 
expected from markets which have eight or ten millions sterling of 
unsaleable stocks hanging 2” terrorem over them? 

To sum up, we may reasonably anticipate that the new year will 
bring many improvements on the one just closed. The crises, the 
scandals, and the many unpleasant experiences of 1891, must pave the 
way for a happier state of affairs in 1892. Since the Baring Friday 
much financial rottenness has been purged away, and though the 
work of purgation may not be complete, it can for the future proceed 
quietly without panics or convulsions. Another advantage gained 
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from past suffering is, that the injury received has been localised, and 
the area of it pretty clearly defined. The lax methods of finance 
from which it proceeded have exposed themselves, and people of 
ordinary caution can henceforth be on their guard against them. 
The loan-mongering and company-promoting tactics, which 
characterised the boom of 1886-89, have, for a time at least, stultified 
themselves by the cruel disenchantment they have given their dupes. 
Both classes of business will for a long while to come be more 
honestly and prudently conducted than hitherto. Legislation and 
public opinion have of late been working strongly in favour of 
sounder finance, and the year 1892 should show some fruit of their 
well-directed efforts. 

While the creation of new securities is being surrounded with 
more effective safeguards, the manipulation of old securities is also 
becoming more difficult. In most markets values have been shaken 
down to a comparatively safe level, and where they are still inflated, as 
among foreign stocks, British capital is very slightly involved. But 
for our entanglements in South America we might begin the new year 
with light hearts and cheerful prospects. As it is, while we are 
struggling with our South American problems, there is likely to be 
smooth water in other quarters. Home railways will be more 
stimulated by cheap money and dearth of investments than they can 
be held back by dull trade, if it should turn dull, which is as yet by 
no means certain. American railways have nothing to hold them back, 
Everything connected with them points, as it has done for months 
past, to an exceptional expansion, both in value and in volume of 
business. The longer it is delayed the more likely it is to come 
again with a sudden rush, as it did last autumn, but with an 
important difference—that next time it will stay. Revivals in other 
departments are also conceivable. The year 1892 can hardly pass 
without a mining boom, but whether it is to be in Indians or Kaffirs 
or Mexicans, or some entirely new group of mines, is yet a mystery. 
Neither need holders of industrials fear that they have been hopelessly 
left in the lurch. The sun will shine again for them too, though we 
are not expert enough prophets to fix a date forits return. Eventhe 
company promoter need not abandon hope. His prolonged Lent will 
end in another carnival: whether in 1892 or a little later is a detail 
interesting only to himself. What is of consequence to the whole 
financial community is, that a new and healthier tone is becoming 
perceptible. If carefully fostered by energetic handling of the 
difficulties which have yet to be arranged, it may develop soon into 
a pronounced revival. 


»™ 
> a 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED.—At the second half-yearly meeting of 
the shareholders, the chairman (Mr. E. Webb), in moving the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, stated that at the end of the half-year the arrears of calls amounted to 
47,244, which had since been reduced by £3,000. The current accounts and deposits, 
given at £583,000, had been increased by £150,000. The total expenditure was £29,000. 
It was intended to issue 70,000 more shares, leaving a balance of 10,000, which would be 
offered to the shareholders at par. The motion was adopted after a short discussion, in 
which the directors were urged to open more branches, and to include Egypt in their 
operations, 
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BANKERS’ PROFIT MARGINS IN THE PAST HALF-YEAR 
AND IN 1891. 


wr) HE average Bank rate during the past half-year has been 
x) a little over £3 per cent., and the market rate of 
discount for fine bills has been, on the average, about 
23% per cent., leaving a difference of 13s. 6d. The 
average allowance on deposit monies has meanwhile been a little 
over 154 per cent., so that the “ profit margin” on the employ- 
ment of deposits seems to have been nearly 3 per cent. This 
profit margin is not equal to what appeared for the second half of 
1890, but it is considerable as things go, and compares with a margin 
of 17s. 6d. for the first half of 1891. Other things being equal, the 
past half-year might seem to have been a fairly good one, and, as it 
is, banks will have little to complain of in the matter of discount 
business. The contraction of business with the Stock Exchange 
has been much more serious—witness the usual figures at the end of 
our banking section, showing the diminished proportion of bankers’ 
clearing returns on Stock Exchange settling days. For some years 
past the proportions have varied between 18 and 20 per cent. of the 
whole London clearing. In 1891, the proportion was about 15 per 
cent., and nothing could be more eloquent of diminished financial 
transactions. Our summary table, showing Bank rate and market 
rates for the past half-year, is as follows :— 





Second halfof| First half of _| Second half of 
1890, 1891, 1891, 
per annum. per annum. per annum. 





; Le GRisA wah i « s 
Average Bankrate . . .| 416 0 3 10 0 2. 
Average market rate (best 

three months’ bills). .| 4 5 6 217 6 


27 








Difference . « «| Oo 26 “6 o 12 6 o 13 «6 

















The difference is nothing abnormal, the fear of renewed complica- 
tions and occasional borrowings by the Bank from the market having 
kept up the market, notwithstanding the maintenance of an enlarged 
visible reserve of cash in the Bank of England. The averages 
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showing the margin of profit to banks on the employment of deposits 
are these :— 





Second half of | First halfof | Second half of 
1890. 1891. 1891. 





hs &ths. 214s @ 

Average market rate (best 
three months’ bills). . 217 2-7 6 
Average allowance on de- 
RIS <Te 6, > a ot Be 2 0 I 13 4 





“Profit margins” . .| Ir I 0 o17 6 © 14 2 




















It was remarked here, a year ago, that there had been a long 
wave in the money market, rates of discount and interest having 
risen since the year 1886, and culminated in the Baring crisis of 
November, 1890. After a crisis, it is usual to find rates of discount 
falling away; but, during 1891, there has been no complete lapse to 
a dead level of cheap money. We find in fact that, while the average 
Bank rate of 1890 was £4. 10s. per cent., that of 1891 has been as 
much as 43. 6s. 8d. The Baring crash was a limited crash, and for 
a time, at any rate, did not appear to do much damage outside the 
immediate circle of finance in London. Trade has not been much 
disorganised, although the Stock Exchange has been very dull and flat 
for the greater part of the year. Had the Baring crisis been allowed to 
generate panic, the position would have been different, and rates 
would have been something like 2 per cent., or perhaps less, while 
industry would have been stopped, trade disorganised and credit 
crushed. The profits of banks would necessarily have suffered, not 
only through the failures of customers and depreciation of securities, 
but also through the difficulty in lending money at profitable rates. 
We cannot expect to escape altogether the effects of previous 
inflation and imprudence, and it would be surprising if, instead of 
the usual period of falling and low rates of discount, succeeding a 
crisis, we were to witness steady or rising rates henceforward. Apart 
from accidents, it must in reason be expected that the money 
market, during 1892, will be easy. About such a matter, however, it 
will be very unsafe to prophesy ; because accidents have taken place 
in the shape, first, of measures for preventing a crash of credit; 


a 
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secondly, the misfortune of bad crops in Europe; thirdly, the 
action which may possibly be taken on Mr. Goschen’s plan for 
augmenting reserves in England, to say nothing of political com- 
plications. The course of affairs during the past six years may be 
set out as follows, leaving the future to take care of itself :— 





1886. 1887. 1888. : 1890. 1891. 





af ae owe 6 CNL t Bis 
3 4 3 


S. Ss a @ 
4 6 4 10 6 8 


Fae ara 
3 1 213 


Average Bank rate 





Average market 
rate of discount . a 93 
Average allowance 
ondeposits . . 118 o 





** Profit margins ”’ 
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MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF LONDON BANKS. 


THE following interim balance-sheets have been issued for 
November, the exact date being mentioned in each case :— 


ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 


Dr. Statement of Accounts for November, 1891. 
Paid-up capital and reserve fund = s : s : ‘ . £1,080,000 o 
Current and deposit accounts, circular nctes, etc. : 4,376,629 19 
Acceptances and liabilities by endorsement on foreign bills negotiated . 743,046 3 


if £6,199,676 3 

Cr. —$— 

Cash in hand and at the Bank of England . a ; , . - £555,219 6 7 

Investments—British Government and other securities . ; : : 446,827 7 11 

Money at call, bills discounted, loans, etc. . : 4345387 17. 2 
Other assets, including bank premises, liabilities of outenen for 

acceptances and foreign bills negotiated, etc. . ° ° . ° 852,241 Il 5 

46,199,676 3 1 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the company on the 24th day of November, 1891, were debts owing to 
sundry persons ™ the —— 
On judgment. ° ‘ . 4 . ° . Nil. 
On specialty ° : ‘ ° ° ° ° : . Nil. 
On notes or bills . . ; ; : 6 ; : ; - grrs6s7 8 © 
On simple contracts . ‘ 3 4 3 - 11,062,980 11 8 
On estimated liabilities . ‘ ‘ Nil, 
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The assets of the company on that day were :— 

Cash on hand and at Bank of England, £1,319,048. 8s. 6d.; cash 

at call and short notice, 41,894,147. 18s. 6d. . ° + 3,213,196 
New 2 per cent. consols and other British Government securities, 

41,336,896 16s. 10d.; Indian Government stocks, Metro- 

politan and other corporation stocks, railway debenture and 

preference stocks, Colonial Government bonds and other invest- 

ments, £1,808,520. 8s. . ° é ‘ ° ° + 351455417 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and advances * customers . 6,147,289 
Banking premises in London and country . = . ° 259,267 


CITY BANK, LIMITED. 
Statement of Accounts, 30th November, 1891. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid-up . - # : . <i ee . 41,000,000 
Reserved fund . , ; * ° 500,000 
Current and deposit somite, £ 5,871,907. 7s. ‘3a. ~ accupteness and 
liabilities by endorsement, ANS 11s. 8d.; other liabilities, 
£248,012, os. 8d. . = 2 : - : - 8,907,094 





10,407,094 





Investments 3 : . ‘ F 3 £829,996 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England : . . ‘ ° ° 787,278 
Money at call . ‘ ° . . ° ° ° ° 295,000 
Bills discounted, loans, oleae etc. : : 53579452 
Liabilities of customers on acceptances, and elements per sentin = 2,787,175 
Bank premises . ° ° ° $ ° . . . . 128,192 





£ 10,407,094 





IMPERIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on 30th November, 1891. 


Dr. 
Current and deposit accounts . F ° ° i i ‘ - £39715,392 
Acceptances. ° ° F . ‘ ° ° . 544,072 
Other liabilities . : ; ‘ : - ° 35,019 
Redemption of premises . e . . - 9,807 
Paid-up capital . . ° : , i . . : ° ° 675,000 
Reserve fund . ‘ = ‘ F : . ° ° ° 200,000 





453179,291 





Cr. 
Cash in hand and at Bank of snsina , = os 45559452 
Money at call . ° ° ° e ° 528,000 
Government securities > - ° ° ° ° 302,061 
Acceptances as per contra, secured . . ° ° 544,072 
Bills discounted . a . 3 ° ° 828,197 
Loans and other securities . ° . ‘ . 29331,401 
Premises . ; . a ‘ ‘ . . : 90,105 


on ew OW ON 





£55179,291 


+ 
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LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Liabilities and Assets on the 30th day of November, 1891. 
LIABILITIES. 
Debts owing to sundry persons by the company :—On ae 


42,574,831 ; on simple contracts, £33,183,442 . ‘ 43537585273 


ASSETS. 


Government securities, viz. :—-Consols (2 per cent.) and new 24 per 
cents. (£5,732,991. 7s. 11d.), Canada 4 per cent. bonds, Egyptian 
3 per cent. bonds, and Turkish 4 per cent. bonds guaranteed by the 
British Government, £6,279,193; stocks and debentures guaranteed 
by Indian Government, 890,084 ; Metropolitan and other cor- 
poration stocks, colonial bonds and English railway debentures, 
41,227,890 ; other securities, £12,183; bills of exchange, 
£11,878,819 ; loans and advances to customers, £9,250,591; 
liability of customers for bills accepted by the company, £2,574,831; 
cash at the Bank of England and on hand, £3:723,941 5 ; cash at 
call and at notice, £2, 664,770 5 — and other — of the 


bank, £481,397 - . oS & Is £38,983,699 


LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the company on m 27th eenaen a were :— 
Capital paid up . . . ° A ‘ £761,125 
Reserve fund ° ° . ° - ‘ - 568,750 
Current, deposit and other accounts : ‘. , . ‘SEER gre 





£91441, 387 
The assets of the company on that day were: — 





Cash in hand and at Bank of England, £1,161,929. 175. 4d.; 

money at call and at short notice, £545,935. 10s. 7d. . + £1,707,865 
Investments :—British Government securities (£812,945. 15s. 5d.), 

Indian and Colonial Government stocks and bonds, Indian rail- 

way guaranteed stocks and debentures, British railway eee 

stocks and debentures, British enereen stocks . a" 1,458,606 
Bills of exchange = 3 1,607,892 
Advances on current accounts, loans, promissory 1 notes and other 

securities ° i ; - 4,421,806 
Bank premises, at head office and ‘branches ‘i ’ ‘ . a 245,216 





£9,441, 387 





LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LIMITED. 


Monthly Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on the last day of November, 1891. 


Dr. 
Current accounts and deposits, 45,183,326. 9s. 2d.; other liabilities, 

£106,406. 6s. 11d.; — and een as ” contra, 

£2,778. 75.6d@.  . ; - £5,292,511 
Paid-up capital . . ° ° ° . ; ; ° . ° 574,210 
Reserve fund . ° = ° . ° = 3 . > ‘ 199,526 


Cr. 
Cash in hand and at Bank of oe P = = - £801,036 
Money at call and short notice . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 328,650 
British Government securities . . ° . . é 1,183,326 
Other securities . . ° ° ‘ 4 ° ° ; 289,850 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. ° ° . ‘ 3,460,605 
Liability of customers for acceptance and endorsement - ° a a 2,778 


£6,066,247 


0 OW 


£6,066,247 


ms 
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LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


a Statement of the Liabilities and Assets on 28th November, 1891. 
Current accounts and deposits . 5 : : ‘ ‘i - £231974,988 
Acceptances and endorsements as - contra . . , . 446,68 
Other liabilities . F a : i ‘ ‘ ‘ 868,017 
Paid-up capital . ° . ° ° . . . . + 2,800,000 
Reserve fund . ° : . ‘ ° . ‘ ; 1,655,620 





42957455314 


Cr. 


Cash in hand and at Bank of “aee ‘ ; + 4£45335,352 10 11 
Money at call and short notice . = . - ° + 4,126,119 7 
Imperial Government securities . . 2 4,687,000 
Liability of customers for acceptance and endorsement ‘ . 446,689 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. e ° . : ; ‘ = - 13,649,340 
Other securities . 3 : ‘ ° ° ° ‘ 2,500,813 





429,745,314 





LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets on 30th November, 1891. 
Dr. 


Capital paid-up . ° ° . ° . . ° 
Guarantee fund . ‘ i . . 


41,800,000 
1,163,215 


Current and deposit accounts, etc. ° ° ° ° e 10,835,809 


Acceptances : ° ° . ° . . 1,392,955 


415,191,980 








Co. 


Government stock, viz., £2, 000,000 semen taken at 90 . % 1,800,000 
Other British Government securities . ‘ s : 1,079,661 
Indian and Colonial Government securities . 

Cash in hand and at the Bank of England . ° 

Bills discounted, loans and other securities—money at call included 

Liability of customers for acceptances : ; 

Freehold and leasehold premises, buildings, furniture, etc. 


> le eusdinn 


415,191,980 9 


NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED. 


THE liabilities of the National Bank, Limited, on Saturday, the 28th day of November, 1891, 
were as follows, viz. :— 
NE 5 cee wig” gs She sl ar he Nil. 
On specialty ° * ° Nil. 
On notes or bills, including bank notes ‘in circulation ‘ - £1,548,099 18 11 
On simple contracts. $ : ‘ 2 A 8 : 9,949,692 2 4 
On estimated liabilities ° . ‘ Nil. 
The assets of The National Bank, Limited, on that dey were— 
Government securities : £2 per cent. consols, 4 1,490,017. 12s. 3d.; 
Exchequer bonds, £122,500. . 1,612,517 12 3 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes. ° . ° + 3,658,119 8 10 
Cash on hand and at the ~— of England « . > : 1,593,107 O 4 
Other securities . ° " ° 6.454.523 15 4 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 
Liabilities and Assets, 25th November, 1891. 


CaPITAL.—Paid, £2,612,691 ; calls unpaid, £1,059; uncalled, £2,686,250; reserve 
liability, £10,600,000 ; total, £15,900,000. Reserve fund (invested in English Government 
securities), £1,626,835. 16s. 2d. LIABILITIES.—Debts owing to sundry persons by the 
company: On notes or bills, £218,359; on simple contracts, £40,263,005. ASSETS.— 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of England, £4,418,992; cash at call and short notice, 
43,225,211; English Government securities, £7,603,000 (of which £200,000 are lodged 
for the public accounts, etc.) ; other securities, £5,952,134; bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, and advances to customers, £23,752,287. 





PRESCOTT DIMSDALE CAVE TUGWELL & CO., LIMITED. 
Monthly Balance-sheet, 30th November, 1891. 





LIABILITIES. 


Capital account::—Nominal capital, £2,000,000, in 80,000 shares 

of £25 each, of which there have been issued 50,938 "shares, 48 

paid, £407,504 ; reserve, £202,500 ‘ £610,004 0 
Current and deposit accounts, a 6s. od. ; : liabilities on 

acceptances and ‘ee ee ” 10d. ; on 

£61,652. 145. 8d. . - ° + —-39850,851 15 


44,460,855 15 





ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and at the Bank of England, etc., £508,626. 2s.; 

cash at call and short notice, £480,500 . £989,126 2 
Investments :—Consols and other Imperial Government. securities, 

£490,892. 16s. 2d.; Indian and Colonial Government securities, 

corporation stocks and British railway debenture and preference 

stocks, 4321,759. 8s. 2d.; railway ordinary stocks and other 

securities, £121,521. ait 6d. 2 2 ° ° “ . 934,174 3 
Bills discounted . 2 : ‘ . - ° ° 3S . 899,128 
Advances to customers 4 1,469,074 8 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances and guarantees, per "contra ° 149,106 13 10 
Bank premises . ° . ° . ° . ° 20,245 13 8 








44,460,855 15 3 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts on 28th November, 1891. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital and reserve fund . 42,555,000 
Deposits and current accounts, Li 12, 108, 662. 35. I Id. ; "acceptances and 
liabilities by “9 ene 41,931, 580. 15s. 305 3 other en, 
£305,284. 16s. 3d. . : . . : + 14,345,527 





min 


416,900,527 





Cash in hand and at Bank of England 7 . ° 42,113,321 
Money at call and short notice . ° ° . ° 1,972,000 
Investments, including reserve fund . s ‘ » 2,811,479 
Discounts, loans and other advances . ° e = 7,515,542 
Liability of customers on acceptances and endorsements = 1,931,580 
Bank premises and other assets . ° ° ° i ° 556,604 


NW COW O 





£16,900, 527 


wn 
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WILLIAMS DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Statement of Accounts, 30th November, 1891. 
Dr. 
Capital,125,000 £50 shares, £6,250,000, of which = up £8 - share £1,000,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund. 360,000 0 oO 
Amount due on current, deposit and other accounts ; ° ° ° 9,373,428 10 3 
Acceptances, credits opened, and bills — < . : ° 460,866 5 10 
Rebate on bills not due ° ° ° ° ° ° 24,483 13 





411,218,778 14 
Cr. 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of England, 41,112,993. IIs. 3¢.; 
money at call and short notice, £747,852. 16s. Id. - £1,860,846 
English Government stock, £864,802. 125. 3¢.; Indian Government 
securities, guaranteed railway stocks, etc., 4£879,331- 12s. 9d. ° 1,744,134 
Bills of exchange . : ° 2,534,082 
Advances on current accounts and loans on security - - . 4,368,467 
Liability of customers on account of the bank’s acceptances credits 
issued, and bills —- ; = 4 . = 2 460,866 
Bank premises . ° . “ ° ° ° ° . - 249,781 


411,218,778 














BANKING AND THE VICTORIAN LAND “BOOM.” 


ee moe of December was p Pramas ee in Melbourne, 
combined with the disturbance of public confidence in 

the stability of some of the existing local “land banks ” 
and building societies, to say nothing of one or two 
bane of issue, emphatically remind us that the mischievous reaction 
from the widespread inflated speculation in land in Victoria, which 
culminated two and a half years ago, has not yet subsided. The 
recent collapse of financial institutions has by no means been confined 
to Victoria, although the failures occurring in that colony have 
involved the heaviest amount of loss and misery, because the exploded 
land “boom ” there developed its wildest frenzy and absorbed an 
immensely larger proportion of local resources and credit than was 
contributed to it by sister colonies. But the speculative spirit spread 
to Sydney, and within the last month or two a number of land 
mortgage and investment companies have come to an untimely end 
in that city. The area of monetary trouble being so much wider in 
Victoria than elsewhere, however, some time must elapse before the 
number of victims and the extent of their sufferings can be definitely 
ascertained. It may assist our readers, meanwhile, in forming an 
idea of the magnitude of the bubble that has burst, if we state that the 
quantity of suburban land cut up into building allotments and sold 
contiguous to Melbourne in a single twelvemonth would suffice to 
accommodate the entire population of the British metropolis with its 
5,000,000 of inhabitants. It was in 1889 that the land fever was at 
its height, and yet only within the past few months the havoc caused 
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by it has been more acutely felt than before. The reason is obvious. 
Bills given in payment of property purchased have, in many cases, 
been renewed more than once. Hopes were entertained by the 
holders of these documents that the floating of fresh Government 
loans in January, 1892, would add extensively to the circulating 
medium in the colony, give a general impetus to business, and thus 
afford a chance to debtors to get out of their difficulties. But these 
hopes have been doomed to disappointment. English investors are 
led to think that the leading Australian colonies have been borrowing 
during the past seven years quite out of proportion to their increase 
of population, and the settlement and cultivation of rural districts 
provided with railways which have been constructed out of English 
money. The result is, that the Treasurer of Victoria has been com- 
pelled to issue £2,000,000 of bonds at 4 per cent. within that colony, 
with what success, however, remains to be seen. At the same time, 
the Treasurer of New South Wales, in his Budget speech, delivered a 
few weeks since, announced to the Legislative Assembly of that colony 
that “‘they had come to the end of their tether as regards borrowing 
in London.” It is significant that the crash in both the colonies 
named should take place almost concurrently with intimations 
received from the Government loan agents here that further issues of 
Government stock in England must beindefinitely postponed. Local 
banks, seeing no immediate prospect of borrowers being assisted by 
their extended forbearance, have brought pressure to bear for a settle- 
ment all round and refused to renew bills maturing. Hine dle 
lachryme ! 

Before proceeding to show how far the action of the Victorian 
banks of issue, in the first instance, helped to bring about the land 
speculation which has been followed by consequences so disastrous, 
it may still more enable us to realise the pitch it reached if we 
compare some items in the colonial banking returns for 1888 (the 
year in which the dacz//us of the mania made its appearance in force) 
and 1889 with corresponding items in the returns for 1891. The 
following particulars are derived from the published returns of about 
sixteen local banks of issue. In 1888 there was an excess of advances 
over deposits of 47,754,721 in Victoria, with a population over a 
million. In 1889 the excess was £10,048,176. The total increase in 
deposits in the four years, during which monetary conditions have been 
abnormal, is £4,440,217, being 48,000,000 less than the borrowings 
from the banks in the same period. In the decade 1879-89, the 
advances embraced 85 per cent. of the total assets, having risen 194 
millions in the five years ending in 1889. In the latter year the 
maximum of excess of advances over deposits was reached in the 
history of Victorian banking. In no previous year in the decade 
did this excess amount to half its total in the height of the land 
boom. It may be added that, in a crisis so severe and widespread, 
and still in active operation, nothing short of a miracle could 
prevent the evil effects from lingering in Victoria for years to come, 
and undermining some financial institutions which have hitherto 
survived. 
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There cannot be a doubt that the time of inflation and the ruin 
which has followed in its train, and under which Victoria continues 
to groan, is due more to a plethora of banks and to the facilities they 
too readily afforded their customers four years ago, and subsequently, 
for gambling in land, than to any other cause whatsoever. It has too 
long been the misfortune of the colony to be “overbanked,” and 
although charges for money have been high and profits large, 
competition has been keen and risk formidable. But the tendency 
to prodigal lending, especially on the part of associated banks of 
issue, among which are divided the Government deposits, became 
aggravated ten years ago, when Colonial Government credit took a 
commanding position in the London market. For long intervals the 
banks had large portions of the Government loans raised here in 
their hands, and as the unused balances of these loans could not 
be fully employed in feeding ordinary legitimate business, banking 
authorities were known in some instances, as their supplies from 
this source largely and rapidly increased, to almost press advances 
upon their most favoured clients. When it is remembered that 
between 1880 and 1890 about 420,000,000 was borrowed here by 
the Victorian Government, ostensibly for “reproductive works,” 
an estimate may be formed of the augmented resources the banks 
had at their disposal from Government deposits for lending pur- 
poses. Trusted speculators have occasionally been known in 1885-89. 
to obtain thousands from their bankers for investment in urban and 
suburban land without any appreciable margin of value over the 
price to be paid. Treatment so liberal soon attracted many eager 
to avail themselves of it, and, as might be expected, a crowd of 
uninvited guests ultimately exceeded even the bountiful provision 
made for them by the banks at this monetary banquet. The specu- 
lators soon took the bit in their teeth, and it was only a question of 
time when bank managers and directors must combine to check the 
rampant speculation which they themselves had indiscreetly initiated 
and encouraged. 

But prosperous as the Victorian banks were in 1888, ere yet the 
excitement in land negotiations had reached fever point, some of 
them were impatient to enlarge the scope of their business, and a 
founder of one of the younger banks of issue, who is also a prominent 
figure in the Legislative Assembly, arranged for the issue of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission with a view to an amendment of the Bank Act 
of 1864. The réal object of the Commission was disguised to the 
uninitiated. Mr. (now Sir) M. H. Davies had most to say, it is 
understood, in nominating members of the Commission, selecting the 
witnesses to give evidence, guiding the Commission as to the con- 
clusions at which they should arrive, and framing the report they 
should present to Parliament. According to the original Bank Act, 
the banks had no legal power to lend on land as a direct security. 
This fact, however, the borrowing public do not seem to have looked 
critically into, and mortgages on land, which had all along been very 
generally accepted by the banks as a security for advances, were 
taken as a collateral, the direct security being the acceptance of the 
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borrower. If the borrower’s bill was not met at maturity, the lending 
bank claimed the right to sell the land. The proof that the banks 
felt their ground unsafe in taking this course appears in the stealthy 
and equivocal way in which the avowed object of the Banking 
Commission was stated. To those unskilled in such matters, it 
would seem that the chief end proposed in appointing the 
Parliamentary Commission was to protect the noteholders in case of 
a bank of issue failing, while there is reason to believe that the note- 
holders had been amply safe-guarded already. It was felt by those 
interested in amending the Act that, if the primary object of Mr. 
Davies and his friends (whose banks had been accustomed to lend on 
land, who, nevertheless, thought the legal authority for their policy 
open to grave doubt, and who desired absolute legal sanction for 
taking land as a direct security) had been put in the foreground, the 
public might discover that the banks of issue had been lending on 
land without a sufficient legal basis, and might take steps to set aside 
as illegal all sales of land effected by them to satisfy their mortgage 
claims. What else but this fear could prompt them to have a special 
clause inserted in their Amended Bank Act giving them power to 
make advances on land as a direct security? The Bill was hurried 
through Parliament with little or no discussion, owing to the crass 
ignorance of finance prevailing in as well as out of the Legislature 
in Victoria. F 

The original Victorian Bank Act of 1864 is so vague and ill- 
digested, that it can afford no guarantee for the solvency of banking 
institutions. The only clauses of the least importance in that Act 
are clauses 4 and 5. The former of these clauses enacts that a full 
and correct account shall be prepared every week, exhibiting the 
‘assets, property, credits and securities,” and “the respective. 
debts, engagements and _ liabilities,’ belonging to each banking 
company, under certain heads set forth in a schedule. Clause 5 
requires that from the aforesaid weekly statements “shall be pre- 
pared a quarterly account showing capital stock, amount of last 
dividend and reserved profit, verified on oath of.the managing 
director or chief cashier, and be laid before Parliament.” There is 
no enforcement of an independent audit. Besides, no assurance is 
demanded that the capital of a bank shall be adequate, or that the 
deposits it receives in the colony shall not be transferred for use to 
some distant colony or country in strengthening a weak position. 
It was by using deposits obtained in Australia and England to 
bolster up unsound branches in Ceylon and at the Cape that the old 
Oriental Bank came to grief. 

In the Act of 1888, “to amend the Banks and Currency Statute 
of 1864,” the first clause of moment is clause 3, which makes notes a 
first charge on the assets in the event of insolvency. Yet no limit 
seems to be placed on the note issue, and no proportion of metallic 
reserve to the amount of issue is in any way alluded to. Clause 5 
authorises any bank to issue notes to bearer if only it has a sub- 
scribed capital of £250,000, and a paid-up capital of £125,000. This 
arrangement the colonists think preferable to Mr. Goschen’s proposal 
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to limit the note issue to a single institution under adequate safe- 
guards, The notes issued by the banks are subject to a duty of 2 
per cent., and other taxes payable to the Government of the colony 
on banking bring up the charges on the issue to what is equivalent to 
about 3% per cent. 

Skilfully sandwiched between clauses 5 and 7 is the one which 
forms the raison d’étre of the Parliamentary Commission and the 
Amended Banking Bill: ‘* Any incorporated banking company may, 
notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in any Act in 
force in the Colony of Victoria relating to such bank, advance or 
lend money on the security of lands, houses, ships or pledges of 
merchandise.’ We need hardly say that this clause reduces at a 
stroke banking practice, as we have long known it in England, toa 
mere system of vulgar pawnbroking. The passage of that fatal 
clause is responsible for the entire disorganisation of credit and 
dislocation of business which accompanied and succeeded the 
financial orgies of the land boom. The A//ah who created the 
Commission and secured the passage of the ]3ill recommended by the 
Commission, was Mr. M. H. Davies, and his prophet was the rest- 
lessly zealous general manager of the Commercial Bank of Australia, 
a member of the Commission, who, perhaps, is now less enamoured of 
his handiwork in this lowering of the functions of Colonial banking 
than he was. 

Clause 7 makes it penal for a bank in any advertisement to 
specify its capital without distinctly stating whether it be authorised, 
subscribed or paid-up. But the requirements of the Amended Act 
are satisfied with a balance-sheet unaudited by experts outside the 
bank, provided it is signed and sworn to by the accountant and 
managing director of the bank. 

The disadvantages of the shortsighted system of banking now 
openly authorised by statute, and recognised by the community in 
Victoria, are palpable enough. In regular banking,*in which three 
and six months’ bills drawn and accepted “ for value received ” act 
a leading part, the credit limit is short and definite. The foundation 
of the bills is goods which are supposed to have changed hands from 
seller to buyer. These goods, it is assumed, will, for the most part, 
be disposed of by the time the bill is due, and the acceptor will 
accordingly be put in funds to pay the indebtedness as represented 
by the bill. So also when goods are exported and advances are 
made to the exporter on shipping documents and draft on the con- 
signee. The commodities, the value of which the bill represents, are 
presumably marketable, and the balance of probabilities is that the 
draft will be met at maturity. But it is altogether different with land 
as a banking security. In a new country, and among a speculative 
people, land is necessarily subject to wide fluctuations in value, and 
in a crisis like the present in Australia it is, in most cases, abso- 
lutely unsaleable at any price. Moreover, to be of any real service 
to the borrower on such a security, the loan must usually be for 
a period of years. These unfavourable conditions, it may be said, are 
largely compensated by the higher rates of interest allowed on land 
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loans. But do those higher rates fully cover the excessive risks run, 
under the circumstances, by the lending banks? We doubt it. In 
exposing the new pawnbroking system of banking which has been 
established in Victoria, it is needless to do more than point to the 
enormous lock-up of capital which the encouragement of land 
speculation given by banks has already entailed upon them. Many 
of them have not only squatting stations and agricultural farms on 
their shoulders, but numerous speculative allotments and untenanted 
buildings which they will be unable to dispose of for years owing to 
the complete absence of buyers. No Parliamentary measure ever 
introduced in connection with Australian banking has done a tithe of 
the injury in shaking public confidence in local banks which was 
worked by the Act brought forward and passed so surreptitiously. 
Regarded as a plan devised by one or two greedy bankers to multi- 
ply outlets for lending Governments deposits, which they expected 
would roll into their custody like a Pactolian and perennial stream 
from year to year from Australian loans issued in London, it has, 
happily for bank shareholders, proved a miserable failure, and over- 
whelmed its authors and their friends with loss and disappointment. 


M. MACFIE. 
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[From a BANKING CoNTRIBUTOR.] 


HERE are many of our readers who are connected with banks 
in various parts of the country, and many others who have 
friends who either are in, or wish to be in, banks, it is our 
intention to issue a series of two or three articles on bank 

Rea clerks. As they will be essentially practical, we hope they 
may prove of uSe as well as interest. It may be that we can advise on some 

oints. 

X Bank clerks form a very large and important section of the community ; 
they are to be numbered by thousands, ay, tens of thousands, and are to be - 
found in almost every town. They are spreading, and year by year places 
that previously knew them not have come to understand who and what they 
are. It may be that in the course of another twenty years there will be xo 
town or village that is not acquainted with them, and that is not honoured by 
some of them living in its midst. Whatever may be their future and 
prospects, this we know, that there are ever hundreds of ‘recruits awaiting 
with anxiety a probable vacancy, and thousands of lads eagerly desirous of 
placing their foot firmly on the path in life which leads to “ being something 
in a bank.” Thus now. In spite of the large number of institutions in the 
country, and the constant progress and multiplication of them, there is hardly 
sufficient outlet for the enormous supply. Wait a few years, and you will see 
the current of embryo bankers growing gradually stronger and stronger, until, 
with one big rush, it will cross the border, and bonnie Scotland will find that 
it, too, must follow the practice that holds in England, and start right away 
on the branch bank principle. This will give an additional outlet fora time, 
but only foratime. Ireland will next feel the bitterness and the emulation of 
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English competition, and the old-established Irish joint-stock banks will have 
to look sharp after their laurels when English enterprise and English spirit 
are on their track. Then will come a change. 

When that change comes, banking will be widely different to what it is 
now. The principle will be altered. As banking in the time of Moses was 
worked on totally different lines to those which obtain now-a-days, so will 
there be an equally radical change in the future, which may not be in our 
day, but is not very distant. But of that more anon. 

In these times, when each trade has its union, we should not be at all 
surprised at any time to hear that bank clerks had formed themselves into a 
union. Jndeed we have already heard the subject hinted at. Let there be a 
union by all means, if it will tend to extend the good feeling of fraternity, and 
add to their sociability. Union by all means, if it means that brothers in 
distress will be assisted, and widows and orphans helped and cared for. 
Union by all means, if it will extend a knowledge of the science of banking, 
and lead to a more intimate knowledge of banking law. We will on these 
lines support it. As things are now, bank clerks, as a rule, are glad to get to 
their homes when the day’s work is over, and do not care to stop about to 
listen to lectures, which probably are not delivered till seven or eight o’clock 
in the evening. Give them the lecture in writing, and they will read it over 
their pipes or cigarettes in their own rooms, and discuss the subject of it with 
their friends of the shovel. 

In a bank. Well, naturally if we are to consider bank clerks generally and 
particularly, we must first of all comment on how a man becomes a bank 
clerk. What is the ofen sesame to the shrine of Mammon. With some, 
perhaps many banks the custom holds that a clerk must be nominated by a 
director. Under these circumstances, the nomination may be all the man has 
to go through before he takes his seat on the bank stool, or it may simply be 
the preliminary which will entitle him to compete at the examination. With 
other banks, clerkships are obtainable by competition only, and on the result 
of the competition his starting salary depends. 

There are tens of thousands of fathers and mothers in this country who 
have hazy, very hazy, notions of what a bank clerk’s life really is. They, may- 
be, live in a country town where there is a private bank, or the branch of a 
joint-stock bank, with a notice emblazoned on the window, or door, or both, 
* Office hours, ten till four; ten till one on Saturdays.” The good-hearted 
“old folk” think that the hours are easy. The paterfamilias keeps his 
account there, and when he draws his cheque notices that the cashier is not 
overburdened with work, that several of the clerks in the rear are entering in 
cash-books, or sharpening their pencils, or reading the paper, or changing 
their coats. The work is light—that is conclusion No. 2. The parents talk 
over all this, and they know that Mr. So-and-so gets a salary of £300 or 
#400 a year. Conclusion No. 3—the pay is capital. Hours, work, pay— 
three important items certainly. Then comes the consideration of the great 
amount of respect that is always paid to Mr. So-and-so (who has been in the 
bank twenty years, perhaps). Conclusion No. 4—the social position is high. 
What a fine thing it would be to procure a berth in a bank for the young 
hopeful! He is but a lad of fifteen, and if he can be started in a bank, he 
will have his foot placed on the bottom rung of that ladder to mount which 
means fame and wealth, and the ascent of which is simplicity itself. What 
wonder then that an abnormal amount of anxiety is displayed about getting 
the all-essential nomination! The parents draw their conclusions from their 
own knowledge, procured in their own town, and they naturally think that 
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every bank in every town is the same. Acting on that assumption, they 
procure the nomination ; their son gets the post, and is sent to the head office 
in London. That is the first startler. His instructions are that he is to 
write home daily, saying exactly how he is getting on. Surprise No. 2 comes 
when they learn that he has to be at his office at a quarter to nine, instead of 
ten o’clock, each morning ; and that his time of leaving is seldom before six, 
often after. They make enquiries, and learn that the London hours are nine 
to four ; Saturdays, nine to one. There is the preparation for the start, there 
is the finishing up after the closing of the doors. The work is not as in the 
office where the father keeps his account in the country. There is no time 
for paper reading, or pencil sharpening. It is one constant, terrible drive 
from morning till night. That has a depressing effect on the father’s sanguine 
expectations, and he concludes that, for his son to make progress and headway, 
he will have to really work, and work hard too. His son does of start at 
£300 a year! The bank managers or directors, owing either to insufficient 
consideration of the lad’s abilities, or incapacity of finding them at all, start 
him at £40 or £50, and tell him that if he work well and satisfactorily he 
will receive an increase annually of £10 till he reaches £150 or £200, when 
by special merit he can go ahead again. This is what the Americans would 
call an eye-opener. But it is of no use repining; the lad is in the bank, and 
he must make headway as well as he can, and as quicklyashecan. All rests 
-with him now. The battle of life is before him, and he must make the best 
of it. 

Need we go into a detailed account of the embryo bank manager’s 
troubles and worries? Need we give a history of his errors and slips ; of his 
wrong casts and wrong entries? Need we repeat the strong language that is 
from time to time used towards him because of careless mistakes on his part ? 
We trust not, as we should not like so to sully these pages. Need we 
try and depict the feelings of the youth when, on coming in from his “ walk,” 
he discovers he is a pound or so short, and that he must make itup? Need 
we tell his after-thought when he recollects that, by making up that amount, 
he has barely left himself enough for his own subsistence till next pay-day? 
No, we think we may well put down our pen, and leave these points to the 
fertile brains and lively imaginations of our readers. 


We have given one view only in this article, perhaps a gloomy one. 
Parents! do not form your opinions of a bank clerk’s life on these remarks. 
Wait, and next month we will treat the matter further, and take other phases, 
There is much to speak about. There are pros and cons. A bank clerk’s 
life is by no means a bad one; it has many advantages; it has some dis- 
advantages. The point is, which predominate? We will try and shew. 
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A TEL§GRAM has been received from Melbourne to the following effect :— 
‘Splendid and unanimous meeting of depositors and shareholders. To 
re-open immediately. Confidence restored.” The chairman of the Mel- 
bourne board of directors, speaking at a general meeting of shareholders on 
October 1, said ‘‘they had never purchased or speculated in real estate nor 
properties of any kind, the operations of the bank being confined chiefly to 
business of a liquid character.” 
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POSTAL ORDERS. 


inconvenience and some loss to bankers, both of which 

might we think be mitigated if the postal authorities 

would give the public greater facilities for obtaining pay- 

ment of these orders. Inthe course of banking business 

it is almost impossible for a banker to take the number of every postal 

order paid in by his customers, and the consequence is that if there 

is any irregularity in the order, the loss falls on the banker, as he is 

unable to identify the customer by whom it was paid in. Why 

should not traders who are in the habit of receiving large numbers 

of postal orders be permitted to send them to the post office, and 

after leaving them to be checked, receive, either through the post or 

on application, a crossed cheque for the amount? Some such 

arrangement would, we believe, be willingly adopted by the public, 
and would save bankers a large amount of inconvenience. 

This difficulty of taking the numbers is of great importance in 

considering the questions arising out of the proposal to issue £1 notes. 

If the notes are taken to by the public, traders and shopkeepers will 


day by day pay large quantities of them into their banks. If the 
bankers decide to take the number of each note, an increase of staff 
would probably be necessary, which would involve expense and loss 
of profit. On the other hand, if it became the practice not to take 
the numbers, the inducement to forgery would be enormously in- 
creased, through the impossibility of tracing the offender, while the loss 
would fall upon the banker. 
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EXCITEMENT was caused at Colchester on December 8th by an announce- 
ment that the bank of Messrs. Mills, Bawtree, Dawnay, and Curzon had 
suspended business pending an arrangement with another bank. The 
following announcement appeared on the closed doors of the bank :—‘*‘ We 
regret to announce that, in consequence of heavy pressure, we are obliged to 
suspend our business pending negotiations with another bank, which are 
in course of arrangement.—(Signed) Mills, Bawtree, Dawnay, Curzon & Co. 
—December 8, 1891.” On the same date the firm issued a circular stating 
that, in consequence of realising locked-up securities left in the hands of 
the bank by the late firm of Mills, Errington, Bawtree & Co., they have made 
arrangements with the banking firms of Gurneys, Round, Green & Co., 
Gurneys, Alexanders & Co., and Sparrow, Tufnell & Co., to provide funds 
for the immediate requirements of their customers, by paying all bank notes 
in full, and by making advances not exceeding 15s. in the pound on current 
credit accounts. The note-issue authorised was £48,704, and the actual 
circulation in November a little over £15,000. 
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THE LEEDS PROPOSALS AND THE LONDON PLAN. 
(By a Stock-BRoKER.) 


I. 


HE address delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 

for 

it showed that its author was thoroughly alive to the deep and 

practical importance, to the whole of the community, of 

soundness in our system of banking and currency. And 

he had exempted himself from any close criticism. In republishing his 

address, he asked that it might be borne in mind that he had simply placed 

a sketch before the public, opening up a number of questions and suggestions 

for preliminary discussion, but distinctly disavowing any final or formal 

plans. The fuller explanation, that he promised to communicate on another 

occasion, was awaited with an anxious interest, which manifested itself in the 

number and eminence of the authorities who met to hear his speech in the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall early last month. : 

Mr. Goschen opened his speech at Leeds with an energetic description of 
the danger to which the credit and business of the country had been exposed 
by what is called the “ Baring Crisis;” and he pointed out how that crisis 
had been tided over by the recognised capacity of those who were governing 
the Bank of England at the time, and by the goodwill of the authorities of 
the Bank of France, who, with promptness, courteously. consented to our 
drawing from them three millions of gold. But when the difficulty was over, . 
he found, men began to ask why they should ever have got into it; and they 
had postulated divers reasons. ‘‘ What was developed to my mind,” he said, 
‘was this—that there were not sufficient banking reserves in the country.” 
He also represented as insufficient the ostensible bullion reserve of England, 
which he compared with the enormous amounts of ostensible bullion reserve 
in France, Germany and the United States; and he proposed, by issuing £1 
notes, to gather in many millions of gold from the circulation. 

In beginning his speech at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Mr. Goschen 
emphasized the fact that, though legislation may possibly do something 
towards mitigating the consequences of panics and over-speculation, it can 
prevent neither one nor the other. What it can do, he maintained, is as 
nothing compared with that prudence which bankers and merchants and all 
interested in industry may themselves exercise. He went on to remind his 
audience that at Leeds he had touched upon two points—one was the 
question of bankers’ reserves, and the other was the expediency of a larger 
stock of gold being secured as a central store; and, on the present occasion, 
he said, he was going to ask them to listen to what he had to say on the 
second of those two subjects. He then propounded a plan for increasing 
our apparent reserve of bullion, the details of which are probably still 
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fresh in his hearers’ memories. It is founded on £1 notes, which are to be 
issued to bankers in exchange for light gold coins, and is formed to give more 
elastic powers to the Bank of England. And it will be for the intelligent 
banking interest, the manufacturing interest, and the public at large, 
Mr. Goschen declared, to determine whether his plan shall be adopted. 

Now, what attitude will they generally assume towards his plan, 
and what attitude would be prudent? The subject is complex: and the 
public at large will probably condemn or approve the plan, accordingly as 
they prefer carrying a sovereign or a £1 note. Not to such arbiters, how- 
ever, has Mr. Goschen addressed the elaborate arguments of which his speeches 
are made up. What will be the attitude of men of business? It is not very 
easy to predict ; the present generation having never before been called upon 
to pronounce upon the subject. But there seems to be no adequate reason 
for supposing that men of business will determine, in this instance, in a 
different way from that in which they usually determine when, though the 
subject before them is different, the conditions are the same. 

We may conceive, for example, the man of business recovering from 
sickness—lying at home convalescent after an unexpectedly acute attack of 
syncope. Heis visited by a fashionable physician, retained at a fixed annual fee. 
The physician describes to him the exceeding danger of the rare disorder with 
which he was seized ; and how he was only delivered from sudden death by 
the high capacity of the practitioner then at hand, and by the goodwill of a 
pre-eminently robust neighbour, who courteously consented to lend at once, 
from his own primal vein, the blood required by the practitioner to keep the 
gasping patient going. ‘Now, let us profit by experience,” says the 
physician. “Your habit of life, let me tell you, has been so irregular that 
your constitution is quite unprepared to meet such a strain. You mus¢ alter 
your general habits. It is even possible, if you will qualify yourself for it, 
and will consent to an operation, and to certain charges, that we may bring 
you up to a point at which you will bear comparison, in physigue, with any 
Herculean neighbour. Think it over: I shall call and see you again.” 

The physician reappears. ‘“ You remember,” says he, “ what I stated last 
time I was here. I touched upon two points. To-day I have come to ask 
you to listen to what I have to say upon the second of those two points. 
What I can do for you is as nothing compared to what you may do for your- 
self. But I do not propose to go into the subject of your general habits 
to-day. I am going to ask you to consider the question of your being 
converted into a strong man. What do you say to it? you have the chief 
voice in the matter. Send me an answer.” And as the physician passes into 
the ante-room, he says to the confidential clerk there present, “ Your master 
has authorised me to take from his purse the guinea he owes you, 
Mr. Secretary, and, when the operation comes off, you shall have it.” 

Now what, under these circumstances, would be the attitude of the man 
of business; this man of business who could reflect that his health had been 
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quite as good as his neighbour’s, and that he had all along been able to 
insure his life at the lowest rate? He would want to know to what purposes 
he was to be made so strong ; and whether the operation, on which everything 
depended, was a safe one. He would bethink him that an operation, as a 
rule, is delicate work, and expensive. He would meditate that syncopal 
visitations are of rare cccurrence, and that there are other ways of meeting 
them without keeping oneself in a high state of training; and he might 
entertain doubts whether he was equal to beginning it. He would marvel 
that the physician, at their second interview, had referred so very briefly 
indeed to the question of his general habits ; and, if he were a prudent man, 
he would decide to give a fair trial to the physician’s milder remedy first. 
And, if he were a just man, he would decide that his clerk should receive his 
guinea, whether there was an operation or not. 

But the physician might say, “I have by no means abandoned the first 
remedy ; my intention is that the two shall work concurrently: the first 
remedy has strengthened you sufficiently to justify my superimposing upon it 
asecond; and I do not think the second will counteract the first.” 

And here arises the main question. Will Mr. Goschen answer it seriously? 
Does he now think that there ave sufficient banking reserves in the country ? 
and does he think that mitigation of the results of panics or over-speculation 
is like!y to augment those banking reserves or lessen them ? 


What is Mr. Goschen’s contention for the central store? He asks 
us to look at France, Germany and the United States, and note the 
enormous reserves of bullion kept there. Though the figures he quotes 
include both gold and silver, it is true that these three countries, particularly 
France and the United States, have locked up larger reserves of gold than 
any others ; and it would be an excellent thing if we could allure some of it 
into our own coffers. But why, to emulate France and Germany, should we 
draw upon our own circulation? They have amassed their gold, because 
each fears that, sooner or later, it will have to engage with the other in .a 
struggle for life or death ; their gold is a part of their military equipment: 
and Mr. Goschen might, with equal cogency, ask us to look at France and 
Germany, and double our army. As‘to the United States, if the Government 
did not lock up all the gold it can get, the continual coining of silver would 
probably soon drive gold altogether out of the country. 

If we had had his central store last year, Mr. Goschen tells us, ‘it would 
have been unnecessary to have applied to the Bank of France or the 
Government of Russia ;” and he asks if we are entitled to rely that such a 
step could always be taken at an important juncture. It is difficult to see 
what there is disreputable to a country, before all others most deeply engaged 
in trade, in borrowing gold from people who want to lend it; we do not 
seem to have taken so much shame to ourselves last time it was done in 1839. 
‘“*A crisis such as might have occurred in London,” said Mr. Goschen at 
Leeds, ‘‘could not have failed to have its counterpart in Paris and Berlin, 
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and Paris would have suffered greviously if the catastrophe had not been 
avoided ;” and the truth of this observation has been shown by the mad/aise 
of the Paris and Berlin stock markets ever since, which threatened to become 
acute only a few weeks ago. We cannot of course rely upon it that gold may 
always be obtained from France ; but the European markets, like our great 
banks, are now so closely bound together, that it is probable that, in any great 
financial crisis, France will again be interested in “saving the situation.” 
It is as certain as—income-tax, that any syndicate of great capitalists, such 
as Mr. Goschen has imagined, combined for an attack on the bullion of this 
country, would, wherever they came from, have much more to lose than to 
gain by such an assault. It is to be hoped that the antipathy Mr. Goschen 
has expressed, in regard to our transaction with the Bank of France, will 
not prevent our going to that institution, if needs be, again. When men 
of business walk into a hole, the most dignified thing they can do is to take 
whatever steps are necessary to get out of it; they are only undignified 
in having got into it. 


Mr. Goschen’s strongest ground for the formation of the central store is 
the mitigation of panics; but on this point his intentions are tantalizingly 
vague. He seems to contemplate the possibility of three different kinds of 
panic—internal monetary panic, external monetary panic, and war. At 
Leeds he proposed to form the central store for “ both banking and national 
purposes,” for ‘‘emergencies,” for ‘fearful national emergencies,” and for 
“every possible emergency.” In his London speech (except in two passages, 
when he spoke, firstly, of “‘a great war,” and, secondly, of ‘national, mone- 
tary and other purposes”), he consistently and repeatedly referred to the 
central store.as a remedy for “internal” panic,—“ Such an internal panic as 
happened, for instance, on the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank,”—* If 
you adopt a system of this kind you are able in internal crisis to give that 
elasticity to the bank,”—The central store “will not be used for any other 
purpose except for this internal drain,”—etc. Will Mr. Goschen’s Bill restrict 
the application of the Bank’s enlarged power to any particular kinds of panic? 
and, if so, how will he define them? Was the Baring crisis, which has 
served as text for both his speeches, an internal panic?—the Baring crisis 
which “risked the supremacy of English credit,” which ‘‘could not have 
failed to have its counterpart in Paris and Berlin,” and where “ the foreign 
liabilities were enormous.” 

As the strongest sanction for the central store is that it may mitigate 
panics, so one of the strongest objections to it is that it may thereby foment 
speculation. ‘I do not think much of that argument,” said Mr. Goschen 
last month. But he who removes an incentive to caution must surely create 
more room for the play of incaution. What did Mr. Goschen say at Leeds? 
“We shall only aggravate, we shall not alleviate, the position. . . If we 
should encourage the belief that there is safety at the centre, and that there- 
fore we may invest our deposits to any extent, and that we may rely, instead 
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of holding our own reserves, on the action of the Bank of England and the 
Government.” The augmentation of the central store is to carry to the Bank 
of England power to suspend the Bank Charter Act. And, thereanent, 
writes Mr. William Fowler (cited by Mr. Goschen in his London speech) as 
follows :—‘* The fact of the existence of such a power would, I believe, lessen 
the fears of the public, and might therefore lessen the rates charged on loans 
and discounts by enabling other banks to operate more freely.” When the 
next great crisis comes, will the defaulters confess, before they are found out ? 
The only speculation, perhaps, which it is quite safe to prophesy that Mr. 
Goschen’s scheme will zo¢ foment, is an attack on the bullion of this country 
by a syndicate of millionaires. 


“T am not an enthusiast for £1 notes myself,” Mr. Goschen owned, 
“ and never have been.” How were they acclimatised in Scotland? If Mr. 
Goschen could discover that, the task he has set himself would be done. It 
would probably be far easier now to extirpate rabbits from Australia than 
small notes from Scotland. But we must not conclude from this that £1 
notes can be acclimatised in England: the inference, rather, is that people 
will cleave to the currency they have got. We have, it is true, accepted the 
41 note in England, and have suffered it to be withdrawn; but it was a 
thing of recent origin. In Scotland, it existed before the union. And 
we should remember that when the English last acquiesced in its circulation 
they concerned themselves much less about cleanness and about con- 
tamination than now. There was then a heavy duty on soap, and notoriety 
had not been acquired by the microbe. Letters from abroad, containing 
valuable documents, were probably not delivered then, as they sometimes 
are now, punctured through and through with holes, gained in course of a 
fumigating process applied to them by the authorities. All men, however, 
love to see some new thing, and Englishmen might ask for the new “#1 
note at first, as they asked at first for the new 4s. coin. It would be 
necessary at the outset to make it legal tender (at present a #5 Bank of 
England note is not a valid tender for that sum), and it would be necessary 
to assure its being payable in gold, and to enact that it shall carry an 
unquestionable title to its holder; and to abolish the requirement, insisted 
upon by the Bank of England, that a note shall bear upon it, before payment, 
the presenter’s name and address. It is impossible for busy men to write 
names on all the small notes presented, or to take their numbers. And it 
would have to be made quite clear that payment to the presenter would 
never be delayed for fault of explanation of possession. 


Mr. Goschen has properly given considerable attention to the question 
of forgery, but his chain of reasoning under this head is not without 
flaw. He is aware that when we had #1 notes the number of forgeries 
was enormous; “ but the machinery for detection at that time,” he says, 
“was most imperfect.” So, also, was the machinery for forgery. And just 
as the machinery for detecting forged notes has been greatly improved since 
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then, so likewise, it may be assumed, has the machinery for making them, 
in the same proportion. A patient amateur recently devoted a whole day to 
comparing, with the help of a powerful magnifying glass and a fine pair of 
compasses, a forged bank note with a genuine one, but was unable to discover 
the minutest difference. Mr. Goschen himself said at the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, ‘‘I am not at all sure whether there are many of us in this room, 
except bankers themselves, who are able to detect, with all our assumed 
intelligence, a well-planned forgery of a £5 note.” Most of us can detect a 
counterfeit coin, but very few of us can detect a forged note. It has been 
asserted that persons have been hanged for forging notes which were after- 
wards found to begood. Mr. Goschen has furnished some statistics as to 
forgery, but the conclusions he has drawn from them appear one-sided. He 
attributes the reduction in the number of forgeries of the £5 note entirely 
to increased skill and administrative. capacity in detection. Is it not more 
likely to be due to shortening of life of the #5 note, consequent on the 
general adoption of the cheque? and if it is, Mr. Goschen’s argument that 
there would be a corresponding reduction in the number of forgeries of the 
AI note is illusory, for the degree in which the cheque would compete with 
the £1 note is incomparably smaller. 


Whether the £1 note would be a cheap instrument, Mr. Goschen 
entertains some doubts, but in his letter of the 3rd December to the Governor 
of the Bank of England, he expresses a distinct conviction that, if once 
acclimatised, it would be far less likely to be presented for payment than the 
45 note. It is easy, however, to conceive conditions under which the very 
reverse would bethe case. For ‘‘it is said,” he remarks, “these £1 notes will 
circulate among the most ignorant part of the population.” What ought to 
have been said is “among a more ignorant part:” and this is a highly 
important point. When we issue £1 notes, we shall make a more ignorant 
part of the population a dominant factor in our financial stability. It 
may be well to remind Mr. Goschen of the views expressed in Parlia- 
ment, in 1826, by a Chancellor of the Exchequer who had been able 
to form them from actual experience :—“ Who, in the first place,” he said, 
“were the persons among whom these notes were generally circulated ? 
Why, the poorer classes of the community. . . . When, from over- 
speculation, or over-issues, or any other causes, an alarm or panic arose, 
who was the person first to press forward and secure his property! 
Why, the poorman. . . . . The holders of £1 and £2 notes. . . were, 
for the. greater part, of that class who were most likely to be affected with 
sudden panic, without even considering whether it was well or ill-founded. 

Events . . . . had occurred during the latter-half of the year, 
beginning indeed so early as last July, when, owing to the interposition of 
some difficulty by a Bristol banker, in the payment of a £1 note in specie, a 
considerable sense of uneasiness on one side was created, and of caution on 
the other.” 
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Now, let us suppose, as we well may, for such things have taken place before, 
that there were brought to light some startling forgeries of the new £1 notes ; 
or we may suppose some sensational case, in open court, hinging upon a 
discussion as to a note-holder’s right to the money if the note be claimed by 
somebody else. Or suppose gold were taken from the central store to meet 
the purpose or purposes for which Mr. Goschen intends to put it there. 
What might happen ? In old coaching days—nothing very serious, perhaps— 
events then caught comparatively little notice: but now, with cheap fast 
trains, penny posts, and halfpenny newspapers—a run on the Bank of 
England. 





WHOLESALE PRICES. 


URING the year 1891, prices have pursued a course 

quite different from that which has usually followed 

a crisis of credit, the general movement having been 

upwards. As we have often pointed out, commercial 

prices were too low and on too safe a basis to be 

much affected by the Baring collapse; but some decline is apparent 
in metals and raw materials, while foods have risen in consequence 


of the bad harvests of 1891, in Russia and France The following 
table supplies an index number to date :— 


PRICES IN WHOLESALE MARKETS. 





| 
December, December, December 
ARTICLES. 889. 4 1890, , 1891. 7 





‘ A ice. Index. Price. Index. Price. Index. 
Iron, Pig, Middlesboro’, No. 3..... iimniee ton 61/6 100 43/6 70 38/3 61 
Do. Bar, Staffs., No. 100 7: 75 73 
Copper, Chili 100 £53- 17/6 108 
:: eee 100 . 04 
Coal, Wallsend 100 6 688 
Cotton, Mid. Upland . 100 
Do. _Dhollerah, fair .. 100 
Flax, St. Petersburg ‘ 100 
Jute, Medium ; 100 
Silk, Tsatlee, No. 4 ...... .... % 100 
Wool, Australian, {Un ashed tod. 100 
Soda, Crystal 100 
Saltpetre, British Ref. 100 
Petroleum ..... ... .. 4 6d. 100 
;. . ) ae . 100 
Wheat, English average 
Do. Red, New York 
Barley, average ........... . 
Oats, average 100 
Maize, New York (new) = . 100 
Rice, W. Bengal, gd. to fine / 100 
Coffee, Ceylon, Mid. ee 100 
Sugar, W. India, good 
10. 

Tea, 


100 
+ I00 
100 


rs 100 
Beet, 88 % «..... : oa 100 
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Monetary Review. 
December 21st, 1891. 


@$ANK RATE, which had been raised to 4 per cent. at 

4 thc end of October, was reduced to 3% per cent. on 

December roth, and a further reduction is anticipated 

by the market, as indeed will be gathered from the 
following comparison of rates :— 


SV aS 
EAL s 


RY 


0) 





Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating 


Money. 





Three Months. | Four Months. | Six Months. 





Nov. 24, 1891 . 23% 3% 33% 38 % 
Deciat, «5 14% 14% 2% 23% 





Movement . .| —1}% —1}4% —13% 2! — 4% 


























The reserve in the Bank of England is at the highest point 
touched since the first week in October. It is now 1534 millions, and 


was then 12% millions. Gold has drifted into the Bank, from Brazil 
chiefly, and both notes and coin have returned from interna] circula- 
tion, as usual after term-time payments have been made in Scotland. 
On the other hand, Germany (or Russia through Germany) is 
drawing gold from Germany. 

The chief event of the month, from the banker’s point of view, 
is Mr. Goschen’s speech at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, to an immense 
audience of City men, in which he formulated his plan for issuing 
#1 notes and holding four-fifths of the gold so displaced from cir- 
culation in the issue department of the Bank of England. The 
scheme, on discussion, has received scant favour, and the more solid 
arguments against it are set forth in our opening pages. 

Political events have embraced the conclusion of commercial 
treaties between Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland. The effect will be rather a change than a relaxation of 
duties among these countries. 

Among financial events we have to record the transfer of the 
assets and business of Messrs. C. de Murrieta & Co., Limited, to the 
South American and Mexican Company, Limited, a kind of joint- 
stock trust, which had already advanced money on the securities of 
the firm. It is now felt that the danger of a sudden hurling of 
securities on the market for realisation has been averted. A propor- 
tion of the Baring assets, in the hands of the Bank of England, has 
also realised, but five or six millions remain to be sold. 

Commercial markets remain dull, almost the only feature being a 
rise in sugar. Sooner or later, the price of this article tends to 
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sympathise with wheat, and it is probable that the necessity of putting 
land under grain in 1892 will diminish the production of beet. Our 
index number is given below. Silver has “ wobbled,” to use the 
market expression, but the Continent and the East, as well as 
America, appear to be increasing their demand for the metal. The 
price is 4334d. per oz. standard, being about the same as a month 
ago, after having been a little higher and a shade lower. 





STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES IN 1891. 


HERE is reason to believe and hope that November 
“ax3) prices are the lowest which will have to be recorded 
ye as the result of the great Baring breakdown. It is 
¢e’ remarkable that the worst effects of the crisis of 
November, 1890, were not felt by holders of securities 
till ember, 1891; but so it was. The South American crash was 
more serious than it seemed to be at first; not only the Plate 
countries, but Brazil and Chili as well, have since suffered under 
political troubles. But events have shown that the real breakdown 
was not in outlying States like those of South America, but in the 
great heart of finance, and, accordingly, the stock markets of Europe 
have been predisposed to depression. It is possible that, but for the 
weakening of the financial system of Western Europe, there would 
have been no such depression as was apparent last November. The 
_great fall in Stock Exchange values which then took place was 
traceable directly to the bad harvests in Russia and France; but the 
Paris Bourse would not have appeared then so crushed and overloaded 
if credit had not been previously weakened. The old cohesion and 
strength of financiers and financial institutions in Europe had been 
broken. Had not Russia taken back 8, out of the 20, millions sterling 
of stock which had been offered to the French public, the breakdown 
might have been generally ruinous. 
As it was, while the lowest values in our monthly records during 
1891 were :— 


On November 22nd_ ‘ ° 4257773433;000 
On December 2ist the total was . 2,820,104,000 


Being an increase of . ‘ 442,731,000 


or 1% per cent., which is material, and is obtained notwithstanding 
the exclusion of January coupons from Consols, among other 
securities, from present quotations. The chief rise for the month is 
in foreign stocks. These had been the chosen point of attack 
by operators for the fall ; but they were opposed with success, the 
withdrawal of the unplaced part of the Russian loan having defeated 
the ends of the bears, who thought they saw an opportunity of 
depreciating stocks and forcing masses of holders into liquidation. 
A better tone, suggesting a somewhat promising future, is apparent. 
Values are now about half-way between the depressed range of 
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December, 1884, and the inflated condition of May, 1890. It must be 
remembered that our tables embrace only established securities. The 
losses suffered in London by dealings in unlisted shares like South 
African, and by excessive undertakings to finance new issues, which 
have hung like millstones round the necks of the contractors, do not 
appear. Happily, our investments in the more solid stocks are of 
much more importance in every way. 


TABLE—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


[o00’s omitted.] 





; End of Years. 

s et. Department, 
moun r ini 
Values containing 





1889. 1890, 





£ £ £ £ £ 

800,194 | 15 British and Indian 811,215 801,505 800,151 795,123 
Funds = ° 
36,378 | 8 — (U.K.) 37,597 39,871 39,100 | 39,249 
tocks . ° 
49,416 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 49,886 52,977 51,534 50,833 
21,375 | 4 Do. Inscribed do. 21,103 23,040 22,440 21,799 
907,878 | 30 Foreign Gov. do. 746,401 791,656 785;708 764,289 
201,166 | 19 British Rail. Ord. 245,008 283,505 273,686 272,203 
114,486 | 14 Do. Debenture do. 138,793 156,337 153,270 156,284 
105,616 | 12 Do. Preference do. 125,513 143,973 142,454 143,874 
50,385 | 5 Indian Railway do. 65,983 75,184 75,741 76,002 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 21,799 27,719 25,392 29,773 
Possessions do. 
93,057 | 11 American Ry. Shs. 51,583 70,600 61,385 73,102 
51,532 | 11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 33,529 45,974 42,225 44,607 
10,742 | 5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 9,644 12,461 12,200 12,171 
16,116 | 10 Foreign Railway . 16,458 19,483 17,517 14,046 
83,261 | 6 Do. Obligations . 51,804 54,077 56,623 53,613 
37,419 | 33 Bank Shares... 77:573 85,414 85,149 79:855 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 8,366 8,306 7,995 7,689 
(Col. and For.) 
7,337 | 11 Finan. Land. ; 10,585 12,644 11,557* 8,790 
10,842 | 4Gas . . ° 23,462 25,606 25,195 24,598 
4,258 | 18 Insurance . - 6,89 24,005 24,656 24,389 
6,758 | 8 Coal, Iron & Steel 7,040 6,620 6,844 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 43,995 45,191 50,097 
8 Breweries . Fe oe oe Sy: 7,651 
14 Com.Industrial,etc. 5,932 5,691 55135 
13 Mines (Foreign) . 11,637 15,058 11,873 
6Shipping . ° 6,695 6,165 6,140 

5 Tea (Indian) ‘ 798 702 er 
17,557 | 12 Telegraph and 18,308 17,923 18,513 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 5,623 5,645 4,506 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . . 18,722 18,561 17,116 




















2,746,413 |331 Totals . £| 2,667,957 | 2,873,087 | 2,835,503 | 2,820,164 














* Different set of securities now taken. 
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MR. GOSCHEN ON £1 NOTES AND THE GOLD RESERVE. 


AT a special general meeting of members of the London Chamber of Commerce, held 
in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, December 2nd, an address by the Right Hon. G. J. 
Goschen, M.P., was delivered, and the following report is taken from the Zémes and other 
sources :— 

Gentlemen,—Your attendance here in such large numbers to-day, and the general 
interest which has been excited with reference to some of the topics which I raised in a 
speech which I delivered at Leeds early this year, seem to me to warrant the belief that it is 
regarded as worthy of the attention of the Government to consider those questions which we 
are met here to-day to reflect upon. I am bound to say that criticisms have been passed 
with reference to certain sketch proposals which I made, to the effect that I appeared to 
anticipate that it would be possible by legislation to prevent panics or to check over- 
speculation. I am not of that opinion. I have never been of that opinion. I know that 
what the Legisla‘ure can do is nothing as compared with that prudence which bankers and 
merchants and all interested in industry may themselves exercise ; but, nevertheless, it has 
always been held, and must always be held, that questions connected with the currency are 
of vital importance to a people such as ours. I had a little newspaper extract sent to me by 
a critical friend—a very critical friend—on my Leeds speech, to this effect—it shewed a man 
who had failed with £10,000 liabilities and £250 of assets; and my friend said, ‘‘ How can 
you prevent this by any of the legislation you suggest ?’’ (Laughter.) Well, of course, I 
should be foolish if I believed any legislation could prevent over-speculation. Again, it 
has been suggested to me that none of the proposals I made would have been perfectly 
incapable of preventing what is called the Baring crisis. I admit it to the full, and therefore 
I start with this proposition—that it is no fair criticism on any proposals I make to say that 
I expect by this proposal to do more than can be done by a Government. Government and 
Parliament cannot prevent panics and cannot prevent over-speculation ; but I am not sure 
that legislation may not do something to prevent the widening of the area over which the 
consequences of over-speculation may spread. I think it is the legitimate function of those 
who have to do with the banking laws of this country to consider whether they are so framed 
as to mitigate, as far as can be done, the results of panics or over-speculation, to see whether 
the system is too rigid and ought to be made more elastic, or whether it is too elastic, and 
whether measures ought to be taken in the opposite direction. I say, therefore, it is a 
legitimate, and not only a legitimate but also a necessary subject that ought to occupy the 
attention of Legislatures, to see how far the currency and the banking laws of a country are 
in accord with the necessities of the nation, and with its changing necessities and changing 
circumstances. In my speech at Leeds I touched upon two points—one was the question of ~ 
bankers’ reserves, and the other was the expediency of a larger stock of gold being secured 
as a central store. To-day I am going to ask you to listen to what I have to say on the 
second of those two subjects. I do not propose to go into the subject of bankers’ reserves 
to-day. I think I may fairly say that the public interest has been aroused to the necessity 
and the expediency of considerable reserves. I think that public opinion, on the whole, has 
been in favour of the publication of accounts of banks shewing those reserves. I acknow- 
ledge what has been done by the banks in that direction, and I only trust they may go 
forward, and not backward, with regard to this important question. But that is not what I 
am going to ask you to consider to-day. I am going toask you to consider the question of a 


CENTRAL STOCK OF GOLD 
in this country. I am going to ask you, and to ask the public of this country, whether they 
are satisfied with that amount of gold which is our available stock—whether they consider it 
adequate to the enormous superstructure which is built upon it; and I am anxious to 
consider this stock from a double point of view—-first, from the general point of view of the 
importance, in my judgment, of a larger stock of gold than we hold; and, secondly, from 
this point of view—that if we had a larger central stock of gold, it appears to me that more 
elastic powers could be given to the Bank of England in times of internal crisis and 
emergency than could be given with the present stock of gold. Note the two points—one, 
the desirability of having a larger stock of gold from all points of view; secondly, the 
special reason—namely, that we might be put in a position safely to give somewhat more 
elasticity to the Bank Charter Act. I would ask you then, in the first place, whether I am 
not correct in saying that the total amount of gold which we hold in this country, and which 
I will put at 422,000,000 on an average—I believe the average would be between 
421,000,000 and £22,000,000 over the course of the last fifteen years—whether that stock 
is adequate. I do not wish to repeat much that I said at Leeds, and this is the only quota- 
tion I will submit to you in order to bring back to you the situation. I said, “‘I wish to 
put before you the bullion reserves in different countries. The Bank of France holds in gold 
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and silver ninety-five millions sterling. The Bank of Germany holds forty millions sterling 
in gold and silver. The United States hold in the Treasury and in the national banks 142 
millions sterling in gold and silver. The Bank of England, which is the great depository of 
bullion in this country, holds twenty-four millions sterling ’’—that was at that time—*‘ you 
may say, at ordinary times, of gold.”” You have therefore, this position—that the stock of 
bullion at the centre of this country is £24,000,000 compared with the figures I have given 
you as to the stock of gold in other countries. I cannot help considering this matter partly, 
not entirely from the monetary point of view, but also from what I may call a general and 
national point of view ; and, although perhaps we have a larger gold currency in the pockets 
of the people than other countries, I shall ask you to contrast presently the availability of 
that gold currency in the pockets of the people with the availability of a central stock of 
gold. Things go fast in these days, and it has been forced upon me, as a very important 
question, whether, looking at this further fact on which I must not expand, as otherwise it 
would curtail the exposition of what I am suggesting, we are in a satisfactory position. I 
hold that we are the country upon whom the greatest ‘‘ pull”? is made, as compared with 
any other country when there is a sudden demand for gold, and I hold that in view of this 
fact we are not in an entirely satisfactory position. I said at Leeds, and I repeat here, that 
you cannot get gold from the Bank of France or from the central stock at Berlin as you can 
from the Bank of England. It is argued on the other side, and I do not wish to argue my 
own case from a one-sided point of view—I wish to put before you candidly the arguments 
on both sides—it is argued against the central stock of gold—this is one argument against it 
—that we have unexampled opportunities of bringing gold here rapidly when we require it. 
We have the unexampled opportunities, but as to the adverb “ rapidly,’’ that I doubt. 


WE CANNOT GET GOLD RAPIDLY 


from France, and we cannot get it rapidly from Germany. We get it in driblets. If we 
have time given us we can secure it from the more distant countries, and it has been shewn 
that it can be done by a high rate of interest. High rates of interest ought to attract gold 
at once, but from the difficulties interposed in some European countries, that gold cannot be 
brought here with rapidity—with the rapidity which we might desire. I do not know to 
what extent I am followed in this argument by the general feeling of those here or of the 
public generally ; but I have gathered that, on the whole, different as opinions are in regard 
to many points connected with the currency, there is a vast consensus of opinion that we 
should hold more gold ; and everyone is anxious that that extra stock of gold should be held 
at someone else’s expense and inconvenience (laughter), but they are generally unanimous in 
this—that it is desirable to bring it about. (Cheers.) Well I must leave the point as to the 
desirability of increasing the stock of gold ; but still I would remind you of one circumstance. 
I would remind you of what happened just before the Baring crisis. The country was able to 
secure, through the good offices of the Bank of England and the good relations in which they 
stood with the Bank of France, £3,000,000 being sent over at once. Are we entitled asa 
nation to rely that such a step could always be taken at an important juncture? (‘‘ No, 
no.’”’) I think it is the second time that something of that nature has happened; but with 
all the feelings of respect that we entertain for the readiness and cordiality with which that 
sum was sent to us, I should have been glad if our own banking system had been such that 
the request for any extra gold required by the mercantile and banking communities of the 
country might have been avoided. There might be moments, there might be political con- 
jectures, there might be many circumstances, and I will not enlarge upon them ; but in these 
days, when combinations are so easy, when fortunes are so large, when syndicates are so 
common, there might be an attack made on the bullion of this country, which would 
ultimately be met, but which it would take some time to meet, because of the greater 
rapidity with which the demand could be made than the rapidity with which the supply can 
be provided from other countries. At all events, do not let any optimistic feeling induce you 
to take this attitude—to say we have gone on very well; our average of £22,000,000 has 
been an economical average, we have flourished under it; why should we disturb it, and 
make efforts to obtain a larger supply? I do not know whether I have been representing 
what you feel, but I have given you a candid, and, I hope, clear exposition of my views on 
that subject. 
ELASTICITY IN THE RESERVE. 


I said there was another object for which I am anxious that the central stock of gold 
should be increased—that is, in times of internal crises, when it would be legitimate to 
expand the currency with a view to meet such an internal panic as happened, for instance, 
on the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, there should be some other means of relieving 
the situation than the rude method of suspending the Bank Charter Act. There are certain 
authorities who hold that the very uncertainty as to whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s letter will or will not be given is in itself a preventive to over-speculation, 
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There is some force in that, no doubt, but from the experience of the past and the general 
language that one hears, I think I may say that, in the City gentlemen calculate with pretty 
considerable certainty that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter will be forthcoming if 
the alarm is great enough and the panic is great enough. Therefore I strongly hold, I 
distinctly hold, that if safely we can provide some other alternative, it would be wise that the 
Legislature should provide that alternative. (Hear, hear.) The present system is this—that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s action depends on the pallor inspired by fright in those 
who come to see him. He receives a deputation: that deputation tell him that the end of all 
things will come unless he grants a letter; but he must have been already very near the 
point of thinking the end of all things would come, and that strong houses would be pulled 
down with over-speculative houses, and that ruin would spread not only to the offenders, but 
to vast numbers of innocent men. That must be his belief, and in the end he may suspend 
the law. He suspends the law; but when does he suspend it? Very probably after a 
certain amount of mischief has happened ; and he will only suspend it when he sees this, that 
the reserve of the Bank of England has come to a point which is in itself a source of danger. 
He will only authorize the Bank of England to increase the reserve when the reserve is at 
panic point. No disaster has followed on the issue of the treasury letter, but I can conceive 
when it might be the duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer to think very seriously whether 
he would grant the letter at all. Rather, if we can, let us examine in times of quiet, reflecting 
upon the matter, whether we can find some substitute for this Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
letter. Insaying that, I trust I am not casting the slightest slur upon the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844. Ihave been, and am a Bank Charter Act man. I think there is no law I can ever 
remember passed relating to banks which has been able, as this law has been able, to withstand 
for fifty years all the changed circumstances of the times. The Bank of England, however, 
stands in a totally different position'to what it did at the time that the Bank Charter Act was 
passed : in this respect—that its deposits were then large as compared with the deposits of other 
banks. Now, there are two banks alone, I believe, which hold £80,000,000 of deposits as 
compared with £30,000,000 or 435,000,000 in the hands of the Bank of England. It is seen 
that the Bank of England has not that command over the money market which it used to have. 
It is impossible for it now, under the changed circumstances of the day, to exercise the same 
power. Nevertheless, on the whole, the Bank Charter Act has acted extremely well, and 
therefore I approach the consideration of this subject from the point of view of desiring to 
import into that Act as small a modification as possible to meet what I may call the changed 
circumstances of the day. That they have changed no one can deny; they have changed 
immensely. 
THE PROPOSED SCHEME. 


If you have followed me so far, I repeat that I have two objects which, in my mind, are 
indissolubly connected—namely, an increase of the stock of gold at the centre and sonie 
relaxation in the direction of elasticity in the Bank Charter Act. Why do I combine these 
two things together? For this reason. Supposing your stock of gold in the Bank of 
England had fallen from £21,000,000 to £ 18,000,000, you would then have the authorised 
fiduciary issue of £16,500,000 against, say, £18,000,000 of gold if the stock had fallen from 
421,000,000 to £18,000,000 in times of difficulty and crisis. Then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is asked on this diminished stock of bullion largely to increase the fiduciary issue. 
I say that the stock of bullion has at present as much to bear as it can fairly bear, and, 
therefore, you increase the danger and risk by suspending the Bank Charter Act. You are 
issuing promises to pay in gold when, according to my holding, the gold is too narrow a sub- 
stratum for the superstructure it bears. I say, therefore, let us, if possible, see whether we 
can increase, in the first place, the amount of gold, and then give some relaxation with 
respect to times of internal panic. Now, I have got to ask myself, how can we increase the 
stock of gold at the centre? There have been certain proposals to which I will allude 
presently, but proposals that do not seem to me to cover the case either in their feasibility or 
as regards others in their magnitude. Now, if you have done me the honour to read the 
speech I delivered at Leeds, you will see that the proposal I have suggested for increasing 
the stock of gold at the centre is through 


THE ISSUE OF £1 NOTES, 


the bulk of which should be issued upon gold and only a fraction of which should be issued 
against securities. I wish to make this declaration in the strongest way, that nothing should 
induce me to make any proposals which would largely diminish the aggregate stock of gold 
in the pockets of the people without increasing the stock elsewhere. I think it is a valuable 
reserve, though not an available reserve, and while defending myself in this direction—in the 
direction against which hitherto I have rather spoken pleading for some relaxation—I must, 
on the other side, distinctly state that I should consider it most dangerous and most 
inexpedient to issue £1 notes simply with the view of increasing the fiduciary issue of the 
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country and economizing the use of gold, looking to either the profit of the Exchequer or to 
any other of those reasons which have generally been urged in favour of £1 notes. In my 
view £1 notes, if they should be introduced, should be introduced simply as a means for 
securing a larger central store of gold, and with that object I go further than I went at 
Leeds, and the proposal which I might submit to my colleagues as one deserving attention 
would be this—that the notes should be issued in the proportion of four against gold to one 
against securities, in which case the one-fifth which was issued against securities would be 
the means. and the only means by which the cost of the operation would be defrayed. Now, 
the plan I have in my head is this—when the bullion in the Bank of England exceeds 
422,000,000, then I would begin to issue notes in the proportion of four on gold and one on 
securities. Up to that point—namely, so long as there is only £22,000,000 of gold in the 
Bank of England, I should leave the Bank Charter Act precisely as it stands at present. I 
will only begin to issue notes after that limit is passed, because I would do nothing to 
diminish by any possibility the stock of gold at present in the hands of the Bank. Very 
well, then, the total circulation of the Bank at present may be <alled £38,000,000—I give 
round figures—£16,500,000 being against securities and £21,500,000 against: bullion. I 
have spoken of 422,000,000, but 421,500,000 would be nearer the figure ; and £21,500,000 
and £16,500,000 together give 438,000,000, as we stand at present. Well, then, if with 
that amount of gold in the vaults of the Bank of England a further issue of notes should take 
place, I would then issue, as I have said, four against gold to one against securities. The 
result would be this, and I ask you now to follow me—that if we should issue £25,000,000 
of £1 notes, the stock of gold would be increased by £20,000,000, and the fiduciary issue 
would be increased by £5,000,000 ; and if you add those figures to those which I gave you 
before, you would see that the fiduciary issue would stand at 421,500,000, while the gold 
in the Bank of England would stand at £41,500,000. Now, you see that, far from having 
weakened, we shall have strengthened the proportions in which notes would have been 
issued against gold. Now, suppose there was an internal crisis, and that it required us to 
increase the circulation by £10,000,000. Under the more elastic system I have suggested 
that £10,000,000 would be issued under special powers—under similar powers to those 
under which the suspension of the Bank Charter Act is now taken, only that it would be a 
legal and not an illegal operation. -£10,000,000 I assume have to be issued. Let us see 
first how we stand before and after this additional issue on the present system, and on the 
new system which I propose. On the present system there is 416,500,000 on securities, and 
421,500,000 on gold, and the proportion would be as 1 against securities to I I-3 against 
gold. On the new system you would have £21,500,000, against £41,500,000, which is one 
upon securities against two upon gold. You see, therefore, how much better you stand if an 
additional £10,000,000 is issued. If the £10,000,000 had been issued in the former case 
you would have £26,500,c0o—that is, 416,500,000 with your extra £10,000,000—issued 
against securities, while you had only £21,500,000 in gold; that is to say, you would have 
issued more against securities than against gold in the proportion of 1 to 4-5, while in the 
other case you would have £31,500,000 of fiduciary issue to £41,500,000 gold. You would 
have still 410,000,000 more gold than notes and your proportion would be 1 of fiduciary to 
I I-3 against gold. I have said this to show you, so far as the proportion of gold to 
securities is concerned, how much better you would stand under the new than under the old 
system both in ordinary times and in times of crises, when a special issue is needed. My 
point is this: if you adopt a system of that kind, you are able in internal crises to give that 
elasticity to the Bank which I should fear to give at present, because you have not enough 
gold. That gold which you would have got from the pockets of the people, and which would 
be added to the central store of gold, would enable you with greater safety to issue in 
internal crises a considerably increased amount of notes. I would therefore give the Bank 
of England the power, when the stock of bullion had reached £30,000,000, to issue against 
some high rate of interest, which would have to be fixed, a certain number of additional 
notes, irrespective of the ordinary proportions between gold and securities; and, again, at a 
still higher rate of interest, a further amount ; and this arrangement would have to be made 
on this basis—that the rate of interest must be neither so high as to make the whole 
operation inoperative, nor so low as to encourage people to speculate up to it in the certaint 
that they would be able at a reasonable rate of interest to carry through their speculation. 
am not the first person to suggest a 


RELAXATION IN THE BANK CHARTER ACT 


in this direction. It was suggested by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1873, but the Bill 
was not passed into law. I think it was generally held that the restrictions in that case were 
so considerable that it was thought it would be impossible to derive any real benefit from the 
Act. I do not precisely remember how it was the Bill did not pass into law, but at all events 
the principle was acknowledged that under certain safeguards such relaxation might be fairly 
contemplated by the legislature. If you have followed me so far—(‘* No,”’ laughter, ‘‘ hear, 
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hear’’ and cheers). There are two senses in which I may not have been followed—the one 
is that I may not have been understood, the other is you may not agree with me. (Laughter.) 
I endeavoured to make it as clear as possible. I must not repeat it because I should be 
detaining you, but the plan is simplicity itself. After the point of 422,000,000 of bullion 
has been reached in the Bank of England, I would authorize an issue of additional notes in 
the proportion of four against gold to one against securities, and after, by that means, a 
certain amount of gold had been accumulated in the vaults of the Bank of England, I would 
let them, in times of internal crisis, at a given rate of interest, issue notes irrespective of the 
bullion obligation. You will observe that I have dropped the idea of a second reserve as 
too complicated. The whole stock of gold would be held in one reserve by the Bank 
of England. 

Now, having shown what I would propose, I know that the plan must be judged from 
this point of view—are the objections which can be urged against it stronger than the 
undoubted advantages which most of you, I think, will admit it would confer? I should say 
that most people would admit the advantages , but they may say that there are certain 
objections which overweigh the advantages. Well, let me examine some of them. I will 
state the objections to the two points of the plan—the objections to £1 notes and the objections 
to the proportions in which I should allow notes to be issued against securities. I take in 
the first place the question of the proportion of gold and securities as the basis of issue. It 
is said that by this plan we should weaken the reserve of the country, because if we were to 
issue, for instance, £50,000,000 of notes we should issue 440,000,000 against bullion, and 
therefore only keep 440,000,000 of the bullion and that the remaining 410,000,000 would 
be lost from the reserve. Now, I admit that that amount, which would be represented by 
securities, might, and possibly would, be lost to this country specially, and would be added 
to the general stock of gold in the world. I admit that. Then we come tothe point, which 
is most valuable and which is most available, 440,000,000 in the vaults of the Bank of 
England or £50,000,000 in the pockets of Her Majesty’s subjects? The great point is this— 
How are you going to get at the 450,000,000 which are in the pockets ofthe people? They 
are a valuable reserve, no doubt, but how can you get them? I can only see one effectual 
means by which that reserve can be “‘tapped,”’ if I may use the word; that is, by the 
suspension of specie payments. Without that you cannot ‘‘ tap’’ that reserve, except so far 
as there might be a slight overflow towards the centre in times of a high rate of interest. 
Mark this—it is a matter of primary importance in this case—the active circulation of the 
country has been reduced to what I may call a minimum. The active circulation of the 
country is not many more millions now than it was at the time of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. Through the increase of banking facilities, through cheques and other means, you 
have got to this position—that no one has a spare coin or note beyond that required for daily 
use. I believe tradesmen carry their money to the banks, and very few people keep more 
money in their houses than they require, or, indeed, more in their pockets, and that is proved 
by the absence of increase in the active circulation. We only have as an active circulation 
that which is required for the daily wants of the people. You cannot ‘‘ tap”? that to any 
extent so as to increase your central stock of gold. You may raise your rate of interest to 6 
per cent. or 8 per cent., but the bulk of the people will not carry less gold in their pockets 
than they did before, and I doubt whether from other quarters you would be able to obtain 
much addition to your central store. You might get a million or two, but otherwise I 
should say it is a reserve that you cannot ‘‘tap.” Above all, can you “tap” it in a state 
of internal crisis? Supposing there is a panic, would you get gold in from the country ? 
No; gold would le taken from the central store to add to the gold in the pockets of the 
people. Therefore you are in this position—that for a great war you have got the money 
which you could get by suspending specie payments, but you could only get it after a certain 
time—not immediately, for there would be some hoarding; and, mind, wars are very rapid 
in this generation, and before you will be able to ‘‘tap”? your reserve, I think a certain 
amount of time would have elapsed. On the other hand, 


FOR INTERNAL CRISES 


this stock of gold in the pockets of the people would not be available. It therefore does 
appear to me, giving full value to the argument, let us keep as much gold in the country as 
possible—I say, having given my best attention to the subject for months and months, I 
prefer to see available for national, monetary and other purposes, £40,000,000 at the centre 
rather than £50,000,000 in the pocket of the people. There are some other arguments used 
against this central store of gold. I will assume now—though it is an assumption I am not 
entitled to make except for the purpose of exposition—that the measure has succeeded and 
you have got your gold. Some critics of high authority, worthy to be fairly considered, 
say, ‘* You will be offering a temptation to some future. Chancellor of the Exchequer, less 
conservative in a monetary sense (laughter) than the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He will see this great stock of £40,000,000, and will be anxious, in order to secure the profit 
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to the State, to change the proportion from four to one, and to put it, for instance, at two to 
one or three to two. It will be a temptation to Chancellors of the Exchequer and the people 
who see all that gold lying idle to be at it.” (Laughter.) But that gold will be the ear- 
marked security for the ¢ notes which are spread over the people at large, and I think then 
that the people at large who hold the £1 notes will range themselves on the side of the con- 
servative policy as regards the bullion which is to pay their £1 note. It seems to me to be. 
rather an analogous case to the distribution of land. The more peasant proprietors the safer 
is the land, and I am not at all sure that there is not here a very good argument—namely, 
that, if you have spread your £1 notes among the people at large, your stock of gold at the 
centre will be safe, because you have interested the people in that gold by its being earmarked 
to meet their wants. But it is said, You yourself suggest that in a time of internal panic the 
central stock of gold may be used. Yes; but it will be used by Act of Parliament and by 
the original contract with the note-holders. It will not be used for any other purpose except 
for this internal drain, ano it will be legally used. Compare that with what is done at 
present. I am not quite sure that the suspension of the Bank Charter Act is not a violent 
breach of a contract with holders of existing notes, to whom the bullion of the Bank of 
England is practically pledged. There are these promises to pay; there are £38,000,000 
out with £22,500,000 to meet them. Perfectly safe; but then, you say. without the sanction 
of Parliament I will issue an additional amount of notes, or give:auth rity to do so, on that 
bullion, which is already pledged by law to the existing holders of £5 notes. That is an 
additional reason for some legal arrangement by which we may avoid the suspension of the 
Act. I come to another argument. They say, How will you keep your gold ?—that is not 
an argument used by experts gencrally—how will you keep your gold? Well, you keep 
your gold in this way that there is no means by which they can get at it except by presenting 
41 notes; and if they want to present £1 notes they must ge. them. But if you have a 
minimum circulation, so long as £1 notes are popular you will not be able to get hold of 
these £1 notes, because they are not like the present £5 notes, which may be partly the 
medium of banking and commercial transactions on a large scale. They will be in the 
pockets of the people, and they will not be a le, therefore, I say, to attack that store of gold 
through £1 notes. They will be alle to attack that stock of gold just as they do now, and 
if they carry off £5,000,000 of gold they will carry it off from the stock I have assumed—from 
440,000,000 instead from a stock of £20,000,000 ; that is my point -that the effect of the 
withdrawal of gold from a very much larger stock is not of the same danger as the withdrawal 
of gold from a very much smaller stock. There is another argument. They say that the 
foreigner will not trust us so much if he thinks we have got a £1 note currency. That 
assumes that the foreigner will pay more attention to a £1 note currency, of which he knows 
nothing or little, than to the £40,000,000 of gold which he would see at the centre instead 
of £20,000,000 which he seesnow. I do not attach much value to that argument, but I 
mention it because I desire to put the case fairly and fully before the country. I do not 
think there is anything in this argument. I do not think the credit of our currency, or the 
cre..’t of London as the monetary centre, will be shaken by one iota by the introduction of 
plans through which we should get £40,000,000 of gold instead of 421,500,000. Talk of 
shaking the confidence of the foreigner in our credit! My point is that, to have to import 
gold under exceptional conditions and in emergency, when we are not able to get it by 
ordinary means—if anything could shake our credit it would be that. There is another 
argument. It is said that the sight of so much gold will encourage speculation. I do not 
think much of that argument, because this gold cannot be got at except under exceptional 
arrangements, where the interest would be so high as to give the same protection as we have 
now. I think, on the whole, I may fairly claim, weighing the main arguments that may be 
put on one side or the other—I think I may fairly make out my case that, 


PROVIDED THE COUNTRY WILL ACCEPT 41 NOTES, 


the other results will be such as you would not shrink from—that you would like the stock 
of gold provided you could be induced to accept the £1 notes. I pass from that to the 
most delicate and difficult part of my task, and the more difficult because I am not an 
enthusiast for £1 notes myself, and have never been so. I would prefer to be able to 
secure a central stock of gold by some other means ; but I have heard of no other means, 
and I wish to put it to the commercial.and banking interests, and to all the interests of the 
country, whether or not they will accept £1 notes, absolutely safe, and put up with incon- 
venience for the sake of the great object to be attamed. There exists great diversity of 
opinion as to £1 notes. Many people say they would prefer to carry £1 notes to sovereigns; 
a majority of London people, I think, are on the other side. I think, on the whole, people 
prefer the sovereign. I have found as you go fuithcr north in the country the view of £1 
notes somewhat changed, and that in the northern districts there is no great objection to the 
idea of £1 notes, or, at all events, not such objections as exist in the southern parts of the 
country. Again, some employers of labour think it would be very tiresome to pay in £1 
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notes ; it would take them more time. Others—and these are people who live rather away 
from banks—think that it would be infinitely easier to supply themselves with £1 notes than 
with sovereigns ; the means of conveyance would be much simpler. Therefore, the position 
is this—that the views of the country differ very much, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, as regards the convenience or inconvenience of £1 notes What would be the views of 
the banks on this matter? I am profoundly convinced of this—-that the part which the 
country banks would play in this matter would be one of considerable importance ; that on the . 
one hand they could lend very great assistance, and that on the other hand they could very 
much impede the plan. Now, I want you to understand this—probably you understand it, 
but I want the public to do so—that the Government as a government have no power to 
force any particular kind of circulation on the country. The letters I have received about 
the supply of silver, for instance, have been innumerable. ‘‘ Why don’t you let us have 
more silver ?’’? Good heavens, I wish every one would take as much silver as possible, con- 
sidering the enormous amount of profit the Exchequer makes by it. We have untold sums 
at the Bank of England and at the Mint waiting to be circulated, anxious to travel (laughter) 
but they are not invited. I do not know who the persons are who do not extend the 
invitation to these silver coins to pay a visit to the country; but, at all events, some of those 
who spread the circulation of the country—all of them—have got far more power to deter- 
mine what circulation there shall be in the country than the Government. What therefore 
would really happen would be this, I think—that in those parts of the country where they 
like the £1 notes they would accept them. The bankers would ask for them and supply 
them to their customers, and they would circulate; and in other parts of the country where 
they prefer the sovereign they would get it; they would ask their bankers for it, and the 
sovereign would continue to circulate. There would be no endeavour to stint the use of the 
sovereign, so it would rest entirely with the public and the banking community together to 
determine whether £1 notes should be used or not. I have proposed and have obtained the 
money from Parliament to withdraw the light sovereigns—an operation which can now be 
soon taken in hand, and, it strikes me, that offers a most excellent opportunity to the 
bankers to try whether £1 notes would be popular or not. They would pay in their light 
sovereigns, which will temporarily be withdrawn from circulation, and I think it is a singularly 
opportune moment to try the experiment if the experiment is worth the trial. I might put the 
case before you more strongly than I have put it, for I believe the object is worth some trouble. 
I believe that the object of increasing the stock of gold is worth some little inconvenience ; 


but if the public think that the inconvenience is so great, if they do not like the notes, if it 
is not as in Scotland or Ireland, where practically the whole circulation consists of £1 
notes, they would be able to drive the £1 notes out of their particular districts, and the 
sovereign would still continue to circulate as at present. There is one objection to the £1 
—_ which it would be uncandid in meto ignore and not deal with—that is, the danger of 
orgery. 


THE DANGER OF FORGERY. 
I have given very considerable attention to this question of forgery, and I may state some 
of the conclusions at which I have arrived. Most of the arguments as regards forgery that 
have been brought against £1 notes come from the fact that in the earlier part of the 
century when we had £1 notes, the number of forgeries was enorinous, and it has been 
argued from that that if we had £1 notes now, not that forgeries would be in equal propor- 
tions, but that we ought to take warning from the past. But the machinery for detection 
at that time was most imperfect, and the administration-of the day did not try and attempt 
to check forgery so much by detection as by the most ferocious punishment when forgery was 
detected. They followed the deterrent rather than the detective system, and the consequence 
was that, looking to the imperfect appliances they had, to the imperfection of their detective 
police, and of their other arrangements, they were unable to check the very large forgeries 
that undoubtedly existed. I do not think the argument of those old times has much weight. 
There is this further reason—that at the same time when those forgeries were so rife there 
were also a large number of forgeries of £5 notes, and there were a large number of offences 
against the coinage. This is an interesting point—that the average annual number of forged 
notes presented to the banks in the ten years from 1812 to 1821 was 750 of £5 notes, while 
from 1865 to 1874 the number was only eighteen. Therefore the forgeries of £5 notes have 
been reduced to one-forty-second part of what they used to Le, from which I argue that the 
forgeries then extended not only to £1 notes, but to all notes, and that in the same way as 
by increased skill and administrative capacity you have reduced the £5 note forgeries to 
one-forty-second part of what they were then, so you would be able to reduce the £1 note 
forgeries in the like proportion. Here is another point—that the prosecutions for forgery 
between 1797 and 15818 for all notes were 998, but for false tokens of silver 418, and for false 
coinage 2,681. Therefore there were more prosecutions for false coinage in those days than 
there were prosecutions for forgeries of notes. I will not labour the point, but I wish to 
explode that part of the argument—it is not all the argument—which rests the objection to 
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41 notes on the forgeries in those old days. We have other evidence. We have the 
evidence of Scotland and Ireland. I must not rely on that evidence. Inall candour I say 
that they must be no guide for us, because in the case of those two countries the exchange of 
notes between the various banks is so frequent—taking place every ten days or more—that 
they have unusual and uncommon facilities for the detection of forgery. Therefore you 
must put Scotland and Ireland aside. They are of some weight, but not of great weight. 
There are other countries. I have answers to inquiries presented to me from various 
countries. In Australia they have £1 notes, in Canada small notes, in the United States 
small notes, and, in fact, in most of the European countries. Forgeries are not an element 
which has induced even the richest of those countries to forego what they considered to be 
the advantages of notes of small denomination. It is a matter that deserves full consider- 
ation, but, I think that the evidence which I am able to collect shows that there ought not 
to be that extreme alarm with respect to forgeries which should discourage us from 
attempting the £1 note system if in other respects it seems to offer very large advantages. 
But it is said these £1 notes will circulate among the most ignorant part of the population. 
I am not all sure whether there are many of us in this room, except bankers themselves, who 
are able to detect, with all our assumed intelligence, a well-planned forgery of a £5 note. 
I do not think it is a question of intelligence. I know when one travels abroad—when we 
are in the same position of ignorance—we have lost more by false coins given to us than by 
forged notes; and the workman would generally get his £1 note frum his employer, who 
would get his £1 note from the bank, and whoever might be exposed to the risk of forgery, 
I do not think it would be that class who receive the main part of their means from respon- 
sible persons, who again receive them from other responsible persons. I am afraid I have 
detained you upon this question of forgery, but at all events do me the justice that I have 
endeavoured to get at the bottom of the various objections as well as the various advantages 
to which I have invited your attention. I ask you, looking on the one hand at the alleged 
inconvenience and the risks of £1 notes, and on the other hand at the very large advantages 
which I think would flow from the establishment of this central store of gold, to which you 
may fancy I attach undue importance—looking at them all, would you think it right that 
support should be given to the issue of £1 notes, or, if not, 


ARE THERE ANY ALTERNATIVE PLANS ? 


That is a matter to which I have also given some consideration, and I know pretty well 
the counter-proposals, if I may say so, that might be made. There is one of comparatively 
small character on which I will not dwell, but which I know has considerable interest for 
some very great authorities sitting very near me—that is, the question of the Government 
savings banks. It has been suggested that the Government holding these large deposits 
should hold a considerable reserve, and that that reserve might be held in gold, and so form 
a portion of that central store to which we attach importance. I will not argue the question 
now, as it will take too long ; but people generally forget that of the total amount in the 
savings banks of £110,000,000, I think, some £45,000,000 are held by trustees savings 
banks, where the Government holds the securities, and where it is certainly not liable for 
repayment of the deposits itself. Then the Government as it is, conducts the savings banks 
at a slight loss, or they only just pay. If I were to propose to the House of Commons that 
we should keep, for the sake of increasing the supply of gold at the centre, a large stock of 
gold, which would cost a considerable sum of money, I think they would inquire what was 
done in the same direction by all the great trading communities who had deposits themselves 
and it would lead to an inquiry as to the proportion of reserve that ought to be held against 
deposits, which would, perhaps, not entirely further the views of some of those who think 
that the Government ought to hold a larger reserve. But I may say that the savings banks 
deposits are of a totally different character to banking or mercantile deposits. There has 
never been a case that I can remember of the least difficulty, or of having to sell any large 
amount of securities to meet a run or anything of that kind. I believe the idea has been 
mooted that the Government should hold a stock of gold as they do in Germany. Iam sure 
that Parliament would scout the idea. It would be contrary to all our ways, and also, from 
the political point of view that the Government should hold a stock of gold to be utilised in 
case of crises, would be open to considerable objection. Political pressure might be put on 
at interesting moments in our political history ; and although Chancellors of the Exchequer 
are very stern, and never allow political considerations to influence these matters in the 
slightest possible degree, still it might be said that it was a dangerous power to entrust to 
any political Minister. I have seen another plan suggested in a very able treatise that 
all banks should contribute 24 per cent. of their deposits in gold to a central store; that, by 
a certain process, which might or might not be impossible, which might or might not be in- 
quisitorial, it should be ascertained what their deposits applying to this state of things would be, 
and they should contribute 2} per cent. ; that that stock should form a second reserve, and 
that on this second reserve notes should be issued in times of internal crisis very much on the 


a 
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same plan as I suggest with respect to the ordinary bullion reserve of the Bank of England. 
There are certain difficulties in distributing the sum, and I do not know whether the bankers 
would assist Mr. Cobb to solve them. The proposal encounters some difficulties in this 
way—whether a bank, having contrituted 24 per cent. of its deposits, it would be entitled to 
a corresponding proportion of the total notes issued in times of internal crisis. I am not 
here either to defend or attack Mr Cobb’s proposal, but I put it forward to show that I am not 
blind to other proposals that have been made. There is another plan. Joint stock banks 
and others should be allowed themselves to issue £1 notes in the proportions which I have 
mentioned as regulating my proposed issue—namely, that they should be allowed to issue 
four £1 notes against gold and one against securities, and that that gold should be deposited 
to forma reserve. I confess if a plan of that kind came before me on very high authority I 
do not say it would not deserve examination. It would substitute and pass on the risk of 
the £1 notes to others, but I believe the disposal of the central stock thus formed would be 
an extremely difficult matter when it had been collected by the contributions of individual 
banks rather than by a general pul.lic issue such as I have described. These are, in sub- 
stance, the counter-proposals. They do not smile to me, and I do not think they would 
be accepted by the public; but I assure you that I have no parental vanity as regards 
any suggestions I have made. I am only genuinely anxious that a central store of gold 
should be secured by one plan or another which would commend itself most to the test of 
the necessities of the people at large. Now I have described my plan. I have stated the 
objections, and I have stated what I consider to be the answers to those objections. You 
will observe that I have made 
NO ALLUSION TO IOS. NOTES, 


I took such pains as I could to ascertain whether the 10s. notes would or would not be 
acceptable to the community at large, and the result I arrived at was this—-that they would 
be extremely unpopular in most parts of the country, but that there was one part of the 
country—Lancashire—where they would value the ros. notes, not entirely on account of the 
note itself, but because of its being, at all events, some recognition of the principle of silver 
performing a part in the currency. It is from that point of view that they value the Ios. 
note. It would not have increased the use of silver much, for it woula have been necessary 
to hold only a very small portion of silver against these notes if they were issued. It was, 
however, considered a valuable recognition, and in telling you that, I feel that I could not 
recommend after the evidence I have had the adoption of Ios. notes, at all events until we 
had had very considerable experience of the £1 notes; at the same time, my dropping that 
part cf my plan must not lead anyone to suppose that I recede in any way from the position 
which I have always maintained of being anxious to see the use of silver extended as far as 
it was possible to be done under our existing system I have done what I could to increase 
the use of silver. There is a section in the country who are showing a 


GROWING INTEREST IN THE SILVER QUESTION 


that cannot he ignored. They may ask this—if you will not do what we want—namely, 
make any real forward movement in establishing a parity between gold and silver—if you 
will not do that yourselves as a Government, would you do what you could in conference 
with other Governments to promote the use of silver in those other countries by offering as 
much as you can do without an abandonment of your own principles? Well, I think that 
that is a demand that may be made now, but which has not been made for the first time. 
It was made in 1881, and at that time a Monetary Conference was held at which Sir Charles 
Fremantle and another gentleman represented this Government, and they were authorized to 
make this declaration to the conference—that if the mints of France, United States, and 
other countries were open to the free coinage of silver, the Bank of England should be asked 
to act upon that portion of the Bank Charter Act which enables it to hold a portion of its 
bullion in silver. The bank acceded at that time to that request and the result was a letter, 
=. I will read, from the Secretary to the Treasury to the Bank of England. It was as 
‘ollows :-— 
** Treasury Chambers, July 1, 1881. 

**Gentlemen—I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ult., in which you state that the Bank 
Court see no reason why an assurance should not be conveyed to the Monetary Conference at 
Paris, if the Treasury think it desirable, that the Bank of England, agreeably with the Act 
of 1844, will be always open to the purchase of silver, provided that the mints of other 
oe return to such rules as would insure the conversion of gold into silver and silver 
into gold. 

‘* My Lords are of opinion that such an assurance is desirable, provided always that it be 
understood that the silver-using countries are to permit a free coinage of silver; and, as 
they note the opinion of the Bank Court that the exercise of that power by the Bank would 
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not involve a risk of infringing the principle of the Act of 1844, they have communicated a 
copy of your letter to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and have requested him to 
convey to the Monetary Conference the intimation that the Bank of England, agreeably 
with the Act of 1844, but under the condition which you describe, will be open to the 
purchase of silver. 
°*T have, etc., 
‘* F, CAVENDISH. 

‘* The Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England.” 

This was the letter which was sent in 1881 from the Treasury to the Bank of England, and at 
that time the Government of India further suggested that if other countries would agree to 
open their mints to silver, India would agree that, so long as that system was maintained, she, 
too, would keep her mint open to silver. Those were practically the only two things which 
this country could offer. I believe another point was mooted—namely, whether the legal- 
‘tender limit could be raised from £2 to £5, but I have no accurate information on that 
point. What I have got to say is this, that so far as the Government of 1881 went we 
might safely go again if the necessity arose. I know there is a considerable stir and anxiety 
upon the part of other countries. I know there is a consideralle desire for a conference. I 
am anxious for the increased use of silver, and personally —I am speaking without communi- 
cation with my colleagues or the Bank of England on the subject—I have been always 
anxious to see the use of silver extended as far as it could be done compatibly with our 
general arrangements. I have stated this, and have stated it without knowing whether the 
Bank of England hold at present the same opinion as they held then ; but I was anxious, 
as great interest has been expressed on this matter, to show how far I consider personally 
the Government might be able to go. And do not let it be thought that if such an arrange- 
ment were carried out, and the Bank of England were to hold a portion of their reserve in silver, 
on the express condition that other countries would keep their mints open for silver as well 
as gold, it would be in any way in contradiction to the policy we all desire to see followed, 
that the stock of bullion in the Bank of England should be largely increased ; because, by 
the adoption of free mintage in other countries, the pressure upon our s'ock of gold 
would be considerably avoided. The pressure upon our stock of gold naturally has been 
increased and intensified when other countries passed to a monometallic system instead of 
a bimetallic system. Therefore, there is no contradiction whatever in saying that on that 
condition, but, let it be fairly understood, on that condition only, I do not see why the Bank 
of England might not be invited to repeat such a declaration as that of 1881. 

Now, you will be glad to hear I have covered the whole of the ground over which I 
proposed to travel to-day. I thank you most sincerely for the patience with which you have 
listened to me. It is a very dry and technical subject, but one the importance of which will 
come home, I know, to the understanding of every one of you. I have seen it suggested, 
but it was, I think, an unworthy suggestion, that the plans I proposed at Leeds, but of 
which I.may call this to-day a simpler edition, that those plans were rather 


CONCEIVED IN THE INTEREST OF BANKERS 


and of money-lending institutions than in the interests of the community at large. I should 
like any gentleman who holds that view to be able to look into.the breasts of the London 
bankers and of the great financial authorities in London, and I am afraid they would find 
that on the whole they would prefer that I should not go forward with the scheme of £1 
notes. I am not sure, and I hope it is not so. But what I suggest is that it is in the general 
interest of the community. The banking community have got no special interest in this 
matter. It may inconvenience them in some ways, but I say to avoid internal panics, and to 
be able to come to the rescue to prevent the widening of the area of disaster, is an object 
which must commend itself to every class of the community. It is not for any special 
interest that I think we ought to look these questions in the face, and I shall indeed most 
heartily value such support and co-operation as the banking community, not in their own 
interest, but in the interest of the country, may be able to give to the plans I proposed. 
There is nothing new in them. The £1 note had very high financial authorities in its 
favour when Mr. William Fowler introduced the matter into the House of Commons not 
long ago; and the principle of the expansion of the powers of the Bank of England has 
been introduced by astrong Government before. There is nothing new, therefore, in these 
two plans, nothing new in the suggestion of £1 notes or in the greater elasticity of the Bank ; 
but what is new, if there is anything new, is the combination of the two and the making a 
central store of gold to be got by £1 notes the foundation on which the other part of the 
plan may be carried out. I have told you how much power rests with the public and with 
the banks—not the Bank of England, but, with the banks, in these matters. This Bill is 
an enaLling Bill rather than a compulsory Bill. We cannot force £1 notes and we do not 
wish to force them on the country, but we can enable them to be issued, and it will depend 
on the public whether they should be issued. I should like to feel assured that support 
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would be given to the plans. I have no personal vanity in wishing a statute of this kind to 
be put upon the statute book; I would sooner not pass a Bill of this kind if I thought 
beforehand that I should not have co-operation in carrying it out. It would be a delusive 
measure to stand on the statute book if those who can more than any others further the 
circulation of £1 notes and make the scheme successful stood by in a possibly hostile 
neutrality. It is for that reason that, before introducing the Bill, I have taken counsel 
with the public, and that I now take counsel with the banking and _ industrial 
community of this great city. It is for that purpose I have been anxious to meet a large 
body of men such as are here, and that I have put my case before them, and have endeavoured 
not to overstate it and to put the arguments on the other side; and it will be for the 
intelligent banking interest, the manufacturing interest, and the public at large to determine 
whether they will make that increase to our central stock of gold and give that increase of 
ps to our banking arrangements which I should desire by an Act to provide. (Loud 
cheers. 

The Chairman (Sir John Lubbock) said that the close attention with which they had 
followed the Chancellor of the Exchequer through his address showed the interest and 
importance which they felt attached to the questions dealt with. Mr. Goschen considered— 
and the London Chamber of Commerce quite agreed with him—that it was on this account 
undesirable for there to be any discussion that afternoon, and that they should take time to 
consider the views which had been put beforethem. (Hear, hear.) He was sure he expressed 
the opinion of all present when he spoke of the confidence which they felt in Mr. Goschen’s 
judgment jon all these questions. It would be easy for him to refer to the various claims 
which the right hon. gentleman had on their respect and confidence, but he felt that to do 
so would be a work of supererogation.. He concluded by promoting a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Goschen. 

Mr. Lidderdale, in seconding the motion, observed that he could only add his own 
expression of gratitude to Mr. Goschen for the most interesting and valuable communication 
he had made to the Chamber. It deserved the most serious thought and consideration on 


the part of all who had heard it. (‘‘ Hear, hear)’ and cheers.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—I will only say one word of thanks for the very kind 
manner in which you have received this proposal, and once more my great gratitude for the 


attention which you have paid me. I only wish that it had been in my power to put more 
adequately before you the important subjects upon which I have addressed you. If there 
has been any obscurity here and there I must ascribe it to my desire to be brief; and, 
although you will not consider an address of an hour and a half brief, yet it was as brief as 
the complexity of the subject allowed me to make it. (Cheers.) 

The meeting then separated. 
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THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


A FIRST MEETING of the contributories was held December 15th, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, Mr. C. J. Stewart, Official Receiver, presiding. The winding-up order was 
made on August Ist. Gross liabilities, £4,302,732, of which £3,056,664 were expected to 
rank, with estimated available assets subject to cost of liquidation, £1,001,226; estimated 
deficiency of assets to meet liabilities, 42,055,938; and deficiency as regards contributories 
in head office assets, as distinguished from general assets of bank, £2,805,398. The state- 
ment of affairs of the Buenos Ayres branch shows an estimated surplus of 42,001,598, that 
of the Rosario branch an estimated surplus of £46,948, and that of the Montevideo branch 
and its agencies (Paysandu and Salto) an estimated surplus of £590,872. 

r. Stewart explained that the whole of the assets were in the Argentine, and upon those 
assets the shareholders’ future position very largely depended. Directly the winding-up 
order was made a question was considered as to whether there could be a liquidation from 
the head office in London. It appeared that the local law would prevail, and the rights of 
the creditors of those branches—not only local creditors, but persons having especial securi- 
ties—viz., bill holders—would have priority of claim to those assets, and the London office 
creditors would have no right to interfere with them until the local creditors had received 
payment in full. It further appeared that, even after the local creditors had been satisfied, 
the various branches, if they had any claim on each other, would be able to then claim on 
the assets, and eventually the surplus (if any) would be remitted to the head office in 
London. It, therefore, became important to at once ascertain what surplus there was at 
Buenos Ayres, and to take care to rescue and save it for the benefit of the English creditors 
and shareholders. It was at first thought that, with a view to saving expense, a local 
gentleman might be asked to represent the Official Receiver in that country, but having 
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regard to the very large interests involved, and to the difficulty and delicacy of the task that 
would be imposed upon a local gentleman, if required to report unfavourably upon or to 
blame the persons concerned, and with whom he might be intimately connected in business 
affairs, it was considered to be the best course to have an independent report. Messrs. 
Freshfield and Williams, the solicitors in the matter, thereupon suggested that Mr Kendal, 
a director of the Union Bank and of a well-known insurance office, and who is well 
acquainted with the Spanish language, and closely interested in South American affairs as ‘a 
merchant, should make the report. To that gentleman the Official Receiver was indebted 
for some very valuable reports. Mr. Kendal left London at the commencement of 
September, and arrived at his destination on the Ist or 2nd of October. The last report 
received from him was mailed on the 11th of November. It was originally intended to hold 
the meeting in the early part of November, but, having regard to the fact that Mr. Kendal 
mailed that an important report would leave early in that month, it was deemed advisable to 
postpone the meeting until later, so that the shareholders and creditors might have the benefit 
of the report. In the meantime, the assets in England, so far as possible, had been realized, 
and had brought in about £120,000; the list of contributories had been settled, and an 
application had been made to the Court for leave to make a call upon the shares. The first 
account was that of the head office in London. It showed gross liabilities of about three 
millions. Of that amount £600,000 are bill holders, who have a right to lodge claims 
against the branches. With regard to the rights of those bill holders, Messrs. Freshfield and 
Williams had, at the Official Receiver’s request, taken the opinion of counsel, who advised 
that the bill holders have the right to prove against the assets of the head office for the 
purpose of voting at the meeting, but their right to rank for dividend could only arise when 
the London creditors have received an equivalent to the dividends that might be declared 
abroad. Then as regarded the book debts, returned at about £402,000, about £200,000 
were represented as being debtors to the estate who had lodged securities now held by the 
branches. Those claims, therefore, could not be interfered with by the head office to that 
extent for the present. Turning next to the Buenos Ayres account, the shareholders would 
see that the assets were estimated to realize close upon three millions—viz., £2,917,000— 
but later on there was a note showing that the estimate made by Mr. Kendal, in conjunction 
with the branch managers, was only £2,367,305, or a diminution of about £600,000 in the 
value of those assets. That would affect the surplus of £1,040,547 shown in the summarized 
account to that extent. Before leaving the Buenos Ayres branch, he might add that a 
distribution of 20 per cent. had been made. At the Rosario branch a distribution of 15 per 
cent. had been made, and it was anticipated that the liabilities would all shortly be cancelled 
by a system of cancellation under which those creditors of the bank could transfer 
their rights to those who are debtors. With regard to the Montevideo branch, he thought 
there was a fair prospect of realizing a surplus. The latest report stated that a sum of about 
4200,000 would have to be deducted from the value of the assets of that branch, which assets 
were returned in the statement at sufficient to provide a surplus of £590,872. That 
£200,000, together with the £600,000 reduction in connection with the Buenos Ayres branch, 
would make a total reduction of £800,000 from the estimated total surplus before referred 
to. The system of cancellation had been carried on extensively at Montevideo. A sum of 
474,000 had already been paid off in that way, a further sum of £285,000 was expected to 
be wiped off shortly, and a further large sum would probably be met later. Reverting 
again to the Buenos Ayres branch, the chairman said a sum of over £140,000 would be 
required to rescue the assets there in the event of the cancellation not extinguishing the 
liabilities. It would be necessary for that amount to be found before July, 1892, at which 
date the moratoria which has been granted expired. The Official Receiver had been 
informed that that moratoria could not under any circumstances be renewed, and therefore, 
if the assets were not rescued by that date, a local liquidation would follow, which (he was 
informed) was even more expensive than a liquidation in England. (Laughter.) There was 
one point in connection with the Montevideo branch to which he had to draw the attention 
of the meeting, as it involved a serious question for the shareholders, however pleasing it 
might be to the creditors. An item in the Montevideo branch account was ‘‘ Notes emitted, 
4159,180.”? Under the Act of 1862 the liability of banks in respect of notes was limited 
to notes issued in the United Kingdom. That section, however, was repealed by the Act 
of 1879, and the shareholders’ liability was now unlimited in respect of notes emitted in 
other parts of the world. He was advised by counsel that there was a further liability on 
the shareholders, individually and collectively, for that amount of £159,180; also that, 
although the assets at Montevideo might realize sufficient to cover their claims, that would 
not relieve the shareholders from making good that amount into the general assets. If, 
however, the estimate of the general surplus should prove correct, the shareholders would 
not be affected, but the fact pointed to the desirability of formulating some scheme by which 
a company might be formed to take over the assets and liabilities, a certain portion of the 
claims remaining as debentures or preference shares in that company. He was told that 
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such a desire existed to a large extent not onlyin England but in Argentina, where 
depositors appeared to be quite willing to allow a large portion of their deposits to remain. 
Although a distribution had taken place out there, a large portion of the depositors had not 
claimed. As to transactions between the bank and Mr. Smithers, the matter should receive 
the fullest consideration at a later date. 


The Hon. S. Carr Glyn, a director, was very glad to have an opportunity of meeting 
the shareholders, because it had been the subject of very great regret to his colleagues and 
himself that they had no opportunity of communicating with the shareholders previously to 
the announcement that they were obliged to suspend payment. He would confine his 
statement to the action of the directors since the end of 1889, which was coincident with 
the transactions at Buenos Ayres which had, as reported by the Official Receiver, been the 
cause of the failure of the company. Those transactions were entered into without the 
knowledge of the London directors, who were not informed of them until too late to cancel 
them, which, however, they attempted to do without delay. One of the parties concerned 
in those transactions was reported to be one of the wealthiest men in the River Plate, and 
they were subsequently informed (and the statement had been since repeated) that the 
security against which the advances were made was of undoubted value. The position of 
affairs in the River Plate was in no sense critical at that time. Apart from the fact that it 
was perhaps a serious error of judgment to lock up so large an amount of funds, they had 
no reason to find fault with the local management on the other side. The directors, under 
the circumstances, took the only course possible, which was to reduce the expenditure at the 
bank and to husband their resources so as to meet the losses in Argentina. It seemed 
hardly necessary for him to dwell upon other and well-known reasons, such as the inflation 
of the gold premium and the stagnation of finance and trade, culminating in what had been 
often termed the ‘“‘ financial earthquake.’? The manager at Buenos Ayres carefully examined 
the accounts out there, and then wrote to London, saying that matters were even worse than 
had been anticipated. A severe run on the banks at Buenos Ayres followed, and, in the 
course of that run, the English Bank paid half a million of gold over the counter. It was 
impossible to collect the debts to send forth sufficient remittances to meet the bills drawn 
upon the lank from the other side, and they were obliged to borrow from the reserve fund. 
At last they had to look outside for assistance, but owing to the great depression they could 
not obtain any, and after seven weeks of anxiety they, acting under the best legal advice, 
were obliged to announce the suspension of the bank. 


Mr. Vallance asked respecting the shareholders’ liability in respect of the £160,000 
worth of notes remitted from the Montevideo branch, and the chairman repeated that he had 
been advised the liability must stand. He had the opinion of two éminent counsel, Mr. 
Finlay and Mr. Wright. 

Others having addressed the meeting, resolutions were passed for Mr. Welton to act as 
liquidator on behalf of the shareholders, with the assistance of a committee of inspection, 
consisting of Mr. Edward Gotto (7oo shares), Mr. Robert Hardy (270 shares), and Mr. 
Robert Kidd (300 shares). 
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ForRGERY BY BANK CLERK.—At Leeds, before Mr. Justice Wright, Robert Warren 
Robinson, twenty-four, bank clerk, pleaded ‘* Guilty”? to having forged and uttered a 
cheque for £300 with intent to defraud, at Leeds, on the 31st of August, 1891. The prisoner 
had been employed at the bank of Messrs. Beckett and Co., Leeds, as cash-book clerk. He 
had access to blank cheque forms, and took advantage of his position to forge the signature 
of Mr C. R. Moorson, agent to the Earl of Harewood, to the cheque in question. In order 
to obtain the money the prisoner persuaded a billiard marker to go the bank for him and 
get the cheque cashed. The signature was: an excellent imitation, and the cheque was 
cashed without question. Mr. Mellor addressed the Court in mitigation of punishment, 
and the judge sentenced the prisoner to eighteen months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 


Art the Central Criminal Court, December 15th, Henry Ernest Demarcies, twenty-two, 
clerk, pleaded *‘ Guilty ’’ to forging a letter of credit for £5,000 with intent to defraud the 
New. Oriental Bank, Threadneedle Street. Mr. Walker appeared for the prisoner, and 
urged ill-health in mitigation of sentence. The prisoner was a clerk in the employment of 
the bank, but absconded after having stolen a blank letter of credit, which he filled up for 
45,000 and cashed in New York. Detective Inspector Walter Outram arrested the 
prisoner in Paris. The Common Serjeant sentenced the prisoner to four months’ imprison- 
ment, without hard labour. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Bankers’ Magazine.” 


BANKERS’ PROOF OF CLAIM ON BILLS. 


Wakefield, 
4th December, 1891. 

S1r,—Will you please give me your opinion on the two following cases :— 

(1.) A bank has a customer who fails with a debit balance of £10,000. 
The bank has further discounted a quantity of bills, and has at the present time 
45,000 of these bills running and in the bank’s bill case. Can the banker 
tack the £5,000 of. bills undue to its claim of £10,000, and thus make a 
claim of £15,000, considering the £5.000 of bills as collateral security; or 
would the trustee in that case require the bank to place a value upon the 
bills, and have the option of purchasing them at that figure on behalf of the 
estate P 


(2.) A banker has a customer who fails with a debit balance of £15,000, 
but who has £5,000 of undue bills in his banker’s hands, who has orders to 
collect same and place proceeds to his account as they become due. 

Would the banker be entitled to prove for the full £15,000 and retain 
bills? or would the trustee claim them ? or could the trustee compel the 
banker to value the bills, and credit his account, thus reducing the proof ? 


Thanking you for your usual courtesy in anticipation, 
Yours faithfully, 
YORKSHIRE. 


[In both cases the bank can prove for the £15,000, without assessing the 
value of the ‘bills, but if subsequently any of the bills are paid, the amount 
received must be deducted from the proof.—Ep. B.4/.] 


PER PRO ENDORSEMENTS. 


Northampton, 


5th December, 1891. 

Sir,—In reply to E. W. P., in December number of Bankers’ Magazine, 
you say a banker is justified in refusing to cash an open cheque drawn upon 
himself, when presented over the counter, on the ground that it is endorsed 
“ per pro.” 

In June number, page 984, you say:—“So in the case of cheques en- 
dorsed by agents ‘ per pro’ though the paying bank would again be protected 
by section 60 (see Charles v. Blackwell).” 

Will you kindly make this clear. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. H. 

[Section 60 of the Bills of Exchange Act would have protected the 
banker had he paid the cheque, but this does not affect our answer that the 


bank was not liable in the case put by E.W. P. See also ante under head 
‘‘ Per pro endorsements.”—Ep. B M.] 
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THE STUDY OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


Srr,—In your issue for December appears the inaugural address of the 
new president of the Institute of Bankers, Mr. Thomas Salt, M.P. The 
foremost announcement the president made as to the policy of the Institute 
was that of the intention of the council to select the subject of foreign 
exchanges for the next year’s course of the series of lectures inaugurated in 
1890. “The subject,” says the president, “is one of much interest and 
importance.” It may well be so. It is to be feared that the too general 
neglect of the study of this subject has been the cause of the foreign 
exchanges drifting into the hands of so few. Hear what Mr. George Clare, 
the lecturer appointed, has already said on the subject at page 95 of his book 
entitled A Money Market Primer and Key to the Exchanges. “Foreign bills,” 
says Mr. Clare, “as an investment are strangely neglected by English bankers. 
Whether it be that the technicalities that have to be mastered in connection 
with the business are the deterrent, or whether it be that insular prejudice 
regards them as unsafe, itis hard to say ; but there is certainly good reason to 
doubt whether any banker in Great Britain, outside London, keeps a single 
continental acceptance in his bill-case ; and even in London such stock as is 
kept is mostly, if not entirely, in the hands of the ‘foreign bankers.’”” Of the 
safety of foreign bills I leave bankers to be the best judges; but the 
difficulties of the technicalities that have to be mastered will, I venture to 
say, vanish like those of any other deterrent subject the student makes up his 
mind to master; and the study of them will not be without its material 
reward. 

Unquestionably the most difficult part of it is the arbitration of different 
moneys, the bringing into plain form the different values they bear each 
relatively to another on foreign bourses with sufficient speed to enable the 
intending drawer or remitter to take advantage of any indirect mode of 
transmission open at the time ; to help him, so to speak, to see easily from 
time to time what money in each place is higher or lower than it ought to be 
when measured by the side of another and compared with the rates ruling in 
London. So long as the old heavy chain-rule obtains, no sufficient speed 
can be attained to enable a complete all-round analysis of relative values to be 
made whenever wanted, although a few sums worked out may verify a 
suspicion that there is something to be got ina direction practice has taught 
cambists to examine. Mathematical science has, however, so expedited these 
calculations that all disparities in foreign exchanges can now be discovered in 
a few hours; so that he who keeps a fair supply of foreign bills in his safe 
may know directly where to help himself to a bit of economy by recognizing 
the fact that a Frenchman may at times like something better than francs and 
may send something better than sterling. When it is remembered that any 
money that is in disparity with London does double duty, as it were—Dutch, 
for instance, if dear in Paris, serving either for draft there from Holland, or 
for remittance to Paris, on better terms than in London, an additional reason 
for the study of exchanges may be set up. I have often amused myself by 
working out arbitrations. If the examination of the prices in different places 
be anything like exhaustive, it is no uncommon thing to find eighty toa 
hundred instances in which it would have been profitable to transmit some 
other money than that native to the transaction. I have before me a table 
worked out from just those quotations that happened to be handy, not many 
more than those from the morning papers ; and it shows thirty ways in which 
arbitrations promised to yield a profit ranging from 3 per cent. to 2 percent. 
The expenses of course vary according to opportunity of arrangement, but I 
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think they may usually be put down at from */; per cent. to 34 percent. Nor 
are foreign exchanges, as a rule, so fluctuating that the calculation of to-day 
is worthless for to-morrow. ‘The arbitration based on the latest prices has 
ordinarily a high probability of holding good for the few days necessary to 
complete the transaction, at least to such an extent as rarely to turn an 
anticipated profit into a resulting loss. 


Bills drawn on foreign countries must be plentiful enough among the 
bankers in our large business towns ; and if kept by them would yield profit 
not only as investments, but also, when opportunity served, by exchanging 
them, provided that the fluctuations on foreign bourses were kept in constant 
comparison with those of London. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
C. J. WitLpey, B.A., Lond. 
21, Guilford Street, Russell Square, W.C., 
7th December, 1891. 


THE CAPE GOVERNMENT BANK ACT, 1891. 


S1r,—I have perused with much interest the letters appearing in the 


September and December issues of your Magazine bearing upon the above 
subject, and having some time ago spent some years in South Africa, in 
connection with one of the banks there, I would be glad of the opportunity 
of offering a few remarks upon one or two points which have not been fully 
treated by either of your two previous correspondents. 


No one would, I think, be found to urge any objection to the provisions 
of the Bill dealing with the publication of statements of assets and liabilities, 
or the power granted to Government of making, under certain specified 
circumstances and conditions, independent investigation into the affairs of 
the banks carrying on business in the colony, for these provisions cannot 
act prejudicially in the case of institutions soundly and prudently conducted. 


When, however, we turn to the regulations affecting the issue and 
circulation of notes, we reach a branch of the subject which is much more 
open to controversy. I should premise by stating that my remarks apply to 
those banks whose head offices are in England, and whose capital is almost 
entirely contributed by English shareholders, the essentially colonial institu- 
tions being now very few in number, insignificant in resources, and moreover 
expressly exempt from being compelled to comply with the conditions 
regulating note issues. This exemption was granted in spite of the fact that 
it was the reckless and culpably bad management of the purely colonial 
banks which led to the demand for Government interference. The distress 
and commercial disasters which followed the stoppage of the local banks were 
due also, not so much to the magnitude of their note circulation, which was 
comparatively speaking a small matter, as to the radically unsound policy 
pursued by those banks in lending large sums of money to speculators—men 
without means or principles—and others who took advantage of their 
positions as directors, or friends of directors, to obtain advances on rotten 
securities to an extent which brought about the inevitable result. 
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Thus it is open to question whether the circumstances necessitated 
legislation in the direction of note issues at all, but the Bill has been carried 
through, and what do we find? 

All notes hitherto circulated by the banks must be withdrawn, and any 
future issues must be covered by the deposit with the Treasurer-General of 
Government securities to the equivalent nominal value. But the term 
** Government securities” is defined to mean “ Cape Government securities,” 
and these may be bought in the open market, or the Government may supply 
them from such stock as they may have in hand of unissued debentures, 
authorized by a Loan Act sanctioned by Parliament. 


The suggestion naturally occurs, why, if the sole object of the Act in 
this direction be to attain security for the note issues, other good Govern- 
ment stocks— English Consols for instance—are not permitted? and in this 
arbitrary restriction 1 cannot but see a very grave objection to the Bill. 


It creates opportunity for the Government, if financially pressed, to raise 
money on debentures to a very considerable extent at a time when the public 
are indisposed to lend; but the banks may be anxious to increase their 
circulation of notes and can only do so either by relieving the Government 
of their unsaleable bonds, or by investing largely in Cape stocks at the 
moment when they would much prefer decreasing their holdings in that 
particular direction. 

‘ Even supposing the time of investment to be favourable, there is surely 
great objection to banking institutions locking up their funds in one class of 
security to an extent such as is possible and even probable under this Bill. 


I would like to note in passing two curious arguments used by your 
December correspondent in his very optimistic review of the Bill, as 
illustrating the advantages accruing to the banks. He points out that they 
receive interest on the stocks deposited against note issues at the rate of 3% 
per cent. per annum, and that the Act of 1891 reduces the duty payable on 
note circulation from 1¥% per cent. to 1 per cent perannum. Add, says he, ° 
the reduction of 3 per cent. to 344 per cent. allowed as interest, and you 
get a return of 4 per cent. per annum, which he describes as very good for a 
first-class Government security. So it would be, but it appears to me that 
the duty of 1 per cent. payable by the bank should be taken from the 3% 
per cent. interest, thus making the return only 2% per cent. per annum. 

The suggestion which follows this ingenious calculation, viz., that the 
banks can borrow money on fixed deposit in London at 4 per cent. and 
invest it in Cape stocks for the purposes of note issue, does not therefore 
appear so desirable as your correspondent complacently describes it, nor do 
I think the English depositor would contemplate without apprehension this 
proposed new departure in “trust” business were he to realize that a bank 
may thus invest to an amount equal to its paid-up capital and reserve fund 
combined. 

It is to be hoped that no bank would think of locking up its resources in 
one investment to such an extent, but the power is there and may be 
exercised to a dangerous degree. 

Then again, it is quite easy to imagine a situation when, owing to 
sudden depression in trade, or financial crisis, not uncommon events in 
South Africa, the banks having reached a large circulation in previously 
prosperous times, may wish to contract their issues by £400,000 or 
£500,000. It is provided that on taking notes to the Government a bank 
may release a corresponding amount of securities, but I cannot see that the 
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Government binds itself to buy back the released securities. The proba- 
bility is, in such a situation as I describe, it would be unable to do so to 
any large extent, and the only alternative for the banks would be to force the 
stocks on the open market at a ruinous sacrifice. 

There is another contingency to be taken into account from which the 
banks may suffer, and that is the possibility during the next few years of a 
considerable depreciation in the market value of Colonial Government 
securities generally. The large indebtedness of the colonies to the mother 
country has been the subject of much discussion of late, and there have not 
been wanting signs that some of them at least have reached the end of their 
borrowing tethers. When we consider the comparatively low rate of interest 
(3% per cent.) which has come to be regarded as the maximum which any 
self-respecting colony should offer for money, it is clear that in the event of 
monetary facilities becoming more and more restricted financial troubles 
would arise for money treasurers-general, with a consequent heavy deprecia- 
tion in the market value of Colonial Government securities. 


I would like to add a few words as to the probable effect of the new paper 
currency on the gold reserves of the Cape Colony. I believe it has been 
invariably found the rule that a paper currency tends to displace gold. It is 
true that the banks must keep gold in hand to meet their notes if presented 
for payment, but the notes are made legal tender over a large area of 
country, and are only payable in gold at such points as the banks may select, 
which we may be sure will be very few in number. The new issue may © 
include notes of the denomination of £1, a most convenient substitute for 
sovereigns, and much less expensive for the banks to move about among 
their widely scattered branches. It seems quite likely, therefore, that the 
circulation of the paper currency may assume large dimensions, and as I do 
not see that the Act enforces the keeping of a stock of gold to the full amount 
of, or in any fixed proportion to, the notes issued, the tendency will be for 
this stock to be gradually depleted, and for gold to leave the country to a 
dangerous extent. 

To sum up, I have my objections to the Act on two grounds, viz. : 

1st. That the Government lay themselves open to the suspicion of forcing 
their stocks on to unwilling lenders, who in turn expose themselves to great 
and indefinable risks, such as all banks would prudently avoid ; and 

2nd. The new note issue being made a legal tender, the circulation is 
likely to attain large proportions, with the result that gold will be drawn out 
of the country to a dangerous extent. 


‘© OBSERVER.” 
London, 15th December, 1891. 


+ 
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Wotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 

THE Eprror invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 

Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 


tollowing number ; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. 
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Rotices of Hew Books. 


Hazel’s Annual for 1892 (seventh issue) has reached us. It is, as usual, 
cyclopedic, and up to date. 


THE numbers for October and November of Zhe Banking Law Journal 
have reached us from New York. 


The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society of September contains various 
proceedings relating to the society, a paper by Dr. Venn ‘On the Nature and 
Uses of Averages,” a “Preliminary Report of the Census of the United 
Kingdom,” and the usual miscellanea. Price 5s. 


WE have received from the Sun Life Office a useful and interesting 
blotting book. On the sheets of blotting paper are printed faintly but clearly 
whole-page maps of England, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, the World, etc., and 
a full prospectus of the company, with tables, etc. The cover of this handy 
little production is very prettily illustrated, back and front, with designs of 
Phoebus and a sun-flower. 


Poor's Handbook of Investment Securities.—This is a kind of supplement 
to that exhaustive work, ‘‘Poor’s Manual of Railroads,” and is intended 
primarily for the use of bankers, trust institutions, and railroad officials. It 
will be found, however, equally useful by the ordinary investor, as every 


American investment of note is commented upon. Effingham Wilson 
and Co., Royal Exchange, E C. 


Handbook to Stamp Duties —The seventh edition is revised by Mr. H. S. 
Bond, of the Solicitors’ Department, Inland Revenue, Somerset House: 
The price is 2s., and Messrs. Waterlow and Sons Limited, London Wall, are 
the publishers. The passing of the Stamp Act, 1891, which comes into 
operation on 1st January, 1892, necessitates a new edition. The book 
contains a complete alphabetical table of all documents liable to stamp duty, 
together with the text of the Act, and a full index to the whole of the work. 
The various duties are set out clearly and concisely, and the edition will be 
exceedingly useful to bankers and others who have to deal with documents 
liable to stamp duty. 


The Banking Almanac and Directory, 1892.—This well-known Annual 
has now reached its forty-eighth year of publication. The introductory 
remarks, by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., on the increase of banking 
capital and changes in banks and branches, are well worthy of perusal. The 
fullest particulars of the various banks are clearly given, and the work 
contains complete lists of Private and Joint Stock Banks of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, Foreign and British Colonial Banks with offices or 
agents in London, London Banks and Bankers, Telegraphic Addresses of 
Banks, besides a quantity of other useful information. The Stamp Duties 
(and exemptions) have been revised up to date by Mr. H. S. Bond, of the 
Inland Revenue Office. A daily diary is also included. As a book of 
reference the Banking Almanac is invaluable. Waterlow and Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. Price ros. 
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The Law of Bankruptcy—Among the “handy books” issued by 
Effingham Wilson and Co. is one with the above title, a copy of which lies 
before us. The author is Mr. C. E. Stewart, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
who has already written several legal handbooks, and his knowledge and 
experience has been called into action in this instance in an endeavour to 
show what are the proceedings from bankruptcy to discharge, the general 
rights of creditors and debtors, and the duties of trustees in bankruptcy. 
An appendix is added, giving the costs, fees and percentages ; price 25. 


Mr. JOHN HENRY NorMaN has added to his literary efforts a Complete 
Guide to the World’s Twenty-nine Metal Monetary Systems, also to the Foreign 
and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, Silver, and Inconvertible Paper, on the Unit 
of Weight System, with Aids to the Construction of the Science of Money. 
The work concludes with a demonstration that the only scientific manner of 
quoting and working all the exchanges of the world is by premium and 
discount upon one factor, that factor being either the fixed or the absolute 
par of exchange indicated by the money of the country originating the 
quotation or the transaction. 


Elements of Practical Conveyancing.—This is a small work by Mr. Henry 
Hilton Brown, and is the outcome of a series of lectures delivered in connec- 
tion with the Society of Solicitors of Elginshire. The “Elements” are 
stated in connection with the documents and transactions to which they 
apply, in order that, while the familiar forms may make the rules and 


principles more readily understood, these rules and principles may be recalled 
to the memory of the student, when he has to use the forms in his daily work. 
The book is intended to form a preliminary to the study of standard works 
on the subject. T. Clark, Edinburgh ; price 3s. 


THE Forum for October contains an article which treats of the money 
question in the United States of America. The article consists, in the words 
of its title, of “ A Plan for a Permanent Bank System.” The author, the 
Hon. M. D. Harter, has, like a good many other people, come to the con- 
clusion that “the time has arrived when, by common consent, a very decided 
change must be made in the volume and control of the circulating money of 
the United States.” Various plans for effecting such a change are discussed 
and thrown aside as worthless, the writer having one of his own, which he 
does not hesitate to call a “hobby,” and which he proceeds forthwith to 
unfold. Without criticising this “plan” in detail, it claims to provide, 
*‘ better than any previous method, the machinery by which the money of the 
country may be rendered more elastic and flexible, for,” he says, ‘“ owing in 
part to two features in it, we shall come nearer than ever before to having 
two dollars in circulation when we need them, and only one when that suffices.” 
Another feature in the plan is, ‘‘that the increase of the currency it pro- 
vides for will not, as unlimited silver coinage would, drive other money of 
any kind out of circulation; on the contrary, every dollar of money issued 
under this system would be a distinct and positive addition to the circulation 
of the country.” Finally, the plan “provides for the highest tax on circula- 
tion paid by any banks in the commercial world, being about twice what the 
national banks now pay, and ten times as much as is paid by the Imperial 
Bank of Germany.” The English publisher of the ovum is Mr. E. Arnold, 
37, Bedford Street, Strand ; price 2s. 6d. 








Banking and Commercial Law. 


QuEEnN’s BENcH Division.— December 7th. 
Forged Transfers. 
SMITH V. REYNOLDS. 


Mr. Justice DENMAN gave the following judgment :— 


In 1879 the defendant, an outside broker, employed the plaintiff, an 
inside broker, to sell £1,250 Iondon and North Western Railway 4 per 
cent. preference stuck, ** subject to the rules of the Stock Exchange.’ ‘The 
plaintiff accordingly sold #922 of that stock in such a way as to make him- 
self responsible for its genuineness according to the rulesto Brunton & Co., 
inside brokers, who, in fact, were acting for Sir C. Mills (since created Lord 
Hillingdon). On the same day defendant gave the names of Thomas and 
Ann Barton as the transferors of the stock. Those names were thereupon 
inserted in the transfers, which were prepared in the plaintiff’s office and 
sent to the defendant, who returned them to be executed by Thomas and 
Ann Barton. The transfer for £922 of the stock was handed to Brunton & 
Co..as brokers of Sir C. Mills, and the purchase money for the whole £1,250 
stock was paid to the defendant. No more was heard of the transaction by 
the plaintiff until 1887, when litigation arose, upon the discovery that the 
signature of Ann Barton was a forgery, and the Court of Appeal decided 
that Ann Barton was still the owner of the stock, and entitled to be registered 
as such, and ordered the railway company to appropriate or purchase and 
register in her name the amount of stock in question. The plaintiff there- 
upon ccmmunicated with the defendant, with whom he had discussed the 
probable effect of any such decision as regards their respective liabilities.” 
The defendant then orally, and soon after by letter of the 22nd of May, set 
up the contention, which was I think rightly negatived by the jury, that the 
transaction between him and the plaintiff in 1879 was not a transaction 
between them as principals, but that he was acting as a mere agent of 
Thomas Barton. Brunton and Co., however, acting upon the decision of the 
Court of Appeal, made a claim against the plaintiff (with whom they had 
dealt as principals) before the committee of the Stock Exchange that he 
should supply them with #922 stock in place of that of which Lord 
Hillingdon was deprived, and to some dividends to which he would have 
been entitled if the stock had been genuine. The defendant suggested 
several points which he thought the plaintiff ought to raise in answer to the 
claim made upon him, and the plaintiff did in fact act upon the defendant’s 
suggestions ; but on the 18th of June the committee unanimously resolved, 
subject to confirmation, in accordance with Brunton & Co.’s claim. Their 
resolution was communicated to the defendant on the rgth, who, on the 21st, 
wrote saying that he should absolutely refuse to be bound by it. It was con- 
firmed on the 23rd of June. On the 25th the plaintiff wrote informing the 
defendant of the confirmation and claiming £1,329 16s., the amount he had 
had to expend in purchasing £922 of the stock at its present price, and in 
paying the dividends by the resolu.ion. The defendant repudiated the claim 
and hence this action. The jury having negatived the defence that the 
plaintiff was dealing with Barton as his principal, the only question to be 
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disposed of was whether the defendant is liable by reason of the rules of the 
Stock Exchange applicable to the transaction. I entertain no doubt that the 
defendant is liable. Numerous cases were cited, and a very ingenious 
argument was addressed to me by Mr. Bigham and Mr. Bankes for the 
defendant, with a view to establish that the decision of the committee was 
not binding on the defendant. I think it is impossible to distinguish this 
case in principle from “‘ Harker v. Edwards” (37 Z. 7, Q.B., 147), in which 
it was held by Mr. Justice Field and the Court of Appeal that where an out- 
side principal employs a member of the Stock Exchange to sell shares subject 
to the rules thereof he is bound by these rules, unless they are either illegal 
or unreasonable and not known to the party employing the stockbroker, and 
that if the committee of the Stock Exchange decide, though wrongly, that 
the member is liable to another member by reason of the transaction with 
the outsider turning out to be in any way bad, then the outsider is bound to 
indemnify the member who has in consequence been declared liable. In 
the present case the rules relied on by the plaintiff were the same as those 
which came in question in that case, though in the present case (owing to the 
facts) rule 92 came more prominently into question. That rule is no doubt 
somewhat ambiguous; but the only ground on which the defendant could 
successfully dispute the plaintiff’s right to indemnity under that rule has 
been already stated—namely, either that it is illegal or unreasonable and 
unknown to the defendant. As regards the second ground, I think it will 
not avail the defendant even if the unreasonableness of the rule were 
established, for I am clearly of opinion that the evidence irresistibly shows 
that the defendant perfectly well knew—first, that there was such a rule of 
the Stock Exchange ; and, secondly, that it would be relied upon by the 
Bruntons in their dispute with the plaintiff. Moreover, I am of opinion that 
there was nothing unreasonable in the rule fairly construed—as I will 
presently explain. First, is there anything illegal in the rule? I think not. 
I put the construction upon it which was put upon it by Mr. Finlay—viz., 
that in the case where an official certificate of registration has been issued and 
a question of title has arisen, the committee will not go behind the certificate 
of registration, merely because of such dispute ; but that when a legal issue 
has been raised before a proper legal tribunal and decided upon by that 
tribunal, the committee will then at any time (upon a dispute between 
members arising) recognize that decision as binding. It was said that the 
rule would not apply to any case except a case in which the issue had been 
decided in some proceedings between the parties who are in dispute before 
the committee, or in a proceeding to which the party sought to be made 
liable by the committee is a party, because the rule speaks of the costs of 
the legal proceedings having to be borne by the “seller” (z.e., the party in 
the position of the plaintiff in his dispute with Brunton), and I agree with 
Mr. Finlay that, though the rule properly provides for the case in which fresh 
legal proceedings are necessary in order to decide the question of title, this 
provision does not intend to limit the decision of the “legal issue” intended 
by the rule to a decision upon a fresh proceeding, and I think that when the 
question has been duly raised in the High Court, and affirmed by the Court 
of Appeal, the committee would, under rule 92, have a right, even if they 
were not bound, to act upon such decision, as a decision of “the legal issue” 
within the meaning of the rule. It was further contended that the rule was 
illegal or unreasonable, since it involved a possihility of a point of vital import- 
ance to others than the parties before the committee being decided without 
their being present. This objection seems to me to be fully met by the case 
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of “Harker v. Edwards” (see above), and particularly by that part of the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Field in which he says rules 50 and 10 and 11 (which 
make all members of the Stock Exchange principals, and make the com- 
mittee final arbitrators upon all claims) put the plaintiff necessarily into the 
position of making himself liable to a compulsory submission to arbitration. 
I think this was the necessary effect in the present case of the engagement of 
the plaintiff by the defendant, subject to the rules of the Stock Exchange, and 
that the effect of the original employment of the plaintiff (subject to those 
rules) was to bind him to submit to the decision of the committee as to the 
liability of the plaintiff, whatever might be the consequences. A point 
strongly relied upon was that the rule was illegal and unreasonable, because it 
would have the effect of depriving third persons of the Statute of Limitations ; 
or, if not, that it would be w/fra vires of the committee to so construe rule 
92 as to enable one broker to obtain an indemnity from another where the 
party complaining might have pleaded the statute against his principal. I 
do not feel the force of either objection. As regards illegality, there is 
nothing in the rule which necessarily prevents the committee from having 
regard to the existence of the statute. As regards unreasonableness, it is 
quite possible to conceive a case in which, though the broker (in plaintiff’s 
position) might have pleaded the statute in answer to a broker in Brunton’s 
position, he might have done it without success, or the case might be 
such that the committee might reasonably (though perhaps erroneously) so 
hold.. With reference to the question of whether the statute afforded a 
reason in the case before the committee for not enforcing the rule against 
the plaintiff, it appears the plaintiff did (as in ‘‘ Harker v. Edwards”) urge 
every point, including the argument from the statute suggested by the 
defendant with perfect loyalty to him, though the defendant himself could not 
be heard. Even if the committee came toa wrong conclusion in not allowing 
it as an answer to Brunton’s claim (which I by no means affirm) that could 
not justify the defendant in ignoring their decision and refusing to recognize 
it, nor disentitle the plaintiff when he obeyed it to being indemnified. 
With regard to Mr. Bankes’ very ingenious argument, founded on “Sym zv. 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company” (5 Q.B.D.), or rather on Lord 
Justice Lindley’s dictum on page 185 of the report, it is enough to say that, 
whether any such argument was suggested by the defendant or used by the 
plaintiff before the committee or no, it would be wholly contrary to the whole 
current of authorities as to dealings with brokers to hold that a person so 
dealing could escape his liability to indemnify by showing that the committee 
did not take a correct view of the application of the case or dictum to a case 
like the present. Such a contention seems to me to be inconsistent with the 
most recent case or the subject cited before me. 
Judgment for the plaintiff for the amount claimed. 
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PLAIN WRITING.—Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, M.P., the well-known banker, caused 
some amusement among the large company assembled at the distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of the Manchester Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, recently, by giving the pupils 
a lesson in caligraphy which they did not expect. He chanced to mention the figure 7 in 
his remarks to one of the prize-winners. ‘‘ Now,” said Sir William, ‘‘it is not everyone 
who knows how to make a 7. I remember when I was engaged in the bank—as I was fora 
quarter of a century—one day making a 7 so uncommonly like a 9 that it took thirty 
clerks three hours to decide that it really was a 7. There are only two movements in 
making a 7. This way ”’—indicating the horizontal—‘‘and that way’’—indicating the 
diagonal. ‘‘ None of your giggledy-giggledy,’”’ remarked the baronet, amid loud laughter. 





Life Assurance at Cost, about half the usual rates, omitting the Banking 
or Investment element. 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF NEW YORK 
(President, E. B. HARPER), 
Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


THE LARGEST NATURAL PREMIUM LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
IN THE WORLD. 


Total amount of Assurance in force, over £40,000,000. 
Saving to Members by its system over £5,000,000. 


Erecutive Council for Great Britain. 


Coronet J. T. GRIFFIN, Relea Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

Tue Richt Hon. THz LORD MAYOR OF LONDON tome call Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart.). 
Rr Esq., = sarv Herts. 
RIDGMAN, Esq., R.1L.B.A., 42, Poultry, E.C. 

THEODORE FRY, Esq., M. re wanes. Darlington. 


Chief Medical Director for Great Britain. 
Surceon-Gen, Sin W. GUYER HUNTER, M.D., F.R.C.P., K.C.M.G., M.P., 21, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Bankers—NATIONAL veeciuanees” bes ig OF ENGLAND. 


E, D. JONES, Director-General. . J. T. GRIFFIN, Treasurer. 
EDWIN R. SPEIRS, FSS Comptroller. 


Full Prospectus and Proposal Forms, and every information, can be obtained at either of the Association's 
Offices, or from any of its Agents. 


VY rns 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN : 
90, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


“ ROCK + 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


——ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806.—— 











Claims Paid, upwards of = = £ 10,000,000. 
Total Funds - = s 42,900,557- 





LARGE PROFITS. 


The Profits are divided on the Tontine Plan, by which the BEST LIVES secure the largest share. 
Profits Divided, upwards of - = $3,899,000, 


INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
SECURING LIFE ANNUITIES, PENSIONS, SUMS DOWN, AND 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
LEASEHOLD POLICIES. 
MAKING LEASEHOLD PROPERTY AS VALUABLE AS FREEHOLD. 


Chief Office : 
15, NEW BRIDGE ST, LONDON, E.c. 


MANCHESTER—Guardian Buildings, GLASGOW- 68, St. Vincent Street. 
LEEDS—S8S, Albion Street. BIBRMINGHAM—50, Cherry Street. 
GEORGE S, CRISFORD, Actuary, 
8* 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders a statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the bank on 3oth September, and they have much pleasure in stating that the corporation is 
making satisfactory progress. Branches have been opened at Malmesbury, Montagu and 
Paarl on 15th July, at Johannesburg and Pretoria on 17th August, at East London, King 
William’s Town, Umtata and Lagos on Ist October, and at Graaff Reinet on 14th November. 
Advices received from the general managers in South and West Africa with reference to the 
increase of business are encouraging, and it may be observed that our earliest branches, viz., 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, Grahamstown and Queenstown, had on 3oth 
September been at work for only four months. In establishing a bank, especially at a time 
of exceptional depression, there is always a considerable amount of uphill work ; but the 
directors have, so far, every reason to be satisfied with the support they have received from 
the public. 


Balance-sheet, 30th September, 1891. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital, 200,000 shares at £10 each, £2,000,000, of which there have 
been issued 60,167 shares, on which £3. 10s. per share has been 
called up, £210,584. 10s. ; Jess in arrear, £7:274— £203,310. 10s. ; 


add calls paid in advance, "£13,283. ES £216,503 15 0 
Current accounts and deposits. ° . . 583,250 9 9 
Drafts, acceptances and endorsements, and rebate on bills. 3 5 75,632 I 6 


£875,476 6 3 





ASSETS. 
Coin and notes on hand, £328,168. 2s. 3¢.; cash with arate 
£37,855. 1s. 11d. £366,023 4 2 
British and Colonial Government | securities at cost ‘ ‘ ‘ 82,925 3 0 
Bills receivable, loans and advances. ‘ ° s , 356,412 11 2 
Premises, furniture, stamps and stationery . 44,391 0 9 


Incorporation and establishment expenses—balance brought forward 
from balance-sheet, 31st March, 1891, £11,806. 5s. 4d.; add 
administration expenses to date (including travelling, stationery, 
advertising and other expenses in connection with the establishment 
of branches, and the transfer of the business of various local banks), 
£17,665. 18s. 6d. —£29,472. 3s. 10d.; deduct balance of anes ie 
commission and interest, £3,747. 16s. "8d. , 25,724 7 2 


£875,476 6 3 











ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders the third annual statement of accounts made up 
to the 30th September last, certified by the auditors. They show a gross profit of £34,748. 
19s. 7d , including £1,192. 6s. 4d. brought forward from the last account. After deduct- 
ing expenses and the interim dividend paid in June, making provision for bad debts, and 
transferring to profit and loss the £10,000 placed in reserve last year, a balance remains of 
443443. 18s. 5d. to be carried forward to next account. The directors regret that they are 
unable to declare any dividend for the last half-year. The long-continued and unpre- 
cedented commercial crisis in Argentina, the enormous fluctuation in the price of gold, coupled 
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with the rise in the premium from 143 per cent. in September, 1890, to 320in September, 1891, 
the ‘* Moratorium” (or delay granted by Government to all debtors), the failure of banks, 
and of other houses previously of high standing, and the utter disorganisation of credit 
throughout the country, have resulted in various losses to your bank. These have been 
carefully estimated, and provision made for them, as will be seen in the balance-sheet. 
There are, in addition, certain doubtful accounts, which, were they closed at present, would, 
in the directors’ opinion, probably require a further provision of about £30,000, but with 
the revival of credit, and a fall in the premium of gold, which has already receded to 267, 
there is reason to hope that such provision will not be required. The branch at Monte 
Video has proved profitable, and no losses have been sustained there. 


Balance-sheet, London, 30th September, 1891. 
Dr. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital subscribed, £500,000—viz.: 50,000 shares of £10 each, upon 
which £5 per share has been called up, £250,000 . ‘ ; P £250,000 O O 


Current accounts and deposits, etc. . P ‘ 4 ; ; ° 118,643 17 10 
Bills payable. = . . : = ° : : , 366,129 10 4 
Rebate on bills, etc., not due. s _ ‘ - : . 4 2,043 14 II 
Profit and loss account - - . ‘ mn & < s 4,443 18 5 


£741,261 1 6 





To hability on bills rediscounted not yet due, £255,383 2s. 5@., of which up to this date 
4197,199. 145. 1d. have run off. 








Cr. 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, at bankers and branches : . e ‘ - £157,991 11 8 
Money at call . . ‘ : . : s . : i 60,000 0 O 
Bills discounted, bills receivable, loans and other securities, etc. . ‘ 520,966 5 5 
Bank furniture at head office and at branches, £2,559. 2s. 8d.; Jess 

written off as depreciation, £255. 185. 3¢@. . . P 7 ‘ 2,303 4 

£741,261 1 6 





BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


THE directors have the pleasure to submit to the proprietors a statement of the assets and 
liabilities of the bank on 30th September last, with the auditors’ report and declaration. The 
net profits for the half-year, after deducting rebate on current bills, interest on deposits, 
paying note and cther taxes im the colonies, reducing valuation of bank premises, providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, and including recoveries from debts previously written off as bad, 
amount to £119,033. 8s. 4d.; to which is to be added—undivided balance from last half- 
year, £8926. Is. 5d.; giving for distribution, £127,959. 9s. 9¢., which the directors 
recommend to be appropriated as follows :—To payment of dividend at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum, £93,750; bonus at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, 415,625 ; 
augmentation of the reserve fund, £10,000; balance carried to profit and loss, new account, 
£8,584. 9s. 9¢. With the above appropriation the reserve fund will amount to £980,000. 
During the past half-year branches of the bank have been opened at Ashfield and Newcastle 
West, in this Colony. 
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Ageregate Balance-sheet, September 30th, 1891. (Jncluding London Branch to 30th June, 
1891, and New Zealand branches to 7th September, 1891.) 




















LIABILITIES. 
Proprietors’ ‘in 500 a, £20 each, fully ms up . - 41,250,000 0 O 
Reserve fund ‘ ° ° 970,0c0 O O 
Notes in circulation “ CG & & @ See 4 650,711 0 O 
Bills payable. p> > Yh ee GPG ae» el 
Deposits and other liabilities ; i . ° ° , ; - 18,8¢0,087 5 2 
Profit and loss ee ee ee 148,817 1 7 
£23,529,037 13 5 
ASSETS. 
Coin and cash balances. : r = . . . . 43448444 17 0 
Bullion. ae a a ae . : 62,034 3 0 
Government securities . . . . « + «© «© 668,300 14 5 
Notes of other banks . Pore ee, ee See a eel Ace Swot ke 10,328 0 O 
Bank premises . . . 569,384 5 5 
Bills receivable, bills discounted a and other debts due to the bank . - 18,770,272 12 0 
Insurance account .  . - eC « oo © ws 273, 1 7 
423,529,037 13 5 
“ Profit and Loss, Septentber 30th, 1891. 
fr. 
1891—Sept. 30. 
Rebate (at current rates) on bills discounted, not due at this date . ° 420,857 I1 10 
Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum . ° : 93,750 9 9 
Bonus at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum : : , ; ° 15,625 © 0 
Augmentation of the reserve fund = . ° . ° . 10,000 0 O 
Balance carried to profit and loss, new account . . 8,584 9 9 





£148,817 1 7 
Cr. 
1891—March 31. 
Amount from last account . ‘ : : ‘ é : ; 5 48,926 I 5 
Sept. 30. 
Balance of half-year’s profits, after providing for bad and doubtful 
—* and including recoveries from debts previously written off as 
bad : e - ° a ° ’ ° . 139,891 O 2 


£148,817 1 7 








CITY OF MELBOURNE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors have now to submit to the shareholders their thirty-sixth report on the affairs 
of the bank, with balance and statement of profit and loss as on 30th September, duly audited 
and certified. The gross profits for the six months now under review are £56,834. 135. 2d.5 
and the directors, after providing for charges, £14,031. 45. 6d.; note-tax, £668. 35. 10d. ; 
propose to appropriate £37,500 for dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and in 
view of the present market value of Government securities, reserve £15,000 for the equal- 
isation of the debentures held by the bank, and carry forward the sum of £10,322. 6s. 4d. to 


next half-year. 
CoLin M. LonGMuir, General Manager. 
Melbourne, 7th October, 1891. 





IIo COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Balance-sheet, 30th September, 1891 (including London office accounts to 31st July). 


LIABILITIES. 


Authorised capital in 400,000 a of £5 each, £2,000,000. 
Issued, 200,000 shares of £5 each, £1,000,000; uncalled, £2. 10s. per share, £500,000. 
Paid-up capital, £2. 10s. per share, £500,000 ; reserve fund, £400, 000 ; 


profit and loss account, — 6s. ne £962,822 6 4 
Notes in circulation . ‘ # ; . ‘ ‘ 62,360 10 oO 
Drafts in circulation . 276,440 O 4 
Deposits, £5,035,263. 145. 4a. ; ‘ ‘interest accrued on deposits and rebate 

on bills current, £61,344. 75. 9a. . , 5:096,6 608 2 I 


£6,308,2 230 = 9 8 9 





ASSETS, 


Coin, £613,067. 6s. 6d.; bullion, £3,031. 9s. 7a. ; due by other banks, 
~~ Is. 5a Government and _— debentures, £554,750. 


Ios. 5d. . . . #£iageg65 7 11 
Bank premises . _ ‘ : 4 100,823 IO 10 
Bills receivable, bills remitted, and all advances > . ‘ ; ‘ 5,005,042 0 O 


£6,398,230 18 9 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





Dr. 
Note-tax , . ; : ‘ , . ‘ ; ; . £668 3 10 
Charges for half-year. ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ F : : , ° 14,031 4 6 
Balance . ‘ ° : a r : : A . 62,822 6 4 
477,521 14 8 
Cr. 
Balance from previous half-year . £20,687 1 6 
Gross profits for the half-year, after making full ‘provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, rebate on current bills and interest on deposits . 56,834 13 2 


£77,521 14 8 





We hereby certify that we have examined the books and accounts of the City of Melbourne 
Bank, Limited, and that the above balance-sheet is correct. (The assets and liabilities at 
the branches are taken on the certificates of the managers and accountants.) 


ANDREW Burns, F.I.A.V. —_— 
JAMEs B. McQuig, F.I. AY. } Auditors. 


Certified before me this 7th day of October, 1891, 
DERBIN WILLDER, J.P. 


—_ 
> 





COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


THE directors beg to submit to the proprietors the accompanying statement and report of 
the affairs of the bank as on 30th September last. The net profits, after deducting expenses 
of management, repairs to premises, stationery, rents, interest due to depositors, rebate on 
bills current, etc., and allowance for bad and doubtful debts, including the balance of 
£14,900. 16s. 9d. brought forward from last half-year, amount to £54,725. 35. 2d. ; less tax 
paid on bank notes for half-year, £1,452. 1s. 4d.; leaving for appropriation, £53,273. 
Is. 10d., which the directors propose to apportion as follows, viz. :—Dividend at the rate of 
14 percent. per annum, £28,437 I0s.; reserve fund, £10,000; balance carried forward, 
414,835. 11s. od. During the half-year the agencies at East Brunswick, Grantville, 
Goroke, Hastings, and Noradjuha have been closed. 














N 

















COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. Ili 


Balance=sheet for the Half-year ending 30th September, 1891. 


Dr. 
Capital, £406, 250; reserve fund, » £277 5500 5 mn and whee £53273- 


Is 10d. - £737,023 1 10 
Notes in circulation . . ; . J : ° = a 134,230 0 O 
Billsin circulation - : : . . ‘ : z 99,588 15 5 
Balances due to other banks ; 106,994 12 9 
eg © £3145, 779- 18s. 34. § ~ interest ‘accrued thereon, Pa 50,108. 

135. 8d. : 3,506,888 11 I 





44,584,725 1 11 





cr. 
Coin, bullion and cash balances, £444,804. i 6d ; balances due from 


other banks, £35,686. 12s 6d. : . £480,490 17 0 
Foreign bills 2 transitu . ; : ° ° . ; 123,602 14 9 
Bills receivable and other advances ‘ = ° j : 3:771,685 18 4 
Government and other debentures E ‘ ‘ A F . i 5,000 0 O 
Bank premises . ° : . ° ° . ‘ . ° ° 203,945 II 10 





44,584,725 1 11 





PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Dr. 
Current expenses, including names am em, arta etc. ° 432,191 7 9 
Bank note tax . ° ° . ° 1,452 I 4 
Rebate on bills current : : : ; ‘ : ; ‘ . 13,255 16 11 
Balance. ° : , : ° . . ‘ : ‘ 53.273 1 10 





£100,172 7 10 








Cr. 
Gross profits for the half-year, after providing for bad and —— 


debts . ‘. 485,271 11 1 
Amount brought forward from last half-year ; ° . : ° 14,900 16 9 


£100,172 7 10 











RESERVE FUND. r 
Dr. 
Balance. ‘ . . ; ; ; : . = ° £287,500 0 O 
Cr. 
Balance at 31st March last . \ P ‘ ; ‘ ; : é £277,500 O O 
Transfer from profit and loss : : ° - . . < . 10,000 0 O 
£287,500 0 O 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit the annexed statement of the bank’s affairs as at 31st October 
last, with relative profit and loss account. After providing for rebate of discount and interest, 
and setting aside an ample sum for losses and contingencies, the net profit of the year was 
£175,205. 17s. 1d.; add balance of profit from last year, £5,095. 10s. 2d.—together, 
£180,301. 7s. 3¢.; whereof there was applied in payment of the half-year’s dividend in July, 
470,000; and the directors recommend that a dividend for the half-year be declared at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum, payable free of income-tax on 2nd January next, £70,000; 
that there be applied in reduction of the cost of bank premises, £5,000; and that there be 
added to the rest or reserve fund, £25,000 ; leaving, £10,301. 7s. 3d. to be carried forward to 
next year’s account. The result of the year’s business has been exceptionally favourable, 
and the directors have had pleasure in again adding a substantial sum to the reserve fund, 
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which, including the balance carried forward, will now amount to £635,301. 7s. 3¢. The 
directors desire to express their regret for the loss by death of Mr. John Turnbull, of Abbey 
St. Bathans, who, although not a director at the time of his decease, had for many years 
served in that capacity with great advantage to the bank. In room of Mr. Reid, the senior 
director, who retires in the usual rotation, the directors recommend that John Philp Wood, 
writer to the Signet, be elected an ordinary director of the bank. 


Statement of the Liabilities and Assets at 31st October, 1891. 


LIABILITIES. 
To the public :—Deposits . , ‘ A . ; ‘ . . £11,651,502 6 3 
Notes in circulation . - ° : - : ‘ , 878,917 0 O 
Acceptances and endorsements . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 91,980 IO 4 
Drafts, circular notes and other liabilities . : 246,895 8 II 


To the shareholders :—Paid-up capital, being £20 per share on the 
capital of 50,000 shares of £100 each, £1,000,000 ; rest, £625,000 ; 
dividend payable 2nd January, 1892, £70,000; profit and loss 








account, £10,301. 75.3¢. . . 41,705,301 7 3 
Total liabilities . ‘ . - 414,574,596 12 9 
Note.—This statement does not include the bank’s liability under the Baring Guarantee. 
ASSETS. 
Specie at the head office and branches, and cash balances with the Bank 
of England and other banks . : £747,960 0 7 


Notes of other banks and cash documents in hand and in course of 
transmission . . ‘ ; : . : , ; ° 641,096 12 2 

Money in London at call and fixed for periods not exceeding fourteen 
days. ° ° ° ; ° ° ° A ‘ ‘ ° 

British Government securities, £1,351.429. 195s. 6d.; Indian and 
Colonial Government securities, Bank of England stock, debenture 
stocks and other investments, £1,696,9c6. 10s. 4d.; heritable 
property in Scotland not occupied by the bank, £133,036. 18s. 7d. ; 
short loans on securities, £1,517,387. 35. 5d. . 3 ‘ ° 

Bills discounted, 42,865,973. 16s. 2d.; advances on accounts, 
435372,448. 9s. 5d.; liability of customers for acceptances and 
endorsements, £91,980. 10s. 4d.; freehold property in Lombard 
Street and Birchin Lane, London, partly occupied by the bank and 
partly let, £100,000; bank premises, at the head office, Glasgow, 
and other branches, £256,297. 25. 9d.; other assets, £5,863. 
5s. 11d. ; 5 é ‘ ‘ i . ‘ ‘ ; 6,692,563 4 7 


1,794,216 3 7 


4,698,760 11 10 














Total assets E ; - 414,574,596 12 9 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Dr. 
Dividend for half-year, paid 1st July, 1891 . : aa ; ‘ 470,000 0 O 
Dividend for half-year payable 2nd January, 1892 ; . ° , 70,000 O O 
Added to the rest or reserve fund ; ° ; : . ‘ 25,000 O O 
Applied in reduction of the cost of bank premises - . ° 5,000 0 O 
Balance to next account . ‘ . : . ; ° ; , 10,301 7 3 
£180,301 7 3 

Cr. 
Balance from last account . £5,095 10 2 


Profit of the year to 31st October, 1891 :—Balance after paying 
interest and income-tax and providing for accrued interest, rebate on 
bills current and losses and contingencies, £307,575. 3s. Id. ; charges 
at the head office and 137 branches, including licences and stamp 
duty on notes, £132,369. 6s. . ° R ° ‘ . . . 175,205 17 1 


£180,301 7 3 
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FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors have much pleasure in submitting their nineteenth half-yearly report 
accompanied by the usual statement of accounts. The amount at the credit of profit and 
loss account, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, interest accrued on deposits, 
and rebate of discount on bills still current, is £23,974. 15s. 3@.; balance from last half- 
year, £4,427. 18s. 8d.—together, £28,402. 135. 11d. ; which the directors recommend should 
be appropriated as follows:—To payment of a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum, £18,000 ; transfer to reserve fund (making it £125,000), £5,000; carry forward to 
next half-year, £5,402. 13s. 11d. During the half-year a branch has been opened in the 
Nepean Road at North Brighton. 

JoHN WHITTINGHAM, President. 

A. PRIESTLEY, General Manager. 

Head Office: 307, Collins Street, Melbourne, 
: 13th October, 1891. 


Balance-sheet for the Half-year ending 30th September, 1891 (including London office to 
17th August, 1891). 
Dr. 
Authorised capital in 400,000 shares of £5 each . £2,000,000 O O 














Issued 160,000 shares of £5 each P = < 800,000 0 O 
Uncalled £2. Ios. per share . ‘ . . 400,000 O O 
Paid-up capital . = . . . . 400,000 O O 
Reserve fund . . ; 5 . < 3 120,000 O O 
Profit and loss . : ; ; ° ° 28,402 13 II 

—— £548,402 13 11 
Notes in circulation not bearing interest . ; ° ° ° ° 49,531 0 0 
Bills in circulation . . ° . : = ° : . ° 178,177 10 6 
Deposits— © 


Crowndeposis . . . . . .- £198,004 3 10 
General deposits . - : ° . . 2,506,113 2 I 





2,704,117 5 11 





43,480,228 10 4 











Cr. 
Coin and cash balances. - £451,637 12 2 
Consols and Government inscribed stock i - 164,375 0 6 
Balances due by other banks ° ° ‘ ° 3,051 16 4 
Notes of other banks . = ° . ° ° 1,255 0 O 

——_ £620,319 9 © 

Bills remitted zm transitu . . ; ‘ r ‘ é ‘ 97,162 II 7 

Bills receivable and other advances $ - " a . ° ° 2,626,679 12 6 

Bank premises and furniture . ° ‘ js F ° " ‘ 136,066 17 3 

$3,480,228 10 4 





We certify that this is a full and fair balance-sheet, containing the particulars required 
by the regulations of the company, and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the company’s affairs. 

W. H. Tuckert, : 
JNO. MACDONALD, } Auditors. 


A. PRIESTLEY, General Manager. 
Melbourne, 13th October, 1891. - 
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Profit and Loss for the Half=year ending 30th September, 1891 (including London office 
to 30th June, 1891). 


Dr. 
Current expenses at head office, ten branches and one agency . 415,800 3 2 
Note-tax . ° ‘ 2 2 ‘ ‘ - ‘. : P ‘ 447 10 7 
Balance. : ° . ° é ° ° ° ° ‘ . 28,402 13 II 








444,650 7 8 





7. 
Balance from previous half-year . 


; p 427,427 18 8 
Zess—Amount required to pay sixteenth divi- 

















dend 3 Q a , 4 F 418,000 0 Oo 
Amount transferred to reserve fund ‘ 5,000 O O 
—_— 23,000 0 O 
. 44,427 18 8 
Gross amount of profits, /ess reserves for bad and doubtful debts, interest 
paid and accrued on deposits, and rebate of discount on bills still 
current . ‘ “ ; : : . : : ; 40,222 9 oO 
£44,650 7 8 
RESERVE FUND. 
Dr. 
Balance . 2 F ‘ a s : ° ri ‘ J ‘“ £120,000 0 O 
Cr. 
Balance from previous half-year . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 é . £115,000 0 oO 
Amount transferred from profit and loss account at 31st March last. 5,000 O O 








£120,000 0 O 
NS Ae TTT 


The nineteenth half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of this company 
was held at the banking house, 307, Ecllins Street, on Thursday, 22nd October, 1891. 
The president, Mr. John Whittingham, occupied the chair, and there was a large attendance. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, said it was a 
pleasing duty, because, he was glad tosay, business was going on very satisfactorily. (Hear, 
hear.) Their business was increasing and developing. In the last two years their deposits 
had increased bya million sterling, while their advances had increased in a like manner. 
(Applause.) The profit made during the last half-year was at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum. Out of that they proposed to give the shareholders a dividend at the rate of 9 per 
cent., while they put 2$ per cent. to the reserve and carried forward the reniaining 4 per 
cent. They would see that they were adding to the reserve fund every half-year about 
£5,000, and it now stood at £130,000, including the undivided profits. He was very sorry 
to say that the prevailing depression, which had existed so long, had had a bad effect on 
some of the great manufacturing companies. He regretted that very much, because not only 
were those companies and those connected with them losing their money, but a large number 
of men would be thrown out of work, and that would probably cause even more depression 
in the ensuing half-year than in the past. There was, however, a silver lining to the cloud, 
and he hoped that with a grand wool clip, a magnificent harvest and good prices, the 
depression would be conquered and that better times would prevail. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. David Beath seconded the motion. He was rejoiced to hear the remarks made by 
the chairman as to what had been done during the last three years and a half—during which 
time he had been absent from the Colony—in steadily adding to the reserve, and continuing 
to pay the regular dividend which seemed now to be established. In such times as they had 
passed through it required careful, astute and able men to pilot an institution of this 
magnitude so well as had been the case. He had been in England during the period to 
which he referred, but as they knew, every little failure, every bad thing which occurred 
here, was carefully cabled to the old country, and those who were living there always knew 
the worst that was happening in the Colonies. Whilst at home he had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of their esteemed manager in London, Mr. Butt. He had no 
hesitation in saying that he was a very discreet and wise manager. He had had occasion 
to observe that in many ways, and to notice the esteem in which Mr. Butt was held in the 
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City. The bank was excellently directed and officered in London as well as in this city. 
He looked forward to a speedy return to prosperity in the Colony. They had an excellent 
wool clip, the best they had ever had, and a prospect of a magnificent harvest. During the 
last three years, people had learned economy, and were now practising it. With these three 
elements he did not see why they should not have a most prosperous year, if only they 
looked a little brighter as they walked along the streets, and did not, by their downcast 
appearance, bring on fits of depression in other people. (Laughter and applause.) He 
heard of people making a little, of others who were paying their way and meeting the calls 
on account of the madness they had three-and-a-half years ago, and generally things were 
recovering and looking brighter. They might, therefore, hope confidently that the bank 
would be strengthened by future events. It was wise and prudent to add to the reserve, 
but before long he trusted that the directors would be able to declare a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend. (Applause ) 


A Shareholder: Don’t you think there are too many persons going home for three years 
or so and spending money made in the Colony elsewhere? Mr. Beath: What about the 
good they seek to do at home? The Shareholder: But they make money in the Colony 
and then go home to spend it. Mr. Beath: Oh! people make money everywhere. Some 
of those at home have made more money there than I have out here. 


Mr. R. Capper thought the shareholders ought to express their gratitude to the directors. 
(Hear, hear.) He endorsed all that the seconder of the motion had said, and also the 
chairman’s remarks. No doubt their manufactories were suffering from depression, but 
whose fault was it? It was the fault of the people who did not support them. There was 
a large protective duty, but people did not sufficiently support colonial enterprises. That 
was the reason of many industrial failures. He hoped that would be remedied in the future, 
as it would be the better for the community generally. 


Mr. A. Harris said they had much to be grateful for to those who were at the head of 
affairs in this bank. They might be quite sure that if the directors could show such a good 
balance-sheet in these depressed times, they could look forward with confidence to a still 
better one in the near future, and much larger dividends. 


The motion was then put and carried unanimously. The retiring directors, Mr. Munro 
and Mr. E. Latham, were re-elected ; and the auditors, Mr. W. H. Tuckett and Mr. J. 
Macdonald, were also re-appointed. 


Mr. R. Wallen proposed a vote of thanks to the president, directors and officers of the 
bank for the excellent way in which they had steered the institution through troublous times. 
The depression must have caused great anxiety to those in charge of important concerns. 
The bank Had been admirably managed; doubtful engagements had been avoided, sound 
business cultivated ; and the gentlemen indicated in his motion were entitled to their cordial 
thanks. Mr. Harris seconded, and the motion was carried with applause. The Chairman 
replied on behalf of the directors and officers of the bank. Mr. Priestley, the general 
manager, also replied. The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE directors have now the pleasure to submit to you a balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account for the year ended 20th September last. The gross profits for the period mentioned 
amount to £88,756. 19s. 6d., to which has to be added £10,582. 6s. brought forward from 
last account, making a total of £99,339. 5s. 6d. After deducting expenses of management 
and general charges amounting to £38,985. 6s. 3¢., and writing off £2,000 from New 
Oriental Bank purchase of business account, the balance available for dividend amounts to 
455353- 19s. 3@. From this sum, £4,000, the amount due to the Persian Government in 
terms of the concession, has to be deducted, and also income-tax, £1,244. 6s., which leaves 
£53,109. 135. 3d. to be dealt with. Out of this sum the directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend of ten shillings per share, free of income-tax (equal to 5 per cent. per annum 
on the capital), which will absorb £50,000, leaving £3,109. 135. 3a. to be carried forward 
to next account. 





LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK. 


Balance-sheet, 20th September, 1891. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital . % P ‘ P 7 : 2 : . - £1,000,000 0 Oo 
Reserve fund . ° 7 ° ° ° 100.000 0 O 
Special fund for the equalization of dividends. ‘ . . . 50,000 0 O 
Notes in circulation . 28,334 5 8 
Deposits—In Persia, £209,060. 135. 6d. ; : elsewhere, a 16 172. 14s. 4d. 225,233 7 10 
Bills payable, endorsements, etc. 666,519 10 4 


Profit and loss account—Balance from ‘account to 20th September, 1890, 
410,582. 6s.; net “a for the year to 20th a vee 
£47,771. 138. 3d. « = © 4 - . 58,353 19 3 


£2,128,441 - 3 


A RN 
‘ 





ASSETS, 
Cash in hand and at bankers, £444,940. 11s. 3d.; coin in transit, 
442,609. 6s. 11d. . ‘é ‘ ° i ; ‘ £487,549 18 2 
Money at call and at short notice " ‘ ‘ P e ° 47,136 9 1 
Investments— (Indian Government securities) = 377,30 4 1 


130,000 fully-paid ordinary shares of £5 each, in the Persian Bank 
Mining Rights Corporation, Limited, received in part consideration 
for sale of mining rights (value not taken into account) nominal 
amount, £650,000. 


Expenditure and advances in connection with road concession . ° 48,056 7 8 
Loan to Persian Government, £40,000; less amortisation for year 
ending 20th September, 1891, £3,034. 145. 4d. 36,965 5 8 


New Oriental Bank Corporation, Limited a aE of business— 

balance per last account, £12,000; amount written off to iar and 

loss account, £2,000 . " . e ° 10,000 0 O 
Bills discounted, loans and advances . 655,486 12 II 
Cash, bills and other items in transit between the various branches and 


between the London office andthe branches - . «© «© - 141,699 9 3 
Bills receivable . x ‘ ° . " ° 313,009 12 7 
Furniture, fittings, safes, stationery, etc. ° . . ° ° ° 11,176 3 8 





42,128,441 3 +1 
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THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the proprietors their twenty-ninth annual 
report and statement of accounts. The net profits, after full allowance made for bad and 
doubtful debts, besides the special provision referred to below, writing off £7,373. 145. 2d. 
from bank premises account, and deducting £37,311. 145. 9d. for rebate of interest on bills 
not due, amount to £157,735. 16s. 6d., including £33,078. 16s. 4d. brought forward from 
last year. Special provision for sundry accounts that are unfavourably affected by the 
prolonged crisis in the River Plate has also been made out of superfluous balances of reserves 
set apart in previous years. The directors recommend that the net profits be distributed as 
follows:—To dividend, £37,500, or 12s. 6@ per share free of income-tax, payable 11th 
December next, making, with the interim dividend paid in June last, a distribution of 10 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital of the bank, which was £750,000 on the 30th September, 1890, 
and £900,000 on the 31st March last ; to reserve fund, £50,000, thus raising that fund to 
£750,000; to profit and loss new account, £25,235. 16s. 6d. to be carried forward. A 
period of very exceptional stagnation in business was produced in Argentina during the latter 
months of the year by the effects of the crisis, supplemented by the moratorium or law for 
relief of debtors, and by the grave financial disasters which occurred. Under these adverse 
circumstances the bank’s earnings have been reduced, but the reports received as to the 
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collection of payments due by the bank’s customers generally are satisfactory, and shew that 
commercial affairs are in a sound condition, whilst the latest telegraphic advices are that 
business is improving. With reference, as usual, to the depreciation in the Argentine paper 
currency, all liabilities payable in gold are represented by assets payable in gold. The 
directors, having found it necessary that the bank should have a representation of its own in 
Rio de Janeiro, instead of an agent as heretofore, have taken steps for the establishment of a 
branch in that important business centre. When the time comes for opening the branch the 
management will be entrusted to Mr. Joseph Shore Lambley, who is well and favourably 
known in Rio, having been for many years manager of a similar institution there. The 
directors have elected Mr. Edward Herdman a member of the board. 


Balance-sheet, London, 30th September, 1891. 


LIABILITIES, 





Capital paid up . ‘ ‘ s : 7‘ ‘ : s ‘ - £900,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund. ‘ ‘ - . : = . ° ° ‘ 700,000 O O 
Bills payable. : P ‘i = ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 7 1,594,045 3 5 
Current accounts and deposits, etc. . . ‘ = : ° ° 4,937,024 14 6 
Notes in circulation at branches . ° ° : = ° . 273,378 II 3 
Rebate of interest on bills not due. . . ;: ° - : 37.311 14 9 
Profit and loss account, as per statement below . : : ° ° 112,735 16 6 

48,554,496 0 5 





This statement does not include the bank’s liability under the Baring Guarantee. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, at bankers and at branches . ; - . ° + £2,168,049 3 4 
Bills receivable, advances, etc. . . ° ° -  * . - 6,239,698 6 7 
Bank premises and furniture at head office and branches. . ° 146,748 10 6 





£8,5541496 ae, 





Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ended 30th September, 1891. 


F Charges at head office and branches, including income-tax . ° - £109,579 6 9 


Interim dividend x ‘ a s = - ° ° 7 45,000 0 O 
Balance carried down \ i x ‘ P ‘ x 112,735 16 6 


£267,315 3 3 





Cr. 
Balance brought forward . ee ee ee ee ee £33,078 16 4 
Gross profit after providing for bad and doubtful debts i ee 234,236 6 11 


£267,315 3 3 





Balance brought down, £112,735. 16s. 6d. 


At the meeting at Cannon Street Hotel, December 8th, 1891, Mr. George W. Drabble 
(the chairman of the board) said: Gentlemen, in accordance with the articles of association, 
I affix the seal to the register of transfers (seal affixed). The report, I suppose, you will take 
as read? (Hear, hear.) Before entering on the matter of the report I think it will be 
interesting to all of you to know, as there have been telegraphic advices that there had been 
cases of yellow fever in the city of Buenos Aires, which, as you know, is our head branch, 
that by a telegram received yesterday we learn that public health there is in its normal state. 
Therefore, as we have received no advices ourselves, we conclude there is no ground for alarm ; 
and now, gentlemen, let us turn to our report, and, I may say, that after a year of almost 
incessant anxiety (hear, hear), it is a relief to us to be able to distribute this report, which, 
although not so pleasant as those we have been presenting during late years, still will, I 
think, meet with your entire approval. (Applause.) In recommending its adoption, I will 
first offer some explanation of the figures we present in our balance-sheet. If you have 
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compared it with that presented last year, you will have found the totals are very considerably 
less than that then presented. Of course, it must be concluded that a great deal of this is 
the result of the contraction of trade, caused by the severe financial crisis through which the 
Argentine has passed, and which has also affected the neighbouring State of Uruguay. But 
it is not entirely so, for, whereas last year we calculated our conversion of Argentine dollars 
into sterling at the price of 1s. 7$d. per dollar, this year, on account of the depreciation in 
currency, we have done so at the price of 11$¢., and the par-value you will doubtless 
recollect being 4s. Of course, this apparently reduces all the bank’s working accounts in 
the Buenos Aires and Rosario branches, and I find the difference, from that cause only, sums 
up to something like two millions sterling. Both assets and liabilities are thus reduced. 
Cash to the extent of £800 000 and bills receivable £1,200,000; on the other hand, the 
current accounts and deposits would be equally affected to the extent of £2,000.000. The 
other part of the reduction in our figures is caused, undoubtedly, by the contraction of trade. 
Still you will notice that we are in just as strong a position this year as regards our cash and 
bills receivable, when compared with our liabilities, as we were last year, and I may say 
here that it has been necessary for us to keep a strong cash balance all through the year, on 
account of the severe business crisis through which these countries have been passing. This, 
of course, militates against our profit and loss statement, but it could not be otherwise. 
Then you will see that the capital account, in accord with the resolution which was 
passed at the extraordinary general meeting, is now raised to £900,000, and the reserve fund, 
by the addition recommended at the last general meeting, now amounts to £700,000. On 
the other hand, bank premises have increased from £65,000 last year to £146,000 this year, 
This is caused by the purchase of the Carabassa property, and by the purchase we have made 
of a freehold adjoining our old bank in Buenos Aires, which, although not at present brought 
into use by us, will, we think, at some future day, and that perhaps not long distant, be 
absolutely necessary for us for our bank operations there. In the meantime we have secured 
the advantage of being able to extend our premises when it is found necessary. I think, 
with these explanations of the balance-sheet, I can now pass on to the profit and loss state- 
ment, and you will find here, as a natural sequence, that our profits are much reduced 
this year as compared with last. On the other hand, charges are materially increased ; that 
arises from two causes mainly, one is on account of our having two staffs, our own staff in 
Buenos Aires, belonging to what we used to call the London and River Plate Bank proper, and 
also now the staff of the Carabassa branch. These branches are now working as one branch. 
Then another very important increase that we have had is in our expenditure on telegrams. 
You can naturally suppose that we have been compelled to resort very frequently to the 
assistance of the telegraph. It has been necessary for our managers to post us fully as to the 
position there, and it has been necessary for us to give them the benefit of the advice and 
counsel of the board here, which, of course, has entailed a very considerable expenditure. 
The expense of each word sent is very considerable; therefore, you can imagine the 
working of our telegraphic account for the year is a very considerable item. Now, 
gentlemen, before I allude to the actual distribution that we propose, I wish to call your 
special attention to the paragraphs in the report, which are not the stereotyped ones that we 
have used for many years. We say: ‘the net profits, after full allowance made for bad 
and doubtful debts, besides the special provision referred to below;”’ and then we refer to 
this, as follows: ‘ special provision for sundry accounts that are unfavourably affected by 
the prolonged crisis in the River Plate has also been made out of superfluous balances of 
reserves set apart in previous years.’? Now, gentlemen, I am sure that every shareholder 
who has attended these meetings will recollect that every time when I have been moving the 
adoption of the report, I have stated very clearly that the board, in making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, have exceeded the provision considered necessary by our foreign branches. 
We have erred, as I have frequently remarked, on the side of caution, and the natural result 
is that at the end of each year we have found a superfluous balance The aggregate of 
these superfluous balances has formed a most valuable fund which we reserved for a rainy 
day, and has formed a most valuable fund for dealing with what has occurred during the 
year under consideration. (Cheers.) Notably I may refer to the year 1883, when we had a 
very large loss ; we did not then appeal to the reserve fund, as we might have been obliged 
to do had we not been in possession of these superfluous balances. This year we have been 
alle to do the same thing. We have been able to write down the amount which I men- 
tioned to you at the extraordinary general meeting we had invested in what is called the 
popular loan We have written that down toa figure below its present value We have 
thought it safer sotodo (Applause) We have written off completely the loss from the 
robLery which took place in Buenos Aires—a very serious amount of about £30,000 We 
have made, as is stated here, ‘‘ special provision for sundry accounts that are unfavoural ly 
affected ; ’? and here again we have erred on the side of caution, and I am able to state to 
you, that, although we have had these heavy provisions and losses to meet, we still remain 
with a superfluous balance. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I am sure that this policy will 
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commend itself to you. (Renewed applause.) If it were not so, I should be very sorry, 
and I think every member of this board would be sorry, to hold the responsible position of 
directors of your bank. But it is so self-evident on the present occasion, and especially in 
the case of a foreign bank, that we should pursue such a policy, that I think it will meet 
with your cordial approval. (Cheers.) Do not let us forget, gentlemen, that with these 
balances, which we have worked into our business, we are able to show to you to-day the share 
capital of £900,000, against a share capital in 1887 of £600,000; we are able to show to 
you to-day, including the amount we are going to pass to reserve fund - a reserve fund of 
4750,000—and we can assure you that we have made every provision, and, in fact, more 
than might be considered necessary. And if you will make a simple calculation, you will 
find that these two sums, added together, represent a value per share of £27. 10s. 
(Applause.) Now, gentlemen, I can only say that I feel, myself, very great pleasure that 
that policy has been adopted. (Renewed applause.) And now, gentlemen, as to the 
distribution. We recommend to you that the distribution should be at the rate of 125. 6d. 
per share, requiring £37,500, making, with the previous distribution, a total distribution of 
Io per cent. for the year on the respective capitals at the time the distributions were made. 
We recommend that £50,000 should be passed to reserve fund, raising it to £750,000; and 
we carry forward the good strong cash balance of £25,235, and I think, gentlemen, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, that is not an unsatisfactory state of things. (Cheers.) M 

remarks, gentlemen, up to the present time, have been more particularly in connection wit 

our Buenos Aires and Rosario branches, and, before I leave that part of the subject, I wish 
to ask you to join with us in our vote of thanks to our colleague, Mr. Anderson, who, you 
will recollect, went out mainly for the purpose of making arrangements for the purchase of 
the Carabassa Bank. He, sacrificing his own personal wishes, remained at our particular 
request, to assist our managers in the River Plate, during the very arduous and trying times 
through which we have passed. (Applause.) Mr. Anderson is still there, and I hope, until 
we see our way perfectly clear, that he will be induced to remain. His long residence there, 
the esteem in which he is held, and his excellent judgment, lead us to place such implicit 
confidence in the advice which we are sure he will give to our managers in the River Plate, 
that it is the most important thing that he should feel assured of our goodwill also. After 
the receipt of news showing how skilfully our management out there had steered through 
the most critical times in the months of May and June of the present year, the board 
passed a special vote of thanks to Mr. Anderson. It was to this effect:—‘‘That the 
board, deeply impressed by the success achieved by the bank in the severe crisis to 
which the Buenos Aires branch was subjected in June last, tender to Mr. H. G. 
Anderson their cordial acknowledgments of the exceptional ability displayed by him 
during that period of imminent peril to the bank.”? Gentlemen, I ask you to join in that 
vote. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I will now deal very briefly with the Monte Videan branch. 
The Uruguay Republic has also suffered a severe financial crisis, though not so acute as that 
in Argentina, and I myself consider that the reason why it has not been so is because they 
are not blessed, or cursed, with what we call a paper currency. Fortunately the commercial 
community there has always shunned that. Violent fluctuations of currency must make all 
business most difficult, and especially banking, and I think, myself, that speculation has 
been checked, and the collapse is not therefore so severe at Monte Video as in the Argentine 
on account of their having avoided paper currency. Thanks are due to Mr. Thurburn for 
his careful management, and in the vote of thanks I am sure his name will be specially 
mentioned. Now, gentlemen, I pass on to the paragraph which deals with our projected 
opening of the Rio Branch. We say that ‘‘ the directors having found it necessary that the 
bank should have a representative of its own in Rio de Janeiro, instead of an agent as 
heretofore, have taken steps for the establishment of a branch in that important business 
centre. When the time comes for opening the branch the management will be entrusted 
to Mr. Joseph Shore Lambley, who is well and favourably known in Rio, having been for 
many years manager of a similar institution there.”” In taking the preparatory steps, we 
secured the valuable help of Mr. Tootal, who acceded to our wishes to go to Rio to obtain 
the charter, which is alsolutely necessary for opening a branch there, to arrange for suitable 
premises, and for a staff, as far as they are required for the immediate opening. Mr. Tootal 
has been most successful. He has returned within the past few days, and the report that 
he gives us makes the board feel satisfied as to the step that they are proposing to take. It 
if well known that the Republic of Brazil is not in a perfectly settled state, but Mr. Tootal 
tells us he does not think that willinterfere with commerce, or with commercial enterprise in 
that country ; and we can hope that by the time we open our branch there, things will 
become more settled, and in that case we shall find it a paying branch. It was desirable for 
us to have this branch, because there is a great deal of important banking business con- 
nected with the River Plate. I may mention that Mr. Herdman, whose name you will see 
stated in the report as having been elected a director of this bank, is going out next week to 
Rio, not on business specially connected with this idea of opening the branch, but he has 
kindly promised to give us the benefit of his valuable advice whilst there ; most valuable, 
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for he has been many years resident in Rio. He is well known and highly esteemed there, 
and I am sure he will be able to give the same valuable advice in Rio that Mr. Anderson is 
now giving in Buenos Aires. Now, gentlemen, I do not think there is any other special 
point which I need deal with, as regards our banking operations of the year; and, in con- 
clusion, I think perhaps you will like to know whether I can give any well-grounded hope 
that the year we are now entering upon will be a less anxious one than the one that we have 
passed through. (Applause.) I will, in opening my remarks under that head, read a 
paragraph from a despatch sent to Buenos Aires in October, by the President of the Argen- 
tine Republic, when he was on a visit tothe province of Santa Fé. The opening paragraph 
reads as follows :— 
** SANTA FE, October 9th. 

‘* I have visited the principal colonies of this Province, and they afford a most 
“ encouraging picture in these difficult moments. Not many years ago, when sailing, I may 
*¢ say, through an ocean of wheat from Chicago to St. Louis, I wondered how many years 
‘* might elapse ere I could do as much in my country. Yet, to-day, the phenomenon is 
** repeated from Rosario to Santa Fé by Galvez, and from Santa Fé to Rafaela. Railways 
‘* cross each other in all directions. Rafaela, for instance, where only recently the Indian 
‘* galloped, is now connected by six railroads with the four corners of the Republic ; not to 
‘* mention, when talking of crops, that in this place alone $30,000,000 of wheat are in 
** question ” 

If the President had visited the neighbouring Provinces of Santiago and Tucuman, he 
would have been able to say the same as regards the sugar industry in those Provinces. If 
he had visited the Andine Provinces he could have said the same as regards the wine and 
other industries there _If he had visited the most important Province of Buenos Aires, he 
would have found the flocks and herds in good condition; that they have had a large 
increase, and that the wool-clip will give this year a larger return than has been known for 
some years past ; and the same remark applies to the harvest of wheat in this Province. 
Now, gentlemen, I contend that, with all these facts, we have no reason to despair of the 
future of those countries; and as bearing upon that, I will read the conclusion which the 
President gives to his despatch ; he says :— 

‘* T see that you are very much excited in Buenos Aires, and that the Bourse and gold, 
‘* in its epileptic fits, have their gaze rivetted on Congress ; from this distance we see things 
** in a clearer light ; the bills under discussion may be good or bad, but they are not worth 
‘** all the fury they excite, nor will they ever gather the exaggerated proportions that 
** supporters and opponents attach to them. Here in the rural parts there is no crisis; on 
‘* the contrary, there is prosperity. This season’s crop, sold at the prices the farmers expect 
** to get, will enable them to plough up double the area next year, increase the number of 
“ their mills, and build up new towns, and they will yet have a surplus of money to start 
‘* banks, like that of Esperanza, the $2,000,000 capital of which has just been subscribed. 

‘© Whois in the right? It is absurd to think of solving such a problem with Bourse 
‘© axioms or rhetorical periods. Meantime, people work hard—this is the greatest Bill of 
“cc all.’’ 

Gentlemen, that is an encouraging statement made by the President of the Republic, and 
I am sure that the sentiments he there expressed will find an echo on this side, for it is clear 
that it will not be by Acts of Parliament or Government decrees alone, that those countries 
will be brought round. It is most satisfactory to find, although the financial crisis has been 
most severe, and clouds still hang about, that the productive powers of the country have not 
fallen off, but have rather increased. Upon that we base our hopes, and not upon anything 
else, and with an assurance of peace and order, I feel myself that the recuperative powers of 
those countries would soon lead to a great improvement in their all-round condition. But 
we must not lose sight of one disturbing element, and that is the presidential election in the 
Argentine. I think you all very likely know that politics are in a very excited state, and as 
this election will not take place until the middle of next year, until we see that safely over 
we cannot feel quite satisfied with the position. But let us hope that things will calm down 
there, the same also in Uruguay and in Brazil, and if so, I cannot but think we shall soon see 
a gradual improvement. At least, as far as this bank goes, if we have managed to steer 
through this most acute crisis of the present year, I do not see why we shall not be able to 
find satisfactory employment for the money which you have entrusted to our care, and it will 
be our duty and our aim to follow the same lines in the future which we have always followed 
in the past. These lines have enabled us to present the report which we present to you to-= 
day, and although all institutions in the River Plate have been severely strained, still I trust 
the statement I make to you to-day, that our position is sound, will be received by you as a 
reassuring feature, and will lessen the anxieties that naturally you must have felt during the 
present year. Gentlemen, with these remarks I beg to move—‘‘ That the report and accounts 
be received, adopted and entered on the minutes.’’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. David Howden: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 
The Chairman: If there are no questions I will put the resolution to the meeting. 
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Mr. Drake: I am sure we are all very much pleased to have heard our Chairman’s 
address. Will you also tell us, in the face of subsequent events, which have been of a most 
critical kind, if you have no cause whatever to regret that important addition to the bank’s 
business which resulted from taking over the banking business of Messrs. Carabassa ? 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, we do not regret that step. It has consolidated our position 
and although we do not present as large figures as we did last year, there is ample reason for 
it. I think the figures we present should show every shareholder present to-day that the 
board is taking excessive care in the management of our business. We do not extend where 
we do not see our way clearly to do so; and, depend upon it, as I have said before, with 
politics on a quieter basis we shall feel much more easy. _ I have told you clearly in the state- 
ment I made the important points of our position. I have not kept back from you what I 
considered disturbing elements, and I trust the statement I have made will be received in 
that light. Gentlemen, I will now put the resolution to the meeting. 

The Chairman then put the resolution, when it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: The next resolution is: ‘‘ That a dividend of 12s. 6d. per share be 
declared for the half-year ended 30th September, 1891, out of the profits accrued to that 
date, payable on the 11th of December, 1891, free of income-tax.’’ 

Mr. Howden: I have pleasure in seconding that. 

The resolution was put and agreed to em. con. 

The Chairman : The next resolution is: ‘‘ That the election of Edward Herdman, 
Esquire, to a seat at the board be confirmed.’ I have already told you what are the special 
attributes which commend Mr. Herdman to our attention. He possesses long experience in 
banking and acquaintance with the countries of Brazil, and I hope as is he now going out 
he will find time to extend his visit to the River Plate, and then we can say that to these 
qualifications he adds a knowledge of the River Plate also. I beg to move this resolution. 

Mr. Howden: I have much pleasure in seconding it. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chairman: The next resolution is: ‘*‘ That Henry Gibson Anderson, Edward Ross 
Duffield, and David Howden, Esquires, be re-elected directors of this company.’’ I shall 
not make one remark upon that, but will simply ask Mr. Hemery to second it. 

Mr. Charles Hemery: I have great pleasure in seconding that resolution. 

The motion was also put and carried. 

The Chairman: Now, gentlemen, the next resolution is: ‘* That the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the managers and the staff of the respective establishments, for the zeal and 
ability displayed in conducting the bank’s affairs.” (Cheers.) Upon that, gentlemen, I 
wish to make a remark. I have alluded to the services of Mr. Anderson, and to those of 
Mr. Tootal, and I will add, in times like these, it is necessary—indeed it is most desirgble— 
that we should show to our managers abroad, and at home, and to everyone connected with 
our staff, the’appreciation that you have of the services they have rendered during those very 
difficult and critical times through which we have passed this year. The work has not been 
light to anyone ; the anxiety has been great to everyone, and I am sure that you will join 
with me in the most cordial voie of thanks to our staff all round. (Cheers.) Perhaps some 
shareholder will be so good as to second it ; it will show that it comes both from the chair 
and from the body of the meeting. 

Mr. Barnett: I have great pleasure in seconding that. 

The motion was then put and carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, there now comes the re-election of the auditors, and that 
should come from the shareholders. 

Mr. Christie : I have no doubt our auditors have examined the accounts very carefully and 
wisely. I therefore beg to move: ‘* That John Vanner and W. W. Deloitte, Esquires, be re- 
appointed auditors for the ensuing year, and that £250 be paid them for their services.”’ 

Mr. Hewat: I will second that. The motion was put and carried. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, that concludes the business. 

Dr. Drysdale: Will you allow me to propose a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors for the admirable way in which the bank seems to have been conducted during 
these very trying times? You have said, sir, that you wished to give a vote to your officials, 
because they have had anxieties. I have no doubt the directors, Jike the most of us, have 
had great anxieties, and it is our duty to thank them for having piloted us so well through 
what must have been the most difficult time the River Plate has ever seen. (Cheers.) We 
are also particularly obliged to the chairman for the essays he gives us at these annual 
meetings. I never have had the pleasure of listening to such good essays from any bank 
directors, and he gives us so much information that he places us quite az courant with all 
that is going on in the River Plate. Above all I should like to emphasize, and I hope it 
may even reach the Argentine Republic from our bank parlour here, what the chairman has 
said about the paper currency. It is impossible that any State can ever be fortunate for any 
length of time with such a horrible system, and I am glad to have heard such a distinguished 
banker as the chairman say what he did. I think we will all echo that, and we may give 
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our mite towards the discussion of the question, and perhaps advise the people who look 
after the River Plate in future to give up that system. I have much pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the directors. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bentley: I have great pleasure, as a shareholder of a great many years in this bank, 
in seconding the resolution. I am sure we have a great deal to thank our chairman and all the 
directors for, in regard to the services they have rendered us. I hope to continue a share- 
holder for some time to come yet, although I am nearly on my last legs. I am a large 
shareholder, and I quite agree with what my friend, Dr. Drysdale, has said. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then put and very heartily received. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, I will not deny that it has been an anxious time for your 
board. We have felt it day by day, and week by week ; but the great consolation we have, 
as I told you at the beginning, is in being able to present a report which, I think, under all 
circumstances is most satisfactory. (Applause.) I hope that we shall continue ‘to deserve 
your confidence, and to manage the bank in the future as well as we have done in the past. 
(Cheers.) 

a oe ee 
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THE directors now submit to the proprietors the annexed abstract statement of the affairs of 
the bank at the second Saturday of October last, with relative profit and loss account, certified 
by the auditors. The balance at rest at 11th October, 1890, was £794,691. 9s. 11d.; the 
net profits of the year, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to £199,753. 
1s. 4d. The midsummer dividend, at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 
and the dividend now recommended to be paid at Christmas at the same rate, require 
£180,000, and there has been written off for expenditure on bank buildings, £1,236. 4s. 11d., 
leaving a balance of undivided profits at credit of rest of £813,208. 6s. 4d. 


Liabilities at 10th October, 1891. 
To the public :— 





Deposits with accrued interest . . ° ° ‘: ° . -& I at 51,731 16 6 
Notes in circulation . : ° . ° ° ° ‘ ° 879,880 0 0 
Drafts outstanding ° 309,198 13 7 
Acceptances and indorsement of foreign bills on account of customers . 267,267 oO 2 
Contingent liability under guarantee in Baring Brothers’ liquidation for 

% 300,000 


Total liabilities to the public. ‘ - £14,608,077 10 3 
To the proprietors :— 
Capital, £2,000,000; rest, £813,208. 6s. aie proposed half-year’s 








dividend at Christmas, £90,000 ‘ é ° 4 5 2,903,208 6 4 
Total liabilities . - ° r . - 417,511,285 16 7 
Assets. 


Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks and cash with Bank of 

England and other London bankers, £1,113,603. 1s. 4d. ; money in 

London at calland short notice and cheques, etc., payable on demand, 

in hand and 7 transitu, £2,278,260. 12s. 6d. : ” British Government 

securities, 42,013,628. 19s. 2d.; Indian and Colonial Government 

securities and Bank of England stock, £630,282 os. 8d.; other 

stocks and investments isin 47,709. 145. of Royal Bank stock), 

£352,209. 45. 8d. 46,387,983 18 4 
Bills discounted, £ 5,691, 274. 175. 1d.; : advances on cash, " credit and 

current accounts, £3,704,200. 16s. 11d.; loans on "stocks and 

securities for short periods, £999,636. 6s. ; customers for accept- 

ances and indorsements, per contra, £267,267. Os. 2d.; bank 

buildings, 4231,982. 6s. 10d.; property yielding rent, £ 116 9789. 

8s. 3d. ; freehold property in London (partly er by bank and 

partly yielding rent), ATI2,151. 35. - ‘ ° ° « §28,323;g08 18 3 








Total assets. ° * ° ° + £17,511,285 16 7 
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1890. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. —_— —” 
& & & 
Week ending 20th December 749,165 3,011,648 420,020 
a 27th nA 656,837 1,978,366 293,820 
1891. 
” 3rd January 966,442 3,807,987 399,260 
” toth ” 760,945 3»352,269 371,860 
” 17th ” 859,763 3,318,782 509,820 
” 24th yy 7595356 2,761,563 452,040 
” 3Ist ” 836,320 3,264,068 445,390 
” 7th February 1,085,434 39748,424 439,630 
” 14th ” 863,633 355315447 558,310 
” 2Ist 55 789,137 2,902,435 541,950 
” 28th __,, 930,367 3,187,076 481,600 
99 7th March 1,178,204 3,795,626 431,040 
” 14th ” 858,993 3,139,531 770,870 
” 21st ” 796,212 2,952,145 484,210 
” 28th ”, 833,385 2,661,127 410,990 
” 4th April 935,570 31346,029 398,860 
” 11th yy 808,772 3,521,079 445,420 
$9 18th ‘ii 920,821 3,060,894 528,210 
” 25th ” 744,624 2,729,312 451,150 
” 2nd May 1,077,215 313575346 486,530 
” gth sy, 9355257 351575392 496,950 
” 16th ” 909,047 3,030,359 613,710 
” 23rd_sy, 624,246 1,738,121 470,420 
” 30th ” 784,147 2,728,828 453,680 
“ 6th June 1,078,129 3,318,205 487,520 
” 13th ” 796,655 2,863,895 542,650 
” 20th ” 712,480 2,700,629 463,460 
” 27th ” 840,710 2,833,916 446,090 
ee 4th July 1,171,841 3,675,886 518,030 
” 11th ” 780, 184 3, 196,511 443,520 
” 18th ” 926,594 3,124,537 563, 360 
” 25th sy, 731,790 2,650, 511 477,620 
ae 1st August 1,012,633 3,202,898 ~ 443,420 
” 8th ly, 895,938 31430, 356 422,820 
” 15th ” 834,214 2,985,584 593,180 
“a 22nd ee 842,814 2,627,509 602,810 
” 29th ” 745,855 3,013,444 377,570 
“6 5th September 1,084,057 3,298,841 421,820 
” 12th ” 738,204 2,651,950 492,380 
” i9th sy, 7573393 2,798,176 446,250 
99 26th ”? 765,725 2,802,747 478,170 
os 3rd October 1,148,508 39744,498 556,010 
” oth sy, 824,206 3»324,560 443,760 
” 17th ” 961,999 3,258,046 570,230 
” 24th ” 861,388 2,843, 537 555,230 
” 3Ist ” 887,460 3,147,016 425,050 
” 7th November 1,134,540 39539,241 430,850 
” 4th st, 828,991 35281,983 586,510 
” 21st ” 820,993 2,796,462 538,680 
” 28th ” 816,032 2,901,952 433,380 
” 5th December 1,138,072 3,569, 167 499,300 
” I2th ,, 822,745 2,989,689 487,800 





























Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow : 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 







































































1891. 1891. 1891. 1891. 
November 25 | December 2. | December g. | December 16. 
Notes issued . . 438,869,155 438,975,540 439,292,765 439,961,470 
Government debt oe ee i ++ | 11,015,100 | £11,015,100 | 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 
Other securities... : rr 51434900 51434,900 51434,900 51434;900 
Gold coin and bullion .. ° ° 22,419,155 22,525,540 22,842,765 23,511,470 
Silver bullion ° _ - _ = 
438,869,155 | £38,975,540 | £39,292,765 | 439,961,470 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1891. 1891. 1891. 1891. 
November 25. Susie 2. | December 9. | December 16. 
Proprietors’ capital i on 414,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
est * . . 391555153 3,110,485 33133,602 3,140,361 
Public deposits ote 43995,475 5,222,698 53390,649 51476,858 
Other deposits .. ee wa 28,580,904 30,274,717 29,667,857 30,046,644 
Seven-day and other bills “ 171,261 199,266 164,390 1735493 
451,365,793 | £53,360,166 | £52,909,498 | 453,390,356 
Government securities .. " 49,446,042 | £10,161,963 | £10,161,963 | 410,161,963 
Other securities .. .- 26,663,876 28,405,208 27,578,990 27,524,534 
Notes... . 13,873,565 13,586,365 14,129,905 14,800,195 
Gold and silver coin 1,382,310 1,206,630 1,038,640 903,664 
451,365,793 | £53:360,166 | £52,909,498 | 453,390,356 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1891. 1891. 1891. 1891. 
Lonpon— November 24.] December 1. | December 8 Besssher 156 
Amsterdam, short ee oe 12 7 12 1 12 1% 12 7 
Ditto months .. ” 63 12 38 12 38 12 34 
Rotterdam, ditto “se 12 3% 12 38 12 3§ 12 3+ 
Antwerp and sarees ditto we 25 482 25 45 25 45 25 43% 
Paris, short ° ° 25 22$ 25 2t 25 22$ 25 21} 
Ditto, 3 months . ‘ 25 42% 25 40 25 373 25 37% 
Marseilles, ditto 7 25 43? 25 40 25 382 25 3826 
Hamburg, ditto . ° 20 55 20 53 20 51 20 50 
Berlin, ditto 20 56 20 54 20 51 20 51 
Leipsic, ditto .. 20 56 20 54 20 51 20 51 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, ditto . 20 56 20 54 20 51 20 51 
Petersburg, ditto ae ‘ 22} = 223} 222 
Copenhagen, ditto 18 40 18 40 18 40 18 40 
Stockholm, ditto 18 42 18 42 18 42 18 42 
Christiania, ditto 18 42 18 42 18 42 18 42 
Vienna, ditto ° Ir 97} Ir 934 Ir 92} Ir 93% 
Trieste, ditto . os Ir 97% It 93 Ir 923 1r 93% 
Zurich and Basle, ‘ditto, ee 25 52% 25 55 25 52$ 2s 52% 
Madrid, ditto ‘ ie 41 41¢5 41 424 
Cadiz, ditto oe 41 4ivs 41 42 
Seville, ditto oe we 41 41k 41 42 
Barcelona, ditto . ee ee ° 41 4Iy% 41 42 
Malaga, ditto <. ee oe 41 41yy 41 42 
Granada, ditto " oe 41 4iy; 41 424 
Santander, ditto . ‘: 41 41x 41 424 
Bilboa, ditto ° 41 41y's 41 42k 
Zaragoza, ditto .. 41 4tyy 41 42h 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto . a 26 25 26 23 26 12 26 07 
Venice, ditto . ° = 26 25 26 23 26 12 26 07 
Naples, ditto .. 26 25 . $3 26 12 = 07 
Palermo and Messina, ditto oe = 26 25 26 12$ 07 
Lisbon, go days oe ine -- | payable legal. payable ot payable legal. oo. * legal. 
=— _~ ae ee oe oe = 41 = 40} 
alcutta, dem ip 1 1"4 I 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 9 days «. = i ‘at _ ate 
New York (Gold) emd. ‘ 498 wl 4908 49% 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. 
4s. a. Ss a@ 4s. a. e & 
ForeignGold in B ~ ad ie 3.17 10} 3171 317 not 3.17 12 
Silver in Bars (Standard) ee °3 7 °37 °37 °o 3 8 
Mexican Dollars .. i be 
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Coin Proportion} Government Other 
Date Notes in and Bullion jof Coinand Securities Securities Public 
P Circulation. in Issue Bullion to| _in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. |Circulation| Department. | Department 
1890. £ & % & & 
Dec. —17 | 24,061,970 | 23,409,300 | 97 | 10,141,433 | 28,602,775 | 4,353,706 
24 | 24,893,285 | 22,648,750 91 10,141,433 | 28,600,035 524235454 
31 | 25,114,170 | 22,743,345 | 90 9,806,433 | 33,178,856 | 6,824,359 
1891. 
January 7 | 25,062,215 | 23,352,635 93 11,238,863 | 30,146,923 | 5,025,112 
14 | 24,667,560 | 24,228,170 | 98 9,582,278 | 29,531,712 | 3,754,260 
21 | 24,221,755 | 24,023,140 99 9,453,543 | 30,402,817 | 5,959,296 
28 | 23,994,595 | 24,337,295 101 9,453,543 | 29,636,206 | 7,642,305 
February 4 | 24,329,180 | 24,355,150 | 100 9,451,206 | 29,264,903 | 8,221,128 
II | 24,054,270 | 22,695,705 | 94 11,451,206 | 29,597,054 | 9,583,133 
18 | 23,856,745 | 21,925,310 | 92 12,435,231 | 30,029,850 |11,591,394 
25 | 23,614,500 | 22,276,870 94 12,435,231 | 31,191,298 |13,027, 
March = 4 |_ 24,213,040 | 22,105,795 91 11,343,231 | 33,389,944 |12,253,146 
II | 23,949,165 | 22,232,875 93 11,339,231 | 32,332,506 |11,777,882 
18 23,804,210 22,3 16,045 94 11,339,231 | 33,237,592 |12,929,774 
: 25 | 24,703,115 | 22,132,695 90 11,339,231 | 35,192,659 |13,732,913 
April I | 24,873,820 | 21,394,460 | 86 11,337,052 | 34,719,876 |12,666, 168 
8 | 24,993,785 | 20,957,735 84 11,337,652 | 31,719,841 | 8,148,730 
15 24,761, 195 | 20,292,275 82 I 1,337,652 30,639, 332 7,708,621 
22 | 24,548,515 | 20,779,400 84 11,337,652 | 30,070,445 | 8,378,965 
29 | 24,856,865 | 20,208,815 82 11,337,652 | 30,452,463 | 8,019,764 
May 6 | 25,025,710 | 19,719,550 79 11,837,652 | 30,262,302 | 8,027,462 
13 | 24,948,830 | 19,935,675 | 80 9,941,882 | 31,971,551 | 6,245,194 
20 | 24,582,680 | 20,819,925 85 9,941,882 | 32,570,601 | 7,152,350 
27 | 24,647,730 | 23,122,480 | 94 9,941,882 | 31,321,350 | 6,399,511 
June 3 | 25,021,000 | 25,149,235 | 100 9,941,882 | 29,942,201 | 6,284,607 
10 | 24,803,700 | 25,952,755 | 104 9,941,805 | 29,763,590 | 6,899,975 
17 | 24,858,360 | 26,721,600 | 108 9,941,805 | 30,559,104 | 7,064,945 
24 | 25,457,310 | 27,070,155 | 106 9,941,805 | 30,588,020 | 7,025,381 
| July I | 26,468,990 | 27,285,550 | 103 9,941,733 | 31,812,949 | 6,869,684 
| 8 | 26,520,700 | 25,899,410 | 98 | 12,423,006 | 30,768,279 | 4,195,883 
15 | 26,465,550 | 24,920,220 94 12,423,006 | 30,461,943 | 3,494,683 
22 | 26,190,770 | 25,968,015 99 12,123,006 | 29,695,648 | 4,123,248 
29 | 26,274,140 | 26,261,920 100 11,841,038 | 28,822,704 | 4,357,842 
August 5 | 26,814,375 | 26,207,520 | 98 11,338,655 | 28,386,597 | 3,314,404 
12 | 26,452,825 | 26,161,060 99 11,338,655 | 28,298,451 | 3,818,368 
19 26,210,705 25,978,515 99 10,314,655 28,394,416 4; 198,520 
26 | 25,886,195 | 25,578,905 | 99 10,314,655 | 28,059,566 | 4,841,470 
September 2 | 26,067,710 | 25,386,845 97 10,164,655 | 28,359,710 | 4,314,343 
9 | 25,731,375 | 25,552,185 99 10,163,655 | 28,089,893 | 5,297,712 
16 | 25,477,505 | 25,252,470 99 10,163,655 | 27,559,609 | 4,622,933 
23 | 25,297,000 | 24,720,445 98 10,163,655 | 27,960,442 | 5,187,350 
30 26,230,890 24,141,155 92 10, 163,655 30,084,61 { 51436,414 
October 7 | 26,189,390 | 22,803,135 87 12,662,042 | 27,355,078 | 4,812,340 
14 | 25,871,920 | 22,193,025 86 12,662,042 | 27,396,128 | 3,623,022 
21 | 25,851,565 | 21,733,795 84 12,362,042 | 27,597,042 | 5,525,137 
28 | 25,427,270 | 21,201,490 83 12,262,042 | 26,556,562 | 4,492,362 
November 4 | 25,719,435 | 20,809,855 81 12,262,042 | 27,124,856 | 4,326,849 
II | 25,423,455 | 21,791,500 82 11,862,042 | 26,056,636 | 4,364,105 
18 259154,295 | 21 98455250 87 10, 146,042 25,973,052 4,900,456 
25 | 24,995,590 | 22,419,155 90 9,446,042 | 26,663,876 | 4,905,475 
December 2 | 25,389,175 | 22,525,540 89 10,161,963 | 28,405,208 | 5,222,698 
9 | 25,162,860 | 22,842,765 | 90 10,161,963 | 27,578,990 | 5,390,649 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 





Other 
Deposits. 














£ 
33,199,043 
30,251,054 
32,990,230 


33,714,429 
33,948,839 
32,686,130 
30,769,030 
29,589,985 
29,201,155 
28,158,439 
28,469,885 
29,313,005 
29,085,702 
29,060,213 
29,059,658 
28,590,959 
30,438,384 
29,356,116 
28,839,767 
28,876,692 
28,325,999 
30,181,829 
31,272,760 
32,982,549 
3313345799 
33,616,593 
34,930,299 
34,747,612 
35,171,796 
37,802,408 
37,152,165 
36,789,419 
35544950 
34,982,814 
34,653,893 
33,249,878 
32,362,750 
32,400,045 
31,668,634 
31,859,138 
31,107,210 
31,601,790 
31,217,849 
32,304,673 
29,966,389 
29,703,804 
29,783,022 
29,657,942 
27,716,386 
28,580,904 
30,274,717 
29,667,857 





Bank 
Post Bills. 


Total Deposits 
and Bank Post 
ills. 


Proportion 
of Reserve 


to 
Liabilities. 


Rate of 
Discount. 





& 
163,023 
160,534 
178,281 


162,198 
187,464 
209,222 
210,493 
226,113 
228,847 
218,730 
206,342 
202,341 
209,969 
233,101 
190,166 
174,822 
176,588 
217,513 
195,116 
209,242 
250,135 
197,246 
168,308 
189,580 
197,321 
204,376 
189,736 
190,275 
179,092 
218,809 
221,492 
174,198 
175,877 
191,682 
197,891 
189,303 
185,119 
200,577 
238,450 
188,653 
231,881 
178,511 
266,634 
221,645 
183,961 
185,391 
190,073 
174,113 
174,191 
171,261 
199,266 
164,390 





4 
3757155772 
351835,042 
39,992,870 


38,901,739 
37,890,563 
38,854,648 
38,621,828 
38,037,226 
39,013,135 
39,968,563 
41,704,193 
41,768,492 
41,073,553 
42,223,088 
42,982,737 
41,431,949 
38,763,702 
37,282,250 
37,413,848 
37,105,698 
36,603,596 
36,624,269 
38,593,418 
395571,640 
39,816,727 
40,720,944 
42,184,980 
41,963,268 
42,220,572 
42,217,100 
40,868,340 
41,086,865 
40,078,669 
38,488,900 
38,670,152 
37,637,701 
373895339 
36,914,965 
37,204,796 
36,670,724 
36,526,441 
37,216,715 
36,296,823 
36,149,340 
35,675,487 
34,381,557 
34,299,944 
34,196,160 
325791,033 
332657 ,640 
35,696,681 
35,222,896 





£ 
16,763,070 
14,894,842 
14,801,664 


15,531,645 
16,799,162 
17,054,489 
17,598,784 
17,411,540 
16,061,465 
15,619,567 
16,148,244 
15,370,834 
15,318,046 
16,117,085 
14,932,186 
13,835,264 
13,375,074 
12,997,382 
13,704,738 
12,919,629 
12,210,695 
12,445,471 
13,836,889 
16,069,579 
17,660,596 
18,758,071 
19,435,697 
19,190,748 
18,245,211 
16,989,732 
15,952,483 
17,263,288 
17,422,250 
16,817,292 
17,106,186 
17,020,368 
17,113,721 
16,717,776 
15,259,229 
17,284,375 
16,758,534 
15,312,446 
13,920,993 
13,760,701 
13,394,836 
13,246,791 
12,599,556 
1339731448 
14373352 
15,255,875 
14,792,995 
15,168,545 








% 
45 
42 
37 


40 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 


PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 


(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 














NAME OF BANK. <7 
Nov. 14. Nov. 21. Nov. 28. Dec. 5. 
& & £ £ 
1 Ashford Bank . 11,849 79725 79799 72400 72405 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank i 48,461 10,015 10,209 9,983 10,059 
3 Baldock and Biggleswade Bank 37,223 9,291 9,266 9,417 9,285 
4 Bedford Bank . 34,218] 15,787 15,761 15,057 15,777 
5 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 7,746 7,842 7,956 7,781 
6 Buckingham Bank . 29,657| 11,785 11,988 11,413 11,126 
7 Bury and Suffolk Bank 82,362] 17,691 18,106 18,018 18,299 
8 Banbury Bank . a 43,457 8,285 7,826 7,787 3086 
9 Banbury Old Bank . 555153] 75747 7,696 8,056 7904 
10 Bedfrdshr., Leighton ‘Buzzard Bk. 36,829 | 17,105 16,672 16,224 16,091 
11 Cambridge -& Cambridgeshire Bk.} 49,916] 29,858 29,020 28,905 29,044 
12 .Canterbury Bank 33,671 8,292 8,462 8,255 8,129 
13 Colchester Bank P 25,082 73556 7,771 7,278 7,950 
14 Colchester and Essex Bank 48,704| 15,448 15,034 15,293 14,855 
15 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 4,872 43747 4,565 4,618 
16 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 7;193 7,463 7,771 7,290 
17 Darlington Bank . 86,218] 49,927 49,875 51,537 51,176 
18 Dorchester Old Bank 48,807 | 21,159 20,757 19,982 19,054 
19 East Riding Bank . 539392] 36,617 39,386 | 44,063 38,675 
20 Essex Bk. & Bishop’ sStorti. Bk. 9,637 | 21,958 22,199 22,539 23,870 
21 Exeter Bank . 37,8904 10,534 9,915 10,056 10,009 
22 Faversham Bank 6,681 2,690 2,640 25545 2,384 
23 Godalming Bank . 6,322 3,606 39335 201 3,150 
24 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. 30,372 6,918 6,760 6,635 6,843 
25 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979| 10,162 10,260 10,270 10,477 
26 Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 56,591 12,012 11,770 11,538 10,977 
27 Harwich Bank. ; 5,778 1,798 1,747 1,706 1,352 
28 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank 38,764] 15,557 15,468 15,030 | 15,242 
29 Ipswich Bank . 21,901 11,951 11,778 11,997 11,832 
30 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699] 25,080] 25,967] 25,621 26,130 
31 Kington and Radnorshire Bank | 26,050] 14,017] 14,446] 13,924] 13,590 
32 Kendal Bank . 44,663] 45,957 | 44504 | 42,7 40,260 
33 Leeds Old Bank 130,757 | 53,551 | 54,120] 56,310| 54,354 
34 Leeds Union—W.W. Brown&Co. 37:459| 27,420] 27,287 28,430 | 29,080 
35 Leicester Bank ° . 22,322 7,804 7,615 7,629 75717 
36 Lincoln Bank . 100,342] 65,675 | 66,215 | 66,350] 66,878 
37 Llandovery Bk. & Llandilo Bk. 32,045] 16,048 | 16,147 16,531 15,716 
38 Lymington Bank . 5,038 1,214 1,195 1,159 1,214 
39 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817} 13,282] 12,794] 12,304 12,012 
40 Monmouth Old Bank. 16,385 goo gi2 1,025 943 
41 Newark Bank . 28,788 9,251 9,695 10,035 9,934 
42 Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615] 16,037 16,245 16,271 16,364 
43 Newbury Bank 36,787 | 5,863 5,650 5.463 59258 
44 Newmarket Bank . 23,098 7,891 7,911 7,066 7,738 
45 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720] 45,954] 45,877 46,470 | 46,937 
46 Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 7,261 688 6,374 6,613 
47 New Sarum Bank—Pinckney 
Bros. (now Salisbury Old Bk. ) 15,659 1,970 1,967 1,910 1,818 
48 Nottingham Bank... 31,047] 16,153 | 17,240] 18,390] 18,649 































































WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 








NAME OF BANK. 7 
Nov. 14. Nov. 21. Nov, 28. Dec. 5. 
4 & & & & 
49 Oxford Old Bank . ° 34,391 17,396 16,873 16,293 16,292 
50 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank ‘ 11,852 3,861 4,607 4,184 4,269 
51 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . ‘ 48,807 48,650 50,873 50,883] 44,240 


52 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 375519 11,877 11,532 11,354 11,606 
53 Reading Bank — Stephens, 





Blandy & Co. . X 43,271 10,943 10,641 11,395 11,308 

54 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire ‘ 6,889 3,990 3,953 4,132 3,933 
55 Royston Bank -| 16,393 3,442 3,449 39447 3,605 
56 Rye Bank , 29,864 2,270 2,288 2,393 2,297 
57 SaffronWalden&North Essex Bk. 47,646 9,782 9,862 9,907 9,859 
58 Scarborough Old Bank . Ri 24,813 10,726 11,834 12,199 11,730 
Pa Salop Old Bank. 65,529 14,157 14,217 14,206 14,339 
60 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 8,958 8,876 8,826 8,615 

61 Uxbridge Old Bank 7 25,136 2,381 2,365 2,225 2,310 
62 Wallingford Bank . . 17,064 1,568 1,621 1,631 1,784 
63 Wellington Somerset Bank = 6,528 4,468 4,580 4,507 4,309 
64 West Riding Bank . : “ 46,158 26,794 26,753 26,579 25,597 
65 Whitby Old Bank . 14,258 5,013 5386 5,688 59345 
66 Winchester, Alresford&Aiton Bk. 25,892 485 290 225 410 
67 Weymouth ‘Old Bank ; 16,461 5720 59575 5,698 5,025 
68 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 16,250 15,859 15,818 15,740 
69 Worcester Old Bank . 87,448 17,936 17,990 18,116 17,784 
70 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,060] 22,415] 21,695] 21,553] 21,805 


71 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,922 3,804 3590 3363 35445 








ToTALs . - [2,726,813 |1,015,589 |1,028,826 |1,034,387 |1,016,698 


























Monthly United States Clearing Returns. 


RATE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 











AGGREGATE. Exc.iupinc New York. 
1891. 

Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
January ; . _— 6 eee | ae 
February . ; _ 11} Fa — 
March . . R — 9 “= 3 
April aad ¢ - F 
May _— 183 -— I 
June . —_ 14 sae 5 
July ~ 9 _ 4 
‘August — = 133 = 4t 
September 52 — 3 — 
October . . ‘ 2 _ P — 3t 
November . ‘ = A _ 5 — 2 























The total for the eleven months ended November, 1891 (including New York), was 
£10,088,038,962, being a decrease of £926,543,279, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 








WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 













AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
























































NAME OF BANK. ne 
Nov. 14. Nov. 21. Nov. 28. Dec. 5. 
Pa & 4 
1 Bank of Westmoreland, Limited 12,225 11,959 EE,FI2 10,675 10,294 
2 Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563 5,265 55728 5,974 5,771 
3 Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 19,986] 24,489] 26,398] 25,370 
4 Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 15,915 15,489 15,010 14,411 
5 Bradford Commercial een 
Co., Limited = 20,084 17,016 16,700 16,540 16,695 
6 Burton, Uttoxeter, and " Ash- 
bourne Union Bank, Limited 60,701 19,916 21,287 21,337 21,712 
7 Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited 355395 | 332768} 33,628] 32,530] 32,300 
8 County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited : 144,352] 38,619] 39,300] 37,235] 38,510 
9 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited . 25,610 22,205 23,293 22,552 22,938 
10 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 19,972 19,526 19,601 19,571 19,871 
II eo di On er Bkg. Co. »Ld | 20,093 9,298 9,079 9,537 9,098 
12 Hali Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited : 18,534 16,791 16,328 15,658 15,605 
13 Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 375354 28,240 27,429 26,393 26,942 
14 Hull Banking Company, Limited 29,333| 28,496] 28,867 29,336 27,569 
15 Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited " 13,733 10,396 9,765 9,646 11,179 
16 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . s 445137 12,580 $2,211 12,154 12,559 
17 Knaresborough & Claro Banking 
Company, Limited . 28,059 17,103 18,009 18,895 18,269 
18 Lancaster Banking Company . 64,311 60,283] 56,442] 54,625] 52,423 
19 Leicestershire Banking Co., Ltd 86,060} 34,496] 33,625] 31,837] 32,973 
20 Lincoln & Lindsey om -Co., Ltd 51,620 47,083 49,091 48,850 48,249 
21 Moore & Robinson Notts. 
Banking fae, Limited. 81 14,051 14,001 13,6 14,08 
22 Nottingham and Notts. Banking _— 7 — ites 
Company, Limited . 29,477 22,708 | 22,962] 24,175| 24,702 
23 North & South Wales Bank, Ltd. 63,951 51,390 | 50,400} 50,790} 49,905 
24 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited . 59,300] 26,367] 26,494] 25,678| 25,025 
25 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited aes me 18,985} 20,130] 20,658 
26 Stamford, Spalding and Boston : 
. Banking Ta Limited . 555721 42,789 | 42,692] 43,929] 43,261 
27 Stuckey’s Banking Company . 6,976] 161,1 158 157,31 I 20 
28 Sheffield and HallemshisBask-| >” —— | en. oe 
ing Company 23,52 10,511 | 10,048] 10,038] 10,1 
29 — poe Rotherham. Joint — a - = —n 
tock Banking Co., Limited. 2 20 20 21,06 20,818 
30 Swaledale “i Wensleydale “ar — _ tie , 
Banking Company, Limited. 2 18 6 26 te) 
31 Wakefield and at re 54537 45,104 45,905 4755 45935 
Bank, Limited . 14,60 11,380 10,8 11,180 11,32 
32 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- ‘oiihs . -~ ‘ — 
ing Company, Limited. .| 31,916] 23,664] 23,602] 21,848] 20,901 
33 Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162 54,657 54,001 52,469 531339 
34 West Riding Union Bkg. Co. »Ld 34,029 16,401 16,008 155544 15,875 
35 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240 69,035 71,324 72,741 67,255 
36 York City & County Bkg. Co. »Ld 94,695 94,415] 100,739] 102,221 80,819 
37 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. + | 122,532] 117,330] 121,226] 122,430] 111,809 








Torats . - [2,015,760 |1,270,412 |1,280,738 |1,277,985 























1,235,360 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of ne and 1845: — 











England— Bank of England. ‘ - : a ‘. 414,000,000 
“ 207 Private Banks ° . ‘ * : z : . + 591539417 
72 Joint Stock Banks . > ; ; . : 3 . + 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . . . ‘ ‘ 4 i ‘ - 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ; ; ‘ ; > : ; - 6,354,494 
432,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank 4 England :— 
1855—Dec. 7th . ; . £475,000 
1861—July 1oth . ° ° . + 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st . - ‘ a . 350,000 
1881—April Ist. : = ° ‘ 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th . ‘ . ° . 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th . F ; 3 : 250,000 
—— 2,450,000 
Deduct; Lapsed Issues— £34,523,350 
England—t129 Private Banks . F ‘ ‘ : . « £2,426,604 * 
‘5 35 Joint Stock Banks . . ; . ‘ - 1,462,470 
43,889,074 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining issue 
of the Ayrshire Bank) . : e aie 4337:938 
City of Glasgow Bank ‘ P ° E 72,921 
—ao 410,859 
Spee 4,299,933 
a 430,223,417 
Summary of Present Fired Fssues. : 
England— .BankofEngland . a ‘ = . ‘ 7 ; 416,450,000 
we 71 Private Banks . 4 : a . . 3 s = + 2,726,813 
37 Joint Stock Banks . = : ° . ° ° ° + 2,015,760 
Scotland— i0 Joint Stock Banks. . . ° ° ° . ° + 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ; : = 2 3 A ' - 6,354,494 
£30,223,417 
NotTe.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that nail ‘ ; x s 3 207 
Diminished in number by — ° ° . ae 
Lapsed Issues. ° . ° P ‘ ° : . 129 136 
71 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes ” the same a 
Act, was at that date ° ° ° ° ° ° 72 
Lapsed Issues . . ° . . ° ° ° ° . ° . ° 35 
37 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in anes by a Act 
of 1845, was ° ° . ° 19 
Diminished in number by amalgamation ° ° ° ° ° . ee 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above . ° ° . - ° ° ° . § 9 











CIRCULATION RETURNS. 






Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For FourR WEEKS ENDING DECEMBER 5TH, 1891. 















































Fixed Issues.| Nov. 14. Nov. 21. Nov. 28. Dec. 5. 
; & & £ & & 
71 Private Banks ‘ 2,726,813 | 1,015,589 | 1,028,826 | 1,034,387 | 1,016,698 
37 Joint-Stock Banks. 2,015,760 | 1,270,412 | 1,280,738 | 1,277,985 | 1,235,360 
108 Totals 4,742,573 | 2,286,001 | 2,309,564 | 2,312,372 | 2,252,058 
Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month atti as above :— 
Private Banks : : . ; : - £1,023,875 
Joint-Stock Banks . 1,266,124 
Together 42,289,999 
On comparing these comune with the ‘Returns Se the previous _—" they 
show :— 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks. ° 49,633 
/ncrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks 1,109 
Total Decrease on the month . ‘ £8,524 
And, as compared with the corresponding ented of ~— year :— 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . . 465,977 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks 68,564 
Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year 4134,541 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Lssues :— 
The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . 41,702,938 
The Joint-Stock Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . 749,636 
Total de/ow their fixed issues . ° 42,452,574 





> 
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Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 


To DECEMBER 5TH, 1891. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks . 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 


Together 


On comparing these smounts with the Retums for the ae ment, they 


show— 


Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 


Total /ucrease on the month 
And as compared with the corresponding month d last ieee 

Decrease ta the Circulation of Irish Banks ‘ 

Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 


Total /xcrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year 


£6,947, 112 
7,204,629 


» 14,151,741 


£578,913 
778,562 


41,357,475 


£503,185 
642,518 


£139,333 
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The Fixed Jssues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ ° : a ‘ ; 5 £9,3545494 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . . - ° : ° ‘ ‘ 2,676,350 
Together 16 ‘ ‘ : ‘ = F x . , - i £9,038,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 


Irish Banks are adove their fixed issues £592,618 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues . 2 ; ‘ ; . 4,528,279 
Total above fixed issues ‘ ° ye : ‘ : a ; : 45,120,897 
Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks. ; ; ; : - £35452,596 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . ° ‘ P _ s 5,486,132 
Together . ‘ . ‘ - - ‘ is P ‘ S , 48,938,728 


Being an zucrease of £354,000 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an zucrease of £675,472 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





¢ 


Circulation of the United kingdom 
To DECEMBER 5TH, 1891. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with the 
previous month :— 

















November. | December. | Increase. Decrease. 

Bank of England (month ending | 4 | 4 | £ BS 

December oth) . : - | 25,605,431 | 25,175,480 nee 429,951 
Private Banks . 2 ‘ . 1,033,508 1,023,875 aan 9,633 
Joint-Stock Banks . . e 1,265,015 1,266,124 1,109 ae 
Total in England . . .| 27,903,954!| 27,465,479| 1,109 | 439,584 
Scotland % A ‘ a 6,426,067 7,204,629 778,562 see 
Ireland . 5 ; . ‘ 6,368,199 6,947,112 578,913 

United Kingdom = - | 40,698,220 | 41,617,220 919,000 Net increase 

















As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an increase in 
the Bank of England circulation of £614,869, a decrease in Private Banks of £65,977, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £68,564; in Scotland an zucrease of £642,518, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £503,185, thus showing that the month ending December 5th, 
as compared’ with the corresponding period last year, presents an zucrease of £480,328 
in England, and an zucrease of £619,661 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending December 9th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £23,623,172. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be an zucrease of £1,164,083, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an zncrease of £804,617. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending December 5th was £8,9338,728, being an zucrease of £1,029,472 as 
compared with the Return of the previous month, and an zmcrease of £608,288 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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$risb and Scotch Circulation Returns. 





AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 5TH DECEMBER, 1891. 


IRISH BANKS. 









































Average Circulation during Four Weeks Pia Fe a 
Ricilicdiail ending as above. and Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Circulation. = —. 
Bs and. | Under £5. | Totals, | Weeks ending 
& £ S £ £ 
1 Bank of Ireland . 39738428 || 1,636,500 | 1,040,325 | 2,676,825 | 679,048 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 || 373,476 | 457,263 | 830,739 | 343,349 
3 Belfast Bank . 3 281,611 290,617 313,625 604,242 444,392 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 263,902 305,912 569,814 412,852 
5 Ulster Bank . 311,079 449,542 385,801 835,343 655,114 
6 The National Bank 852,269 877,918 552,231 | 1,430,149 917,841 
Torats (Irish Banks) « || 6,354,494 || 3,891,955 | 3055.57 | 6,947,112 | 3,452,596 
SCOTCH BANKS. 
1 Bank of Scotland 343,418 324,752 | 772,534 | 1,007,286 | 939,211 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 301,567 | 657,999 | 959,566 | 856,168 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 238,712 | 607,506 | 846,218 552,615 
4 Comcel. Bank of Scotland 374,880 262,632 687,759 950,391 673,564 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 233,430 570,240 803,670 622,872 
6 Union Bank of Scotland . 454,346 282,686 661,137 943,823 627,509 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk. 70,133 138,887 167,135 306,022 267,677 
8 N.ofScotland BankingCo. 154,319 199,157 243,677 442,834 325,959 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co... 274,321 227,767 491,656 719,423 527,963 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. 531434 435473 91,923 135,396 92,594 
Tora.s (Scotch Banks) . 2,676,350 || 2,253,063 | 4,951,566 | 7,204,629 | 5,486,132 














Bills on Fndia. 






































Councit BILts. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1891. 
Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
s d. = @. & @. s. @. 
I A 625 
November 25th 1 48 — _ 
I 7 63 
December 2nd I 4°625 1 48 — _ 
I 4°625 
December oth to 1 4% —_ _ 
I 4°64 
December 16th 1 4°6875 1 44 — _ 
















































































Bankers’ 





Magazine Sbare ist. 


BANKS. 
(From Wetenhalls Stock Exchange List.) 





























Ni * . : - 
oof Shares | Dividend. NAME. Paid. = 
100,000 5/ , Limited sie si ee és ae <a Pe 10 7k 

80,000 8/ r iance, Limited .. 10 15% J 
50,000 2/6 Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. 1 to 0,000 iss. at Prem., yall paid 5 14 
150,000 10 fi, Anglo-Austrian (Paper Sarena 120 fl. 13 
29,970 7/ Anglo-Californian, 10 13 
80,000 2/6 Anglo-Egyptian Lani a a te ee ga 5 4 
60,000 3/6 Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited. avs Re me aA 7 9 
10,000 2/42 —Sa 1866, Limited - ai ie a 6 7 
40,000 6/3 Bank of Africa, Limited ae a ae oe oe ie 6t 8 
40,000 56/ Bank of Australasia . “ ee a 4° 95 
30,000 16/ Bank of British Columbia, ‘Nos. 1 to 30,000 es aie os 20 36 
20,000 35/ Bank of British North America .. oom os ee 5° 75 
100,000 4/ Bank of Constantinople oe isla aoe oe oe am 6 54 
20,000 6/3 Bank of Egypt, Limited .. 12} 15 
62,500 35/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg. = 15,625 ‘Shar es) 20 65 
100,000 2/74 Bank of — Zealand _ — Ree. , 27,001 Shares) .. 5t 54 
ew Shares, Nos, 100,001 to 125,000, 
se a 3/9 seman ati ee all paid: 4 7 74 
50,000 s/ Bank of Roumania .. a 6 6} 
32,000 15/ Bank of South Australia .. ie a 25 14 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited | 5 34 
120,000 6/ Bank of Victoria, Limited (on London Reg., 26, nad Shares) 5 gt 
50,000 17.50f. Banque Internationale de Paris .. 20 18} 
50,000 8/ British Bank of South America, Limited" é Io 12$ 
85,500 18/ Capital = Counties —_ —_ sm H to 'Bs,500 ee 10 384 
Be 0. ew Shares, Nos. 85,501 to 93,250 
7,750 t issued at £22 ——, all li'paid | ~ 374 
- _ Central of London, Limited, Nos. 1 to 31,250 . — =- 
40,000 14/ Chartered of India, Australia and China _ a 20 24 
30,000 12/6 Chartered Mercantile of — — a China oe ae 25 16 
100,000 11/ City, Limited . s oe ‘ 10 23 
20,000 36/ Colonial 30 47 
300,000 7/ Commercial Bank of Australia, Ld. (om L Lon. Reg. 27,600 Shs. ) 4 II 
200,000 4/ Consolidated, Limited 4 8} 
13,505 10/ Delhi and London, Limited" ren oe os he 25 _ 
75,000 5/ English Bank of River Plate, Limited ! 10 -- 
45,000 20/ English, Scottish and Australian Chartered, Nos. 1 to 45,000 20 29 
40,000 5/ German Bank of London, Limited 10 104 
15,816 30/ Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (part ‘of 60,000 Shares) . 283 50 
10,000 26/3 Do. New Shs., 70 oor to 80. aan iss.at 442. tos., all _ _ — =z 
45,000 10/6 Imperial, Limited . 15 19 
99,800 10/ Imperial Bk. of Persia, Nos. 201—100,000} iss.at 2 prem. sallpd. ) 10 7% xd 
500,000 | ° 14/ Imperial Ottoman . , 10 11g 
20,000 7/6 International Bank of “London, Limited. . ~ Ne om 15 15 
12,620 12/6 Ionian .. 2 - os = we 25 18 
173,750 12/ Lloyds, Limited ‘ ee on ~ oe 8 28 
75,000 10/ London and Brazilian, Limited .. me « tne ik 10 154 
100,000 44/ London and County, Limited se es oe iw oe 20 934 
40,000 5/ London and Hanseatic, Limited .. oe ee oe ° 10 Ir 
g0,000 7/6 London and Provincial, Limited . ae és ee oe 5 
60,000 12/6 London and River Plate, Limited _ ee es «o 15 223 xd 
70,000 4/23 London and San Francisco, 1880, Limited a . oe 7 7 
20,000 16/ London and South Western, Limited .. Pe ue “ae 20 30% 
140,000 32/ London and Westminster, Limited 20 71 
80,000 4/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, la., ‘Nos. 1 to 80, 000 5 54 
50,000 16/ London Chartered of Australia .. 20 26 
120,000 18/9 London Joint Stock, Limited oe ae ve 15 38 
25,000 9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited .. 16 23 
195,500 2/ Mercantile Bank of Aust. 45,500 (Lon. ~~ » 7 100,00%- 
125,000 and 175,001 to 1951500. 2 23 
75,000 2/9% Merchant, Limited . ee “ ie oe oe 5 2 
150,000 10/ National, Limited |. 10 21} 
250,000 6/ ‘National Bank of Australasia (on “Lon. Reg. 26,797 Shares) 4 94 
200,000 9/11 National Bank of Mexico .. oe $40 113 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited 6 ie “ 3 4 
40,000 21/ National Provincial of England, — os oo a 10} 45% 
150,625 24/ Do. do. os 12 523 
64,375 3/ Do. New Shares, Sued at en premium, 46 paid a 6 33 
40,000 4/3 North Eastern, Limited ve 6 84 
54,000 6/ North Western, Limited .. me ans we os om 7% — 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited .. * fie aa «| $12. ros.| 254 
4,000 10/ Do. do. do. New 10 _ 
160,000 s/ Queensland National, Limited (om Lon. ‘Reg. be 42,776 Shares) 5 7 
40,000 35/ Standard of South Africa, Limited 3 25 st 
60,000 35/ Union of pam Limited (on Lon. Reg. m 47,887 Shares). 25 62 
750,000 4% 4% Inscribed Stock Deposits .. 100 103 
II0 000 19/44 Union of ‘Levies, Limited. . + oe a 154 40 
24,975 / Union Bank of Spain and England Limited |: ae 











Bankers’ Magazine Sbare List. 


INSURANCE. 




















Alliance Assurance 

Alliance Marine, Limited 

Atlas 

British and Foreign Marine, Limited a 
British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,coo 
Church of England A 

City of London Fire, Limited.. 

Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Commercial Union, —— 

County Fire 

Crown Life 


Do. 
Eagle 
Emplo “pod ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim. 
English and Scottish Law Life 
Equity and Law Life .. 
Fire Insurance Association, Limited « 
General Life and Fire we 
Globe may Limited . 
Gresham Life 
Guardian Fire and Life.. 
Imperial Fire R 
Imperial Life 
Indemnity Mutual “Marine, Limited . 
Lancashire. . ‘0 
Law Fire .. 
Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., L4., Nos. 1 to 100,000 
Law Life .. me 
Law Union Fire and Life, Nos. 1 to 100,000 
Legal and General Life . 
Lion Fire, Limited . 
a aaa — Globe Fire and Life" “ 
—— &x Sa 
meaihin 


London and Lancashire Fire . 
London and Lancashire Life .. 
London and Provincial om Limited 
Marine, Limited > a 
Maritime, Limited 3 of 
sa sg Limited = 

ort: e Insurance Corporation. 0s. 51 to I 2 
Nations Marine, Limited : . 5 
North British and Mercantile, ‘Nos. 1 to 110,000 ae 
Northern .. 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance: Soc., Nos. 1 to 11,000 
Ocean Marine, Limited . 
Pelican, Nos. 1 to 100,000 
Phoenix .. 
Provident Life 
Queen 
Railway Passengers 
Rock Life .. 
Royal Exchange .. 
Royal Insurance . 
Sun Fire 
Sun Life . 
Thames and Mersey Marine, Limited 

nion 
Union Marine [Liverpool], Limited . 
Universal Li 7 
Universal ol ‘Limited 


Quotation. 


from fll 2to 
December 18. 





Highest. | Lowest. 





























ESTABLISHED 1798. 


FARROW & JACKSON, 


By Appointment to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 


IRON WINE BINS 


MAKERS OF 


& CELLAR REQUISITES. 





1 | a) 














a 
(Z 


ZN 





PRIZTN 


Y 


Tag PARMA EN 
iZ 


ZAIN | 


PORTABLE 
S/X-DOZEN LOCK-UP 
CELLARET, 


Provided with Feet and requiring neither 
fixing or wall support. Fitted with Back 
and Doors, complete, with Padlock, 


23/6. 


IRON SHELVES FOR OFFICES. 
NESTS FOR DEED BOXES, AND 


Waal 


STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 


Cellar and Decanting Appliances of 
all kinds. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PosT FREE, 


Mo ALZINIZINIALANLAN 
RA IZ INIZINIZT NZ. 












































16, GREAT TOWER ST, E.C., & 8, HAYMARKET, S.W. 





BANKERS’ 


STEEL BEAM, raised with —s ee Cord, 


SCALES, ETC. 


OOOO 


BRASS BEAM, raised by Sliding Brass Pillar. 














42/- 12-inch Beam to weigh roo Sovereigns. 70/- 
48;- 14-inch Beam to weigh 200 Sovereigns. 992/- 
BRASS WEIGHTS to weigh roo Sovereigns, 10/- 200 Sovereigns, 15/- 
COPPER MONEY SHOVEL, Steel Tipped, 11/6. 


WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED, 


85 & 86, London Wall; 25, 26 & 27, Gt. Winchester St.; 49 & 50, Parliament St.; and Finsbury Factories, 

















FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


Enployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, £100,000. 











Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials. 





Tue Bonps oF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury; The High Court of Justice, England; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &. &c. 
COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 








GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 





SBSTABLIISHED 18486. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
West EnD BRANCH—2, WATERILOO PLACE, S.W. 


ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - - = $4,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - - - £800,000 
PAYMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS EXCEED ~- £9,250,000 











This Society offers UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to intending Assurers. Its 
tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most 


liberal offered to the public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY 
RESTRICTIONS. 





RATES OF PREMIUM VERY MODERATE. 
POLICIES INDISPUTABLE AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


Annuities of all kinds granted. Rates fixed on the most favourable terms. 


R er granted on security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, and upon Life Interests and 
eversions, 


THOMAS G. ACKLAND F,L,A., F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H, SCOTT, Secretary. 
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Fnsurance and Actuarial Record. 
SOME PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO TABLES 
OF MORTALITY. 


By W. S. B. Woo.LnousgE, F.I.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Erc. 


TABLE of Mortality, according to its practical 
acceptation, is a table commencing with a stated 
number, say 10,000 lives at birth, and exhibiting 

ssa. the numbers surviving therefrom as they attain 
every ¢ successive year of age to the end of life. If, during 
the earlier period of infancy, the requisite materials are not 
available, the table, instead of proceeding from birth, is made 
to commence at a convenient early age. The 10,000 or 
other number arbitrarily taken as the initial number of lives, 
is usually called the vadzx of the table. Although there is 
naturally much uncertainty in the life of any one individual, 
it is well-known from statistical experience, that, if two or 
more different sets of observations be taken, each. of them 
relating to a stated and sufficient number of individuals, 
taken at the same given age, the respective numbers that will 
be found living at the end of a series of years will be nearly 
the same in each set, provided the observations are made 
under similar circumstances. A due consideration of this 
important physical fact leads to the expectation of something 
like permanence in the general distribution of mortality at 
every age. Hence the familiar appellation “law of mortality ;” 
and hence also the inestimable value of these tables to life 
assurance companies, more especially when they can be 
accurately constructed out of materials that are both ample 
and reliable. 

In the absence of tables of mortality, the earlier assurance 
societies including the Equitable, originally charged a fixed 
annual premium of 45 per cent. on all lives assured, without 
any reference to age ; they, however, soon after adopted rates, 
still arbitrary, but more in accordance with the supposed, or 
roughly-estimated, risks at the different ages of the assured 
lives. 

The Northampton Table of Mortality—The Equitable 
Life Office was first established in September, 1762 ; and, 
after some temporary intermediate changes, finally, in 1785, 
adopted the Northampton Table of Mortality, with interest 

VOL. LIII. II 
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of money at 3 per cent. per annum as their permanent 
financial basis, on the recommendation of Dr. Price. This 
table was formed by Dr. Price from the bills of mortality for the 
years 1735 to 1780, in the parish of All Saints, Northampton, 
which contained little more than half the population of that 
town, and was published in his ‘‘Observations on Rever- 
sionary Payments” (4th ed., 1783). A mortality table deduced 
from such limited data could not be expected to meet with 
general acceptance as a sufficiently accurate representation of 
the average mortality of the United Kingdom. This table is 
still however used by one or two of the now existing offices, 
including the Equitable; but as it is known to represent the 
mortality much too high, especially at the younger and 
middle ages, only the resulting net premiums are charged to 
the assured, without any addition or margin for office 
expenses and other requirements. 

The Carlisle Table of Mortality was constructed by Milne, 
from observations made by Dr. Heysham of the mortality 
experienced in that town during the years 1779-1787 upona 
population of 8,677 inhabitants. Milne gives a somewhat 
detailed, but not quite full and complete, account of the forma- 
tion of the Carlisle Table in his valuable ‘Treatise on 
Annuities and Assurances” (London, 1815). At page 451, 
article 746, he states “that, although the Carlisle Table has 
been constructed from observations made upon two parishes 
only, the law of mortality it exhibits probably differs very 
little from the general law that obtains throughout the 
kingdom, taking towns and the country together, if we 
except the children under five years of age, or at most those 
under ten.” The Carlisle Table agrees very nearly with the 
early experience of the Equitable, according to Griffith 
Davies ; but, independently of the objection to a table based 
upon so few observations, it will be found, notwithstanding 
its close agreement with Davies’ Equitable Experience, that 
in consequence of the want of a sufficient number of observa- 
tions at each age, the Carlisle Table is impracticable as a 
basis for the calculation of temporary assurances ; for, on 
account of the irregularities in the progression of the prob- 
abilities of dying in one year, at several of the ages the 
premiums deduced therefrom would, in some instances, be 
greater for young lives than for old ones. 

Davies’ Equitable Table of Mortality was constructed by 
Griffith Davies from a comparison between the decrements of 
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life in the Northampton Table and those in the Equitable 
Society, from the year 1768 to the year 1810, given by Mr. 
W. Morgan in his edition of Dr. Price’s works (7th ed., vol. 
I., p. 182). This useful table, which is in near agreement 
with Milne’s “Carlisle” Table, was published in Davies’ 
valuable work on Life Assurance, which contains an 
intelligible statement of the materials employed, and gives a 
full account of the steps taken in the formation of the table. 
He also gives a complete and valuable set of monetary tables, 
founded on his Equitable Experience Table and likewise on 
that of the Northampton. The convenient arrangement of 
these monetary tables will serve as an excellent model for 
future actuaries. 

Morgan's Equitable Experience, entitled, ‘“ Mortality 
Experience of the Equitable Society from its commencement 
in September, 1762, to 1st January, 1829,” by Arthur Morgan, 
actuary to the society, published in 1834. As regards the 
rates of mortality amongst assured lives, and tables relating 
thereto, published in this country, this is undoubtedly one ot 
the most important for assurance calculations. 

The observations comprised 21,398 healthy persons, 
chiefly males, who entered the society during a_ period 
exceeding 66 years. Of these, 6,930 were existing at the 
close of the observations, 9,324 had discontinued, and 5,144 
had died. .The “years of life” were 252,708, and the average 
duration of the policies was therefore nearly 12 years. 

The Combined Experience Tables, commonly called the 
Seventeen Offices’ Experience, was the result of an effort on 
the part of-several eminent actuaries to determine the law of 
mortality which prevailed amongst assured lives. By the 
liberality of several of the life offices, and the disinterested zeal 
of a committee of actuaries, the work was speedily put in hand 
and effectually carried out.* The whole investigation com- 
prises the experience of seventeen offices, including the 
Equitable and Amicable, and embraces 83,905 policies. The 
report of the committee, including the tabular results, was 
printed privately for the offices, in the form of a pamphlet, in 
1843. The principal table, which embodies a combination of 
the town and country experience, embracing 62,537 assur- 
ances, was adjusted by W. S. B. Woolhouse, who was a 





*The committee consisted of Messrs. Charles Ansell, Griffith Davies, J. J. Downes, 
Benjamin Gompertz, George Kirkpatrick, Joshua Milne, J. M. Rainbow, W. S. B. 
Woolhouse and Samuel Ingall. 


11* 
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member of the committee. The whole of the calculations 
were also superintended by him. At the end of the same 
year, 1843, the adjusted table was published under the title 
of “A New Rate of Mortality amongst Assured Lives,” by 
Jenkin Jones. In this volume the author gives a tolerably 
full abstract of the proceedings of the committee, and he has, 
with uncommon industry, given a valuable set of monetary 
tables based upon the adjusted table. 

The committee state that the tables represent a lower 
rate of mortality than can be expected to prevail in a longer 
period of time than that over which the present observations 
extend ; for the average duration of the policies is under 8% 
years. This is readily accounted for when it is seen that 
more than half the policies effected were existing at the 
termination of the observations, and nearly a third had been 
discontinued during the life-time of the parties assured. The 
circumstance of recent selection should not be lost sight of by 
such persons as may use these tables, either for the sake of 
comparison or as the basis of other tables for granting 
assurances. Similar remarks are obviously applicable to all 
other investigations of mortality tables. 

The “ Exelish Life Table, No. 3,” published by authority 
of the Registrar-General, with an Introduction by Dr. Farr 
(London, 1864). This large volume is the Tutrp Mortality 
Table and corresponding set of Monetary Tables, issued by 
the Registrar-General, and it is founded on the average rate 
of mortality observed in England and Wales during the 17 
years 1838-1854. Dr. Farr in his introduction gives a 
valuable collection of the most useful mathematical formule 
relating to annuities and assurances. As the English Life 
Table represents the mortality of the entire population, it 
must necessarily be expected to show a mortality somewhat in 
excess of that of any table constructed from an experience of 
selected lives. It is on that account sometimes used for 
calculations relating to ‘industrial lives.” 

The Lustetute of Actuaries’ Life Tables.—The following 
particulars are chiefly extracted from the introduction to the 
Mortality Experience, and the Tables Deduced Therefrom 
(Messrs. Layton, London, 1869, 1872) :— 

A considerable period having elapsed since the date to 
which the combined experience of seventeen offices was 
collected, the utility of giving a further extension to the 
experience of life offices was brought before the Council 
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of the Institute of Actuaries, on the 14th January, 1862, 
when the following resolutions were passed :— 

That it is very desirable to collect and combine, as far as possible, the 
experience of the Life Assurance Companies of the United Kingdom to the 
present time. 

That a committee be appointed to report on the best means of collecting 
such experience, with power to communicate with any other committee, or 
actuaries and managers of companies, who may be disposed to assist in 
obtaining the required information. 

That the committee be composed of the following gentlemen, viz.:— 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sprague, Mr. Day, Mr. Woolhouse, 
and the honorary secretaries. 

The committee, after some meetings, having completed 
their preliminary deliberations, a circular was, on the 22nd 
February, 1864, sent out to the companies, soliciting their 
experience, enclosing a form of card and such instructions as 
seemed to be requisite. Some of the returns came in as early 
as January, 1865, and others at different dates thereafter to 
the end of 1867. 

The number of companies contributing their experience 
was TWENTY, and their dates of establishment and names are 
here stated :— 





Date of | 
Establishment. 


NAME OF CONTRIBUTING OFFICE. 





1838 City of Glasgow. . 
1824 Clerical, Medical and General. 

1823 Edinburgh. 

1844 Equity and Law. 

1821 Guardian. 

1838 Life Association of Scotland. 

1720 London Assurance. 

1845 London and Provincial Law. 

1835 Metropolitan. 

1823 North British (Life Branch). 

1836 Northern. 

1824 Palladium (returned by the Eagle). 
1797 Pelican. 

1831 Scottish Equitable. 

1841 Scottish National. 

1837 Scottish Provident. 

1824 Scottish Union. 

1815 Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

1825 Standard. 

1814 Union. 








The date to which the observations are carried was 
generally to the end of 1863; the total number of entries, 
160,426; the years of life, 1,562,649; the number of deaths, 
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26,721; the discontinued, 45,376; and the number existing 
at the close of the observations 88,329. 


To distinguish the separate tables easily for quotation 
they have been headed—H for healthy lives, and D for 


diseased lives, with a smaller letter above to denote the sex, 
thus :— 


H™ Healthy Lives... Male. 

13 y <s - ah Female. 

i. * a“ Male and Female. 
D™* Diseased ,, eas Male and Female. 


In order to examine more closely into the question of the 
effect of selection, a Table of Mortality was afterwards deduced 
from the observations H™, excluding the first five years of 
assurance 0 to 4; this table is designated by the symbol 
H™®, The principal tables, H™, H®, H™¥ and H™, were 
finally graduated by Mr. Woolhouse; and then from the 
graduated tables the various monetary tables were deduced, 
under the able superintendence of the late Peter Gray, 
the several rates of interest being 3, 34, 4, 44, 5 and 6 per 
cent. The table H™", however, has not been made a basis 
of monetary tables. 


To show the relative status of longevity according to the 
different tables referred to, the respective expectations of life 
for every fifth year of age, are here appended :— 


COMPARATIVE EXPECTATIONS OF LIFE BY THE TABLES 





NAMED. 
| Institute 
. | »,|Combined| English | 
Age. Bate Carlisle. | Davies’ Morgan's | ra Life, ® of | 
pton. | ‘een Equitable. perience. No. 3. — 





| | 

10 39°78 | 48°82 48°83 | 48°32 | 48°36 47°05 50°29 
15 | 36°51 | 45°00 | 44°81 | 45°03 | 44°96 | 43°18 | 46°16 
20 33°43 | 41°46 | 41°06 | 41°67 | 41°49 | 39°48 | 42°06 
25 30°85 | 37°86 | 37°44 | 38°12 | 37°98 | 36°12 | 38'40 
30 28°27 34°34 | 33°98 | 34°53 | 34°43 | 32°76 | 34°68 
35 25°68 31°00 30°66 30°93 | 30°87 29°40 | 31°02 
40 23°08 27°61 27°40 | 27°40 | 27°28 26°06 27°40 
45 20°52 24°46 24°10 | 23°87 23°69 22°76 23°79 
50 17°99 | 21°11 20°83 | 20°36 | 20°18 19°54 | 20°31 
55 15°58 17°58 17°85 16°99 16°86 16°45 16°96 
60 13°21 14°34 15°06 | 13°91 13°77 13°53 13°83 
65 10°88 11°79 12°35 Il'l3 10°97 10°82 Il‘Ol 





70 8°60 9°18 9°84 8°70 8°54 8°45 8°49 
75 6°54 7°O1 7°52 6°61 6°48 6°49 6°38 
80 4°75 5°51 5°38 4°75 4°78 4°93 4°72 
85 3°37 4°12 3°73 3°39 3°36 3°73 3°51 
go 2°41 3°28 2°65 2°56 2°11 2°84 2°36 














95 0°75 3°53 1°05 1°05 I'I2 2°17 0°93 
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‘BANKERS’ INSURANCE AND PROVIDENT PROVISION FUNDS. 


THE INSURANCE PROVISION. 


KegyN August number we communicated the results of our 
9 enquiries as to the practice of certain banks in the 
matter of providing for their employees after they had 
retired from the service, or for those dependent on 
them, by way of widows’ funds or life insurance. We 
propose to look at the provision of life assurance at present. 

Banking and insurance are so co-related—both being great thrift- 
institutions—that we must express surprise that the provision of life 
insurance has been so little resorted to by the smaller banks 
throughout the country. There are few bankers of note who are 
not mixed up with insurance in one way or another. The greater 
become insurance directors, and the lesser act as agents. Without 
insurance what would banking be? A stunted plant indeed. If a 
bank’s customer asks an advance, and his life is well insured, with 
what satisfaction his banker grants him what he asks, when he is 
conscious of an insurance fund to be drawn on. And if a customer 
wishes credit, and offers a policy in security, the premiums on which 
are amply guaranteed to the bank, how well assured that advance is. 
Then if we look at the immense amount of property which is gaged 
to a bank, whether real or heritable property, goods in bonded ware- 
houses or in private possession, shipping property at sea, etc., we shall 
see how much a banker’s interests are subserved by the insurance 
system which obtains. All property receives an added value from 
the operations of insurance companies from the security they afford 
that, in the event of fire, the amount of capital destroyed shall be 
made good to the sufferer. In the case of life insurance, a capital 
fund is built up on which the insurer or his representatives can depend 
whenever the time to realise the amount arrives. 

The banker who acts as insurance director gives and gets hints of 
much value. His training makes him alert to the investments most 
in vogue ; he knows, from the experience of his own bank, and from 
the sources of information which find their way to him, how the 
values of stocks are tending, what securities are declining, and those 
which should be cultivated. Moreover, his business faculties are 
helpful to the insurance administrator, for the man of finance is also 
a man of figures and of general averages. In the ruck of invest- 
ments which each cultivates, there is undoubtedly a difference ; for 
he who has a demand to meet of daily unknown amount—unknown 
save so far as the average of past years can make it known—must 
possess a more convertible security than he whose demand will only 
appear after the lapse of many years, and each year will show itself 
in fairly well-calculated and ascertained proportions. These two 
enormous institutions—banking and insurance—must both study the 
average yield of investment, and be constantly prospecting ; always, 
in short, on the outlook for fresh fields and pastures new. Insurance 
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is now, no longer, a thing despised, nor the insurance agent an 
object of chaff and scoffing. Its roots have struck so deeply that 
every civilized nation is bending itself to the task of establishing a 
national system of insurance, so as to secure that its poorer members 
shall not be subject, in their declining years, to want or the 
workhouse. 

It has indeed excited surprise that so many in the employment 
of the banks should still remain outside the pale of insurance 
provision when so many facilities exist in the shape of numerous 
insurance companies of the first standing ready to take them under 
their wing. Those banks which have insurance provision of their 
own, in the form of widows’ and provident funds, have to thank 
insurance actuaries for placing them on a working footing, and for 
laying down rules and regulations for their administration. This is 
another debt which banking owes to insurance. But there are many 
banks which do not feel strong enough to support schemes of their 
own, and whom the insurance companies of this country could supply 
with the article they want. For no bank can feel that it has done 
moral justice to its employees by the mere payment of salary. It is 
bound also to see that they are not left in a state of want when they 
retire from its service. If they cannot start or support a fund, let 
them do what is done by some insurance companies, viz., insure the 
members of their staff. 

There is much to be said for insurance provision as compared 
with widows’ funds. In the case of the widows’ funds, it too often 
happens that the fund is built up by the contributions of bachelors, 
and widowers without family, who derive no benefit whatever from 
the accumulated payments of years. They continue to pay from 
quarter to quarter because they must pay or quit the service. They 
inwardly feel the hardship of it, but are not in a position to resent 
the apparent injustice of the proceeding ; and all the satisfaction they 
feel, and it is a satisfaction, is the feeling of self-sacrifice which 
they have undergone to help to build up a fund from which neither 
they nor their representatives will reap any result whatever ina money 
form. There is no doubt that, in all such funds, self-denial and self- 
sacrifice are looked for in that the common good is the great goal to 
be reached. But is it not too much to exact from any employee the 
contributions of many years without any dividend, however slight, 
being paid to his relatives or to his representatives ? 

Whatever be the dictum in respect to this, we can confidently 
state that insurance provision is not open to this grave objection. 
Whatever an employee insures for he gets. He reaps what he sows. 
If he cannot afford to diffuse a fine philanthropy, he can at least be 
just. Whatever he has reaped by way of insurance he can destine 
as he will, whereas in the usual widows’ fund schemes of banking 
institutions the widow or youngest surviving member of the family 
alone benefit by the fund. The latter arrangement is thus one- 
sided as compared with the ordinary insurance, which can be 
absolutely disposed of by the insured. Of course, when the bank 
steps in and pays a portion of the insurance premium, it may dictate 
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its terms to the insuring employee. It may take steps to ensure 
that those dependent on the insured shall get at his decease what he 
has garnered during his lifetime. This is only natural, and it has 
been given effect to by several banks already. If we regard the 
matter of after-death provision from the broad-equity point of view— 
of justice as between man and man—we shall probably come to the 
conclusion that the fairest all-round method of provision is that of 
insurance. There are, and have been, many employees in banks to. 
whom the money they fruitlessly pay to widows’ funds and cognate 
schemes would be of great benefit indeed. For many bachelors have 
infirm and impecunious relatives dependent on them for support, and 
before the former have arrived at the stage of a fair salary they must 
have been considerably impoverished by paying the rates exigible 
from them in respect to these funds. 

If it be admitted that the insurance provision is the preferable one, 
then we may proceed to consider the steps which should be taken by 
banks that have as yet made no provision for their staffs, by means of 
which comfort and solace can be brought to sorrowing households 
when the dread hour of death summons their employees hence. The 
first thing to settle is whether the scheme will be voluntary or com- 
pulsory. If voluntary, it may be bank-aided ; if compulsory, it must, 
or rather it ought. For so large is the clerk market that a bank, as 
a rule, readily commands human labour, even with the load of 
compulsory payments which some banks inflict on their employees. 
The extent of the bank subsidy might be reasonably one-half of the 
premium. Then, as to the amount of the policy. 4100 of insurance 
might be a fair beginning to an employee receiving clerk’s wages: 
When his salary reaches £100 he might be compelled to insure for 
£250, and when in receipt of 4150 for £500. It is possible a clerk 
might soon reach the £150 stage; if so, so much the better, for his 
premium will be the less to pay. The great advantage of insuring 
early consists in the low premiums which one has to pay. If banks 
have objections to paying premiums for their staff, then let them 
start a “guarantee against intromissions” fund ; charge, say, 2s. 6d. per 
cent. of the guarantee; then, when the guarantee fund is full, or is 
provided against any expected possible losses through the fraud, etc., 
of its officers, devote the surplus to the payment or the reduction of 
the officers’ premiums. This would be to kill two birds with one 
stone. It would be an incentive to the officers to keep down fraud 
and everything leading to loss. 

Another matter to be considered is the destination of the amount 
of the life policies, so that the insurance shall actually be a proviszon. 
It seems strange to discuss the insurer’s right to alienate his own 
property creation, which is assuming that he has paid all the 
premiums himself without any bank assistance ; but one object, and 
an important one, which we have in view in recommending the banks 
to pay a half, or, at least, a part of the premiums, is to give them a 
locus standi in influencing the destination of the money. It would 
be a wise expenditure to contribute in this way, and we are confident 
the bank’s dividends would not be prejudicially affected by it; rather 
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the reverse. The service would gain in the heightened morale. But 
it is surely too late in the day to be arguing, or to have to argue, the 
necessity for such a provision. The time will come, we believe, when 
a bank will not be considered respectable that has not taken this 
matter in hand, and solved it satisfactorily. But it is for the insurance 
companies to show their wares before the different banks. One or 
two companies have been doing this to some extent already. Now 
is the time to show energy in this insuring enterprise. There are 
many banks to be captured, and only waiting to be “talked over.” 
They are willing to fall into line, but await a scheme which will com- 
mend itself to their directorate. 


What then, it may be asked, as to reduced terms? Some com- 
panies are resolute in offering no reduction, and they take their stand 
on principle. They say, Why should you beat us down? Banks 
stick to their tariffs. Why should insurance companies be asked to 
lower their terms? Then, if insurance companies formulate a scheme 
for taking over an entire staff, will medical examination be dispensed 
with? We shall, in another number, detail some schemes which 
have been propounded by life insurance offices, and which attempt 
to solve these seemingly difficult problems. 





& 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES LIABLE FOR THE ACTS OF THEIR AGENTS.—In 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, on 25th November, 
1891, the case of Parr and Wife v. The London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Insurance Association, Limited, came before the Lord Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Mathew, sitting as a Divisional Court. It was an appeal by the 
defendant company from the decision of Justice Vaughan Williams in 
Chambers. The action was brought upon a policy of insurance, and Justice 
Williams refused to allow the defendants to add to their defence a plea 
stating that the statement of claim showed no cause of action. The learned 
counsel said the real defence was that the plaintiff represented that she had 
an interest in the lives insured, when in point of fact she had no interest 
whatever inthem. It was, he submitted, admitted in the statement of claim 
that the defendants knew nothing about the plaintiff not having any interest 
in the lives of the assured. The fact was that Alice Parr had insured the 
lives of several people in whom she had no interest whatever, and therefore 
the defendants alleged that they were not liable. It appeared that a Mr. 
Twiss, the defendants’ agent at St. Helen’s, Lancashire, had induced 
Mrs. Parr to transfer the policies from the Refuge Insurance Society to the 
defendants’ society, but the defendants knew nothing of the fact that the 
plaintiff, Alice Parr, who had effected these insurances, had no interest in 
the lives of the persons insured. Mr. Justice Mathew said it appeared that 
the plaintiff had been induced by the company’s agent to transfer the 
policies on the promise that no question such as that now raised by the 
society should be raised. It had, however, frequently occurred of late that 
insurance societies sought to establish the position that they were not bound 
by the representations of their agent, and that sort of thing must be stopped. 
The appeal would be dismissed ; costs to be the plaintiffs’ in any event. 
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MR. GEORGE KING ON ENGLISH INSURANCE LAW. 


LONG and very valuable paper, read before the 
Institute of Actuaries on the 30th November, 1891, 
by Mr. George King, F.I.A., F.F.A., puts forth 
proposals for the amendment of the Act of 1870 
PrF2 which are at least deserving of serious attention and 

discussion both in the press and in Parliament. 


Mr. King starts by approving, and indeed applauding, the 
principle of the Life Assurance Act of 1870. It gives freedom and 
publicity, and does not attempt too much in the way of State 
supervision. Mr. King then goes very carefully over the results of 
State supervision in America, for example, and shows that it cannot 
be due to State supervision that American offices have made rapid 
progress. In America itself there are few strong advocates of the 
system. Mr. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, is instanced as confirming the statement 
that no less than half-a-dozen companies in New York city alone 
were destroyed by Government interference ; and the Secretary of 
the Australian Mutual Provident Society is the authority for the 
statement that since the introduction of Government supervision 
into the United States “‘ more than a hundred life offices, and nearly 
four hundred fire and marine offices, have disappeared in the bottom- 
less pit of bankruptcy.” Mr. George King concludes that, under the 
British plan of freedom, coupled with publicity, the mortality among 
offices is much below that which prevails in America under State 
supervision, Mr. King also remarks that publicity in this country 
induces weak offices to arrange, before it is too late, for the honourable 
transfer of their business to stronger offices. 


Were Government regulations introduced here, it is thought that 
the range of investments would be limited, and that State supervision 
in details would be quite intolerable. 

After having thus approved the general principle of the Act of 
1870, the second part of Mr. King’s paper suggests various amend- 
ments to the present law. He requires prompt publicity of accounts, 
and refers to the almost scandalous fact that in the Blue Book issued 
by the Board of Trade in August, 1891, almost all the figures were 
“more than eighteen months old.” He thinks that anyone—not 
only shareholders and policyholders—should be entitled to copies of 
the deposited statements and deeds of settlement. As to mutual 
offices, he thinks that policyholders ought to have means of com- 
municating with each other, so that a board would not possess the 
unfair advantage of being able, in practice, to silence malcontents. 
Mr. King is also very strong on the separation of funds, such as 
those in which policyholders take a profit-sharing interest, and 
those in which the shareholders are alone concerned; of the 
annuity business, which “has often been carried on at a loss” 
from other business; temperance funds from the funds of general 
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sections, and industrial business from ordinary business. Mr. King 
supplies model revenue accounts as a useful basis of discussion. 

The assets, Mr. King complains, are left in comparative obscurity 
in the balance-sheets as published, and no provision is made in the 
Act for the audit of revenue accounts and balance-sheets, an omission 
which he thinks should be supplied by the appointment of a 
chartered accountant. The periodical valuations should be made by 
an actuary, who should be either a Fellow of the Institute or of the 
Faculty of Actuaries. His name should appear, and there must be 
personal responsibility. He must be not only satisfied with the 
correctness of calculations, but must approve of the principles upon 
which those calculations are made. The basis of valuations should 
be stated distinctly, and such details should be given as would enable 
an independent expert to test the results. Mr. King thinks, and he is 
strong on the following point, that, whereas under the Act of 1870 
the term ‘“‘Company” is restricted, it should be made to include 
companies, now become important, which have been organized to 
provide fixed benefits at the end of a term of years, and he remarks 
that offices like the Provident Association of London, and the Rock 
Freehold Land Society, should be required to make returns. 

Coming to foreign and colonial offices transacting business in the 
United Kingdom, he regards the deposit of £20,000 as a farce; 
because, if the accumulated funds of one of these offices amount 
to £40,000, the deposit is returned at once. Mr. King thinks the 
deposit should remain in the hands of the Court—at any rate, until 
the funds arising from British business and retained here shall 
have risen to £40,000. He goes further, and suggests that assets 
equal to the calculated liabilities of these companies should be retained 
here. At present it seems “there is nothing to prevent a foreign 
Life Company closing its British office, and leaving its British policy- 
holders to follow it to its own domicile.” Mr. King concludes with 
a reference to amalgamations and transfers, and the reconstruction 
of insolvent companies, the Act of 1870 having been found to 
work unjustly. Altogether it is a very complete paper for the 
purpose in view, viz.: to provide a basis for public discussion. We 
have to thank such men as Mr. George King—who has the faculty of 
clear exposition, which is so useful, as well as rare, in connection with 
a technical subject like insurance—for providing us with the meansto 
interest the public in a great and important question concerning life 
insurance. Times are continually changing, and unless “live” men 
like Mr. King bestir themselves, the system is apt to get out of joint, 
either through the innovations of too-eager competitors, or through 
the inertia of those who have made their positions, and who think the 
bases of insurance will at leastilast their time. 


fin. 
~ 





A ParaFFIN Lamp AcCcIDENT.—One evening, as a woman in Ashton- 
under-Lyne was proceeding to bed, with a two-year-old boy in her arms, a 
paraffin lamp, which she was also carrying, fell to the ground. Both woman 
and child were set on fire, and are nowin hospital in a precarious condition. 
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THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 


-rq| HE new year is the great period for the formation of good 
resolutions, and in the matter of life insurance this 
disposition has its full share of effect. Every insurance 
man knows that procrastination is the greatest obstacle 
to completion of business in existence. Excuses are 
never wanting for putting off the business which more than any other 
ought not to be put off. The active agent constantly has to combat 
this tendency. The favourable opportunity having been found for 
urging the necessity of insurance, and its many advantages, the 
repeated calls, the argument suited to the case, the necessary 
information provided, the attention of the client gained, the judgment 
convinced, consideration given, “it is a good thing to do:” all 
these points gained in numerous cases are barren of results, because 
it can be put off, sometimes indefinitely, at others until what is 
thought will be a more convenient season, just before the next 
birthday, etc., etc., but many things happen before the time comes ; 
an attack of influenza or something else intervenes, and delay is 
again the disappointing experience of the agent. 

The prevailing excuse at this season is that which heads this 
paragraph. ‘“ The turn of the year” will be a better time than the 
present. Well, that we know is not so. The present day is the best 
time, and the only time one can be sure of; but if that cannot be 
availed of, the immediate future is the next best; and we advise our 
friends to make the most of the promises, and rely on the goodness 
of the resolution expressed, and keep all their clients up to per- 
forming what they have promised to do in the way of increasing their 
insurance in the turn of the year. 








,’ 
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DisaSTROUS FIRE IN NEWCASTLE.—A fire broke out in a Newcastle 
warehouse, causing injury to three persons. It appears that whilst two car- 
men and a boy were engaged in transferring some lubricating oil, used for 
engines, into what is known as a drum, a candle placed on one side near the 
doorway fell, and set fire to a quantity of straw and oil lying on the ground. 
The men tried to extinguish the fire, but finding their efforts to be un- 
successful, they ran to the fire alarm and the telephone was set in operation. 
In the course of a very few minutes the tender, steamer and fire brigade arrived. 
By this time the fire had not only extended along the store but up to the 
doorway. There was, however, a plentiful supply of water, and in the course 
of an hour the flames were entirely subdued. A great deal of damage was 
done, not only to many casks of oil, but to a quantity of cement and lead. 
The loss is somewhat serious to the firm, as the premises are only partially 
insured. The two men and boy referred to above received such injuries that 
it was deemed advisable to send them to their respective homes. 
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EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


@ WPAIHE formation of insurance companies seems to have 
*} commenced at a very much later date in Scotland 
than in England. The first two were established 
in 1805 and 1809, as fire companies only; the first 

8 mutual life office was founded in 1815, and not until 
1823 did the first proprietary life office, being the Edinburgh Life, 
come into existence, in which latter year one of the two fire 
companies also commenced to do life business. The all but 
universal practice with companies in England is to make their bonus 
valuations at intervals of five years; an important group of leading 
Scottish offices, including the Edinburgh, still adhere to septennial 
investigations. The inconvenience which might arise in the case of 
policyholders whose deaths occur during the later years of the 
septennium is remedied in this, as in other companies, by granting 
to all policies entitled to participate an intermediate bonus from the 
date of the last division up to the date of death. The accounts of 
the Edinburgh are made up to 31st March annually, and the next 
bonus valuation will fall due at 31st March next. 

There is a difference between Scottish and English actuaries as to 
the rate of interest which should be employed in making a life office 
valuation. In England the prevailing opinion is that 3 per cent. 
should be assumed as the rate to be expected to be earned in the 
future, and all interest above that rate is not taken credit for, but is 
left to fall into future profits. In Scotland it is more common to 
value at 3% per cent.,on the ground that that more accurately 
represents the true rate of interest, which may safely be expected to 
be obtainable. The last valuation of the Edinburgh was at 3% per 
cent., and was also based, as it should be for consistency, on true 
rates of mortality. Modern researches have shewn that the mortality 
of lives who have been assured for upwards of five years is greater 
than the mortality of those who have more recently passed the 
medical examination, and in making a valuation by what are called 
true rates, instead of leaving a wide margin for safety, that fact has 
to be taken into account. The Edinburgh has done this completely 
by using the combined H™ and H™® tables of the Institute for valuing 
the assurances, and the latest Government tables, immediately after 
they were issued, for valuing the annuities. 

The business has steadily developed from the commencement 
until now, as may be seen from a table in the new prospectus, 
showing the progress by septennial intervals, beginning with the year 
1835, the year at the end of which the first bonus investigation was 
made. The premium income for the year ending 31st March, 1891, 
was £228,911, being nearly eleven times the corresponding figure of 
1835, and the total funds are now 42,537,933, being nearly fourteen 
times what they were in 1835, and the progress has been from step 
to step throughout. The new business advanced by very rapid 
strides in the years 1871 to 1877, the new sums assured having more 
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than doubled in that period, after which they fell off a little in 
amount, and appear now to have settled to a pretty uniform yearly 
average, and a very handsome average too. After deducting 
reassurances, the new business reported in 1891 consisted of 1,140 
policies, for £561,786, yielding in new premiums £24,180. The new 
business is understood to be entirely home business, the company 
having branches in all the principal commercial centres in the United 
Kingdom, and stating in a recent circular that it has no foreign or 
colonial agencies. There is, however, a reference in the auditor’s 
certificate to a deposit with the Canadian Government, and turning 
to the last report of the Canadian Insurance Department, we find 
that the Edinburgh is not now taking new business in Canada, but, 
having done so many years ago, it has still 151 policies remaining in 
force, and assets in Canada amounting to about 435,000. 

The assets representing the fund of over £2,500,000 are set forth 
with more than usual clearness and definiteness in the balance-sheet, 
the mortgages on property within the United Kingdom being sub- 
divided under four headings, and the loans on life interests and 
reversions being distinguished from the investments in the purchase 
of similar securities. The accounts of the company are subjected to 
a searching monthly audit, and the auditor grants a very satisfactory 
certificate, giving in considerable detail the particulars of the 
examination he has made. It is worth noting that this auditor holds, 
with the approval of the management, that to obtain a certificate 
from the bankers that certain specified securities are held by them 
for their customer on a particular day, is a better protection for the 
customer than an actual inspection of the securities. ' 

The prospectus of the Edinburgh contains extensive regulations 
for the protection of the policyholder against the risk of forfeiture, 
which the non-professional reader will probably find almost 
bewildering, until he comes to have experience of the benefit of the 
portion of them which is applicable to his individual case. There 
are alsosome tables of rates not generally published, which present 
interesting actuarial combinations of various kinds of benefits to be 
assured, and modes in which premiums may be paid. 


La 
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A CoLp WaTER CuRE FoR INFLUENZA.—A correspondent in the Standard 
gives a cure for influenza—a cure, too, for which a millionaire like Baron 
Rothschild, and other persons of equal position, go to Worishofen, Bavaria, 
to obtain. Pfarrer Kneip, of that place, the correspondent asserts, has cured 
and does cure influenza by a simple process. For instance, he told a patient 
thus :—“ Go to bed at once. Wash your neck, chest and whole upper body 
with very cold water, and tie a dry linen towel about your neck. Cover your- 
self up warmly, but not too heavily. Continue to wash yourself in this 
manner every hour for ten hours. Then completely wash over the entire 
body with cold water as rapidly as possible.” According to the patient, after 
this complete lavation there broke out such a violent perspiration that he 
was drenched with it all over as he lay in bed, and with this perspiration the 
last remains of the disease were likewise swept away. 
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LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


GLANCE at the list of companies transacting accident 
end fidelity guarantee business, either with or without 
other branches of insurance, will show what a large 
proportion of them have been founded within the last 

ten years. In comparison, the London Guarantee and 

Pees ery founded in 1869, may be considered quite an old-established 

company, and has been, and is, a very successful one. It has three 

main departments, the guarantee, the accident and the employers’ 
liability. In the fidelity guarantee department, besides the com- 
mercial business of guarantees for clerks, travellers and collectors, 
there is a very good government business to be done by companies 
who can get the proper introduction to it, and of this the London 

Guarantee is understood to secure a fairshare. There are guarantees 

wanted by the High Court of Justice, the County Courts, the Local 

Government Board, the Board of Trade, the Bankruptcy Department, 

the Customs, the Inland Revenue, the Post Office and the National 

Debt, and by all these the bonds of the London Guarantee are 

accepted. Each department, moreover, contributes its instances to 

the examples of claims paid by the company. The accident branch 
probably also adds largely to the annual income. The arrangement 
of the tables of rates is an improvement on the usual one, and enables 
an intending proposer to see readily what choice of benefits is offered 
for a given amount of annual premium. The employers’ liability 
department is, we suspect, not so important in the amount of its 
business as either of the other two. The company has offices in 

Australia, Canada, Ceylon and in most of the other British colonies 

and possessions, and, as we gather from the balance-sheet. also does 

business in Austria. 

The accounts for 1891 are, of course, not yet ready, but we have 
been kindly furnished with a copy of the report and balance-sheet for 
1890. There is no revenue account, but this we are the less disposed 
to find fault with because another guarantee company of much older 
date has declined to supply the public with any report or accounts at 
all. The revenue account of the London Guarantee would evidently 
be so excellent that it can only be kept back for fear of encouraging 
competition. Seeing the number of small companies already in the 
field, this consideration loses much of its force, and the only gainers 
by complete publicity would be the London Guarantee Company 
themselves. Nearly all the information we require can be gleaned 
ers more or less accuracy from the figures in the report and balance- 
sheet. 

The premium income for the year was £48,466. Weare not told 
how much was produced by each department. The new premiums 
were £16,948, a somewhat large proportion of the whole, but it must 
be remembered that many fidelity policies are for temporary purposes 
only, and are not renewable, and many more are not renewed. The 
year’s losses, paid and outstanding, were £21,683, being 44°7 per 
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cent. upon the premiums, a low ratio which gives evidence of careful 
management. A small calculation is requisite to arrive at the amount 
of the expenses: the balance of the revenue account for the year, not 
including any balance from the previous year, was 412,703, which 
includes the interest income, say about £5,700, leaving 47,000 as the 
net result of the trading. Taking then from the premiums £48,466, 
the losses £21,683, and the £7,000 so ascertained, the remainder, 
419,783, can hardly be anything else than a fair approximation to 
the commission and expenses, This shows a ratio of over 40 per 
cent., a high ratio, due we should say in great measure to the colonial 
and foreign business. The high expense ratio is counterbalanced by 
the low loss ratio, thus producing a handsome profit for the year, out 
of which, with some previous profits, the directors have been able to 
pay a bonus of 334 per cent., in addition to the usual dividend of 15 
per cent., and to transfer £5,000 to the reserve fund. 

There have been good years before 1890 in the history of the 
company, for there was already a reserve of £68,000. The paid-up 
capital is £46,448, and adding to this the reserve and the unexpended 
balance of revenue account, the total funds in hand for the protection 
of the policyholders amount to no less than £135,000, putting the 
company in the splendidly solid position of having 234 years’ premiums 
in hand. Under such circumstances one can understand the resolu- 
tion to issue a few more shares, so as to bring the paid-up capital to 
a round sum of £50,000; but one cannot easily understand the object 
of issuing a series of preference shares: it may be that it is only 
intended to confer the power to do so upon the directors, to be 
exercised if a good opportunity should occur for extending the 
business. The balance-sheet gives praiseworthy details on the subject 
of the investment of the assets; about 60 per cent. of them are stock 
exchange securities, of which the nominal amounts and exact descrip- 
tions are given, as well as the ledger values of each separately. 
There is besides £45,000 on fixed deposit with leading colonial 
banks, the names of the banks and the amount at each being stated. 
Considering the recent failures among some of the smaller land banks, 
insurance companies having large sums on fixed deposit might use- 
fully give more information about these investments than they 
commonly do. The whole position and prospects of the London 
Guarantee and Accident Company must be highly satisfactory to all 
concerned. 


La 
— 





THe Facutty or ACTUARIES, EDINBURGH.—The first of a series of four 
lectures by Mr. James Chatham, under the above auspices, was delivered last 
night in the Hall of the Faculty, York Place, Edinburgh. There was a good 
attendance, and Mr. Spencer Thomson, president, occupied the chair. The 
subject treated by the lecturer was “ Mortality Tables and Experiences,” and 
he dealt first with the tables relating to population, annuitants, and insured 
lives. He then gave a description of how a mortality table should be made 
up from the records of a life office. 
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STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 






HE Star is intimately identified with the Wesleyan 
Methodist body, and is probably looked upon by many 
members of that body as being part of Wesleyan 
Methodism itself. Wesleyan Methodism is a _ very 
perfect organization, reaching into every town and 
village in the land, and connecting them all with the central governing 
body, called the Conference; its practice, moreover, of removing all 
its ministers from one place to another, at intervals not exceeding 
three years, tends to make the churches feel that they are not isolated, 
but members of one great society. The Star was perhaps right when 
it claimed in its earliest advertisements to possess peculiar and 
exclusive means of ascertaining the health and habits of persons 
wishing to be assured. 

The foundations of the society were well laid in 1843 ; the capital 
was fixed at £100,000, with only 45,000 paid up, on which trifling sum 
5 per cent. interest is paid. The society was well in advance of its 
time in fixing the shareholders’ proportion of profits at one-tenth only 
from the beginning, at a time when other companies were taking one- 
fifth or one-third, and in some cases the whole, of the profits for the 
shareholders. The shareholders have had no cause to repent of their 
bargain, seeing that, after the valuation of 1888, they took 438,616 as 
the five years’ bonus upon the capital of £5,000, this being only one- 
tenth of the whole profit then divided. Another popular step was the 
admission of policyholders of £500 and upwards to vote at annual 
meetings, avowedly for the purpose of enabling them to become 
acquainted with the state of the affairs of the society, knowledge not 
easy to obtain a quarter of a century before the passing of the Life 
Assurance Companies Act. It was further provided that a policy for 
#2,000 should be a qualification for the office of director. The 
connection of the Star with the Wesleyan Methodist Society was 
assured by a stipulation that one-half, at least, of the directors must 
be accredited members of that society, and the large majority of the 
directors have always been Wesleyan members of Parliament, and 
other exceedingly well-known Wesleyan laymen, with occasionally two 
or three representative members of other denominations. The Star 
has also councils of reference, containing long lists of Wesleyans 
influential locally. 

A great help to the making known of the existence of the Star is 
the practice of lending to the trustees of Wesleyan chapels. The 
amount so lent in the present balance-sheet is £110,810; the loans 
are for building purposes. It has been contended by actuarial experts 
that these loans should be described in the accounts as loans on 
personal security, but the security is better than that, and the loans 
are probably quite as good as mortgages. There are similar loans to 
other denominations, amounting to £95,610, which are mortgages of 
chapels, and are so described in the balance-sheet ; but when the loans 
are for Wesleyan purposes they are only loans to the chapel trustees. 
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A Wesleyan congregation, being part of a great system, cannot die 
out as a Baptist one might, and no doubt there are rules and regula- 
tions of the Conference which make such loans perfectly safe, 
independently of the solvency of the trustees. We do not find any 
entry in the accounts for some years past of profit or loss on invest- 
ments, and the overdue interest is remarkably small, only £4,065 out 
of a yearly amount of £117,946. There is evidence of ability to keep 
the investments up to present-day views by the appearance ofan item 
of £320,962, mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom, and 
by the rate of interest earned, which, after deducting the income-tax 
stated upon the opposite side of the account, is £4. 2s. 2d. per cent. 
upon the mean fund without the interest. The report says that it is 
£4. 5s. 2d. per cent., but does not say that that is the rate after 
deducting income-tax. 

The Star this year comes into the front rank of British life offices 
in respect of new business, having issued policies during the year for 
upwards of one million sterling, and being the eighth office which has 
attained this coveted distinction. The actual new business in 1890 
consisted of 3,898 policies for £1,203,635, with annual premiums of 
£40,098, an enormous advance on the figures of the previous year, 
which were 3,062 policies for £863,415, with new premiums of £31,883, 
though that was then, except for the sum assured, the highest record. 
Despise not the people called Methodists, seeing that their own 
society can produce such figures, and that the total assurances in 
force amount to £10,915,349, while the profit ascertained at the last 
valuation was £408,918, and the bonus declared was at the handsome 
rate of £1. 10s. per cent. per annum on sums assured and previous 
bonuses. Yet they are not a rich people, or they would not have 
taken £125,212 in cash bonuses, instead of making additions to the 
sums assured, nor would they have borrowed so large a sum as 
£181,893 on security of their policies, though it is one of the incidental 
advantages of life assurance, that the company can assist its customers 
to so large an extent. One of the main principles of Methodism is 
that of small, regular contributions for religious purposes, and the 
practice is easily extended to the payment of life assurance 
premiums. 

The report mentions the retirement, through ill-health, of the late 
secretary, Mr. W. W. Baynes, who has guided the society for about 
nineteen years during the most prosperous period of its career, and 
who receives his reward in the shape of a pension of £1,000 a year 
and a seat on the board. His successor, Mr. H. G. Hobson, is the 
son of a previous secretary, Rev. Jesse Hobson, who in his time also 
did good service for the society. 


> 
— 





FRENCH INDUSTRIAL Hours REGULATION BILL.—The Senate have 
passed a Bill relating to the labour of women and children in industrial 
establishments. The measure prohibits the employment of children below 
the age of thirteen years, and provides for one day of rest in seven, while 
the working day is limited to ten hours and night-work is forbidden. 

12” 
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THE INFLUENZA IN GERMANY.—The influenza which broke out some 
time ago in Posen is now assuming a very serious character in that province, 
and a number of fatal cases are reported. The epidemic has also made its 
appearance in the northern quarters of this city, as well as in the suburbs, 
where it is spreading rapidly. Eighty-seven cases were recently admitted in 
one day at the free hospital. 


Disastrous FirRE 1N BROOKLYN.—A disastrous fire occurred recently in 
Brooklyn during the night. It broke out in a- tenement house, and spread 
rapidly to adjacent buildings of the same character. A score of these 
dwellings were destroyed, and several inmates met with death or serious injury, 
being overtaken by smoke or flames before they could escape. Seven persons 
are known to have lost their lives, but it is supposed that many others have 
been buried beneath the smouldering ruins. 


THE far-reaching effect of electricity is illustrated by an ingenious 
electrician residing on the line of the South London Electric Railway, who 
has placed outside his house an indicator which, by the action of the earth 
current, shows when an electric train is approaching and in which direction 
it is going. ‘These same earth currents curiously affect the working of the 
magnetic instruments at Greenwich Observatory, although, as is well known, 
that establishment is miles away from the railway. 


THE Government Life Assurance Department of New Zealand have 
apparently had a very successful quinquennium. The English actuaries 
employed in the valuation have reported on the completion of their work 
that the total profits amount to £239,000, of which they recommend 
£200,000 to be divided among the policyholders as a bonus. With this 
they also announce that the valuation has been made on a much stricter 
basis than the last, and the position of the department is highly satisfactory. 


SHIP ON Fire.—The ship “ Landos,” Captain W. Fryer, bound from 
Néwport to Poole with petroleum and naphtha, and owned by Messrs. Osborn 
and Wallis, of Cardiff, was discovered on fire off Bude. The lifeboat was 
speedily launched, but, in consequence of the prevailing darkness, missed the 
crew of the burning vessel, who had taken to their boats. The latter, 
however, after rowing about for seven hours, succeeded in reaching Bude 
harbour, where they were received by the agent of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society. 


« 


New business is the desideratum in nearly every insurance office, and 
from within we have constantly new methods proposed, intended to meet 
the needs or wishes of new classes of proponents. Almost every office 
appears to be struggling to devise some new branch of underwriting to add 
to its business, while almost every week sees some company registered for 
the benefit of a special trade or class. The Licensed Victuallers’ Mutual 
Fire and License Insurance Association is the last example of this kind we 
have seen. 
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THE Australian Jusurance Record publishes the amounts of new insur- 
ances effected by the principal Australasian life companies during the first 
five years of each, as follows :— 


No. of Amount 

Policies. Assured. 
Australian Mutual Provident (1849-53) F 321 +» £119,015 
National Mutual (1870-74) . A : »  I;141 +e 379,500 
Mutual Life Association (1870-74) Re - 3,816 ee 1,272,318 
Mutual Life of Victoria (1871-75) ° . 3,967 oe 525,102 
Australian Widows’ Fund (1872-76) . + 2,557 ete 544,339 
Colonial Mutual (1875-79) . . ° - 9,081 +» 2,401,069 





THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY.—The petroleum industry is making rapid 
progress in Peru, and is replacing the American product in that country, and 
will probably soon enter into competition with the latter in the markets of 
China and Japan. The port whence the supply comes at present is Talara, 
near Paita, in Northern Peru, and although the first shipment was made 
about twenty months ago, nearly the whole of the west coast of South 
America is supplied with the Peruvian article. New companies with large 
capital have recently been formed to work the petroleum beds, which are 
said to cover an area of 7,500 square miles, so that ifthe same success attends 
their operations as those of the companies already operating on the Peruvian 
oil fields, petroleum is likely to remain one of the cheapest of artificial 
lights. 





AN AMERICAN INSURANCE AcTiIon.—At the London Guildhall, before 
Justice Wills, Major Jamieson, of the Dublin Whisky Distillery Company, 
sued the Equitable Fire Assurance Company of New York to recover two 
premiums, paid on policy of £10,000, which he was induced to take out 
upon a promise that he should be elected a member of the London Board 
of the Company. It was stated that the promise was made by the London 
Superintendent without the authority of the New York Board, and was, 
accordingly, not fulfilled. Justice Wills suggested that the company might 
repay the premiums to plaintiff. Sir Charles Russell, for the company, said 
attacks had been made upon his clients. After private consultation between 
the judge and counsel, it was announced that the company agreed to repay 
the two premiums of £1,084 each, together with #100 in respect of fees. 
The judge said he thoroughly approved of the arrangement come to. 





STATISTICS OF THE HUMAN RacE.—The languages spoken by the human 
race, says the Vo/kswoh/, number 3064, and the number of religions several 
thousands. The number of men and women on earth is nearly equal. The 
average length of life of the entire human race is 38 years, but one-fourth 
of it dies before having attained the age of 17. Only one being ina thousand 
attains the age of 100, and only six the age of 65. The entire population 
of the earth is about 1,200,000,000, of whom 35,214,000 die annually, 98,840 
diurnally, 4,020 hourly, 67 a minute, and 1 and a fraction every second. 
On the other hand, the births number 36,792,300 a year, 100,000 a day, 
4,200 an hour, 76 a minute, and 1 and a fraction a second. Married 
persons enjoy a longer life than unmarried ; temperate and thrifty people a 
longer one than the intemperate and idle, and civilised races show a higher 
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average longevity than wild ones Tall people live longer than short ones. 
Women have a less favourable chance of life than men up te the age of 50, 
but a more favourable one afterwards. The proportion of married and 
unmarried persons in the world is 75 per 1,000. More deaths take place in 
the night than in the day ; and finally, it may be added, that only one-fourth 
of the male population on attaining the age for serving with the colours fulfil 
the military duties. 


LirE STATISTICS OF A HUNDRED YeEars AGO.—Referring to the life 
statistics of a hundred years ago, a German contemporary calls attention to 
their fallacies in several respects, and points out how far more reliable are 
those of modern times. For instance, we know that the largest number of 
children is not, as believed in 1791, born in February and March, but in 
September, the latter month being followed by the two former; and that the 
mottality of children, which we are told was greatly on the increase through 
luxurious living, is far smaller now than then. Moreover, the average length 
of life of a newly-born child is now 37% years, as against only 34% at the 
end of last century; that of a child of five, 50 years, against 46%4 
then ; that of a youth of twenty, 3934, against 3814 years; that of a man of 
fifty, 19, against 20 years ; and that of a septuagenarian, 7% years, against 9 
years then. Therefore, with the increase of age, last century’s statistics were 
more favourable than our modern. 


THE LONDON, EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW ASSURANCE COMPANY AND 
ITS VIEWS OF INSURABLE INTEREST.—The case of Barnes v. this Company 
came up for judgment on December 8th. Lord Coleridge said the girl 
whose life was maintained was the sister of the plaintiff, who insured her life, 
having promised her mother to look after and help to maintain the child—a 
duty, no doubt, which the law did not cast upon her. The company’s agent 
saw the plaintiff and negotiated the policy, and was not called as a witness, 
doubtless for very wise reasons. The woman told him (as the judge found) 
all about the child, and told the truth. The child lived for about eighteen 
months and then died, and when the plaintiff went to the office they refused 
to pay, and set up the defence of no insurable interest. No doubt there 
must be such an interest—a pecuniary interest. The agent also had put 
conditions in the policy, of which he had said nothing to her, and which 
would prevent her, the company thought, from recovering. But he did not 
think so. The agent had accepted the life proposed for insurance, and the 
terms of which the woman had been informed were the terms of the policy. 
The company sought to set up the agent’s fraud as a defence, but could not 
be allowed to do so; and as to the insurable interest there was such an 
interest. Suppose a person entered into an agreement to incur expenses 
which he was not bound by law to incur, the securing repayment of that to 
himself was an insurable interest, and nothing in any of the cases cited showed 
that it was not so. There was, therefore, an insurable interest in the present 
case, and the objection taken was not as to the amount to be recovered, but 
only as to the existence of any insurable interest. The County Court judge, 
therefore, was right, and the plaintiff was entitled to recover, and he re-echoed 
what the learned judge had said as to the conduct of the company towards 
those poor people who were induced to effect insurances in their office. 
Mr. Justice A. L. Smith concurred. No doubt, he said, unless there was 
an insurable pecuniary interest the policy was void, but there was here such 
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an insurable interest, and he admired the judgment of the learned judge and 
thought it quite right. Leave to appeal was refused. Mr. Dodd said it was 
a very important case for the company, who issued thousands of these 
policies ; but Lord Coleridge said, ‘ No; it would be unjust to the plaintiff.” 





FataL Mine Gas Exptosion.—A terrible colliery explosion took place 
recently at the Susquehanna Coal Company’s mine at Nanticoke, Pennsyl- 
vania. It appears that at a late hour one Sunday evening the inhabitants of 
Nanticoke, in Pennsylvania, were startled by a dull, rumbling noise, which 
only too plainly told of a serious mishap in the pit in which the men of the 
district are chiefly employed ; and when search parties were able to make a 
descent and enter the workings they were confronted with a ghastly spectacle. 
Six of the unfortunate workers had been killed outright by the first shock, 
and were horribly disfigured. The casualties did not, however, end here. 
After-considerable and risky labour, the relievers began to find men who were 
still alive, but shockingly injured. No time was lost in sending these poor 
fellows up to the bank ; but, notwithstanding that medical aid was abundant, 
eight succumbed to their injuries, and thus, so far, the death-roll numbered 
fourteen, while fears were entertained for even a larger number, whose condition 
was most serious. 





New METHOD oF EXTINGUISHING FirEs.—A method has been devised, 
says Jron, for extinguishing fires by the effect of the fire itself, aided by the 
operation of electricity. A chemical generator of sufficient capacity is first 
provided, and from this pipes are carried into each room of the building. 
Attached to the ceiling of the room is a jar in which acid is stored, and 
inside of which a cartridge is placed. An open circuit battery isused. The 
thermostat in each room is set at any desired degree, say at eighty degrees. 
In case of fire the mercury rises to this figure and the circuit is closed. This 
explodes the cartridge in the jar, a valve drops, and the chemicals are 
precipitated into the room through a series of sprinklers. ‘There is also in 
connection with this device a system of dry pipes, and if it be found that the 
chemicals will not extinguish the fire, an officer on the outside of the building 
can determine by the enumerator in which room the fire is located, and by 
turning a switch can flood the room with water without going inside. This 
system can also be made automatic. 





FRENCH OLD-AGE PENSION FuNnps.—An effort is being made in France 
to have compulsory assurance of annuities for old age, by means of a 
national fund, to persons in receipt of less than £120 a year. In addition 
to the fvo rata contribution by the insured, the State would have to come to 
the rescue, and various estimates have been made of what the State’s 
contribution would amount to. The Ministers of the Interior and Finance 
are said to have reckoned it at £4,600,000 in thirty years; but this is 
problematical, as sufficient actuarial data cannot be to hand. Forty years 
ago a law was passed providing annuities from a State fund, called “ Caisse des 
Retraites,” after the age of fifty ; but five years ago the fund became insolvent, 
and a new one had to be established. This fund was for those disabled by 
wounds, or permanently invalided by reason of accidents, and they became 
chargeable to the fund, although they had not reached the age of fifty. 
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About 400,000 persons have become subscribers, and those in receipt of 
pensions from the fund number 167,000, of whom but few belong to the 
working classes, the average allowance per head per annum being 47. 125. 





Jute STEAMER Fire.—A fire of a serious character occurred recently in 
the large steamer ‘‘ Ismailia,” belonging to Messrs. Nelson, Donkin and Co., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and lying in Camperdown Dock, Dundee. The 
“Ismailia” arrived from Chittagong with a cargo of 19,000 bales of jute, 
and of this about 15,000 had been discharged. About a quarter-past twelve 
o’clock, when the workmen were at dinner, smoke was observed coming up 
No. 3 hatch, and on an examination being made it was found that fire had 
broken out in the lower hold, where there were about 2,000 bales of jute. 
The flames spread with great rapidity, and the harbour and city fire brigades 
could make little impression on them owing to the difficulty of getting at the 
seat of the fire. Eventually the sea-cocks were opened, and this had the 
effect of soon sensibly diminishing the volume of smoke, but the fire was with 
difficulty stifled. The origin of the fire is unknown, but two bales were 
discovered in a charred condition in the hold two hours before the outbreak. 
The loss, which is covered by insurance, may amount to £4,000 or £5,000. 
addition, the steamer has been considerably damaged by the swelling of 
the jute. 





IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CasE.—At the Newcastle County 
Court, before His Honour Judge Seymour, Q.C., LL.D., Mrs. Ezard, widow, 
claimed from the Pearl Insurance Company £17. 14s., the amount of a 
policy of insurance effected upon her husband’s life. Mr. J. G. Aitchison 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. George Parsons for the defendant company. 
The husband of the plaintiff was a coachman with the late Mr. F. R. 
Goddard, in whose employment he continued until the year 1890, when he 
got possession of a small laundry business in Bournemouth, through some 
relatives. He continued in the laundry for some time, and suddenly 
developed consumption and died. The man was insured in the Pearl 
Insurance Company for #5. 18s., but, later on, he was induced by the 
company to effect a further insurance of £17. 14s. When the man died, 
the company paid to the plaintiff the £5. 18s., and returned her the premiums 
which had been paid on the £17. 14s. She applied for the full amount, and 
the company alleged that, in reply to certain questions, wrong answers were 
given. ‘The first question was whether the deceased man had suffered from 
any bodily disease, and the answer was No. The other question was whether 
he had always enjoyed good health, and the reply was Yes. The company 
alleged that, between the two policies, the deceased man had received an 
injury, causing him to break a blood-vessel. This, they alleged, was a 
material factor in the man’s fatal illness, and ought to have been disclosed. 
It was not disclosed, and the company asked that the policy should be 
invalidated. The medical evidence given for the plaintiff was to the effect 
that the rupture was merely a temporary illness, and that the man recovered 
and went about his work as usual, and enjoyed good health. His Honour, 
in giving judgment, held that there had been no deception. The company’s 
questions were not worded in such a way as to lead the plaintiff to believe 
that the temporary illness was a “ bodily disease” that ought to be disclosed. 
Men engaged in industrial occupations} especially were constantly receiving 
little injuries which, if such a construction were accepted, would invalidate 
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policies of insurance. If a man had a cut finger, or anything of that sort, 
such an injury could not be regarded as a bodily disease. He did not say 
that the company was not fully justified in making inquiries, but such a 
temporary injury as the deceased man suffered should not invalidate the 
policy. His Honour gave judgment for the plaintiff, with costs on the higher 
scale. He said the case was one of the greatest importance, especially to 
industrial people. 


TypHoiD Fever.—Typhoid fever is, unhappily, prevalent, and threatens, 
along with influenza, to disturb the peace by injuring the health of the 
community. Major-General Ellis, writing from Marlborough House, sends 
to the Zimes a copy of a memorandum on the subject of typhoid fever, which 
was given to him by the late Sir William Gull two years after that eminent 
physician had been in attendance upon the Prince of Wales. The memo- 
randum is worthy of reproduction, and may be of value at this time. It 
runs as follows :— 


I. Typhoid fever is a disease which runs a more or less definite course. It cannot be 
stopped or cured by medicines. 

II. The chief thing to be done at the outset of an attack is to send the patient to bed, 
so as to save strength from the beginning. 

III. No strong purgative medicines are desirable. 

IV. As the fever develops, and the strength grows less, light food should be given at 
short intervals, z.e., water, toast-water, barley-water, milk and water, light broths (not 
made too strong or too gelatinous). 

V. If there be restlessness or much agitation of the nerves, wine (port, sherry, or 
claret), or brandy in moderate doses at short intervals. This must be directed medically, 
but in general it may be said that the amount required is that which influences repose and 
sleep. 

VI. The bowels may be left to themselves. If unmoved for twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours, a lavement of warm water may be necessary, but this will be directed medically. 

VII. The restlessness or wakefulness in fever is best remedied by the careful giving of 
wines or spirits with the food, or in water. Sedatives, such as opium, are inadmissible— 
mostly injurious. 

VIII. The bedroom to be kept at a temperature of 62 degrees to 64 degrees. 

IX. Great care necessary to keep the bed clean and sweet. This most easily done by 
having a second bed in the room, to which patient.can be removed for two or three hours 
daily, whilst the other is thoroughly aired and the linen changed. 

X. All fatigue to be sedulously avoided. No visitors admitted, and no other person but 
a nurse and one attendant to help her. 

XI. Patient’s room never to be left unattended for a moment, as in the delirium of fever 
patient might jump from bed and injure himself. 

XII. As to medicines and the treatment of complications, the immediate medical 
attendant must be responsible. 

XIII. As it is probable that the discharges from the bowels in typhoid fever may be a 
source of contagion, it is desirable that before being thrown down the closet they should be 
largely mixed with Condy’s fluid, or some other disinfectant. On the same principle, the 
strictest cleanliness must be observed in the sick room. 

XIV. There is no reason to believe that typhoid fever is contagious from person to person 
in the ordinary way. The largest experience shows that it does not extend, like an ordinary 
contagious disease, to nurses or others attending upon patients suffering under the disease. 

WILLIAM W. GULL. 

December 26th, 1874. 


Music Hau Fire INSURANCE CasE.—An action was lately raised in the 
High Court of Justice (Queen’s Bench Division), London, at the instance of 
Lieut.-Colonel William Smith, Dundee, against the Union Assurance Society, 
to have the latter ordained to fulfil the obligations contained in a policy of 
fire insurance, dated 20th March last, for £1,500, over the circus buildings, 
Nethergate, which were destroyed by fire on 18th April last. The case was 
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tried before Mr. Justice Wills and a special jury, in the Guildhall. The 
circumstances are very peculiar, and of considerable interest. It appears 
that the defendants agreed to take the risk as from Lady-Day (25th March) 
last to Lady-Day. The insurance was negotiated through an insurance agent 
or broker at Dundee, who was not a regularly-appointed agent of the 
defendants, and an insurance broker, who had arranged to divide the com- 
mission. On 23rd March, Colonel Smith paid the premium to the Dundee 
broker, and got a receipt from the latter bearing that it was received on 
behalf of the defendants. On the day of the fire, the Dundee broker, 
through a party in London, paid the premium at the defendants’ office there, 
under deduction of his half of the usual commission, the other half being 
payable by the office to the other broker. In exchange for the premium, the 
policy was delivered up. He therefore delivered the policy to the plaintiff. 
The defendants aver that neither of the brokers were agents for them or 
had their authority to receive the premium, and that the premium not having 
been paid until after the fire, the risk was not on. Mr. Justice Wills, in 
summing up the case, said it was one undoubtedly of some consequence, and 
raised three questions which required an answer from the jury, viz., Whether 
Bury (the broker) was agent for the company to receive premiums for them ; 
whether there was any holding out of Bury as such agent ; and whether the 
document called 2 charge note, and afterwards ticketed by Bury for his own 
purposes as “the covering note,” in commercial phraseology, in itself 
constituted an answer. As to the first two questions, he saw no tangible 
ground on which such a conclusion could possibly be arrived at. The 
third question was a more serious matter. The suggestion was that the 
document itself, accompanied with two or three expressions in letters, con- 
stituted an acceptance by the company of the risk from the 25th March to 
the 25th March, whether the premium was paid or not, and it was for the 
jury as business men to say whether they thought an insurance was really 
effected by such. The jury, without retiring, gave a verdict for the defendant 
company on all the questions put to them, but desired to express their 
sympathy with the plaintiff. Mr. Justice Wills said he also sympathized with 
the plaintiff, who had most creditably given his evidence under very trying 
circumstances. 


LONDON DRainaGE SysTEM.—The drainage of London is at present 
under consideration, owing to the gradually and enormously-increased area 
with which the system of drainage has to deal, entailing fresh burdens on 
the community, so as to carry off the sewage from every part of the vast 
metropolis. The Hospital writes strongly against the present system, and 
says, what is well known, viz., that if towns had no water to flush their sewers 
they would soon invent other methods of disposing of their refuse. What it 
Says on the subject is so directly opposed to the point of view of the 
engineers, that we think it useful to present the Hosfital’s views on the 
London drainage system. It says: “Not so very long ago, London spent 
over £ 4,000,000 on its main drainage work. It is now proposed to spend 
over £2,000,000 more. If the money were to be spent on works which 
would rid us of our sewage, without poisoning our river, none of us would 
grudge the £ 2,000,000, or, indeed, ten times that amount. But the proposal 
is one for merely increasing the capacity of our present drainage system. It 
is a feeble policy and a counsel of despair. At present, as everybody knows 
only too well, the Thames, at certain hours of the day, is merely an open 
drain. The writer crossed London Bridge a week or two ago, on a somewhat 
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warm afternoon. ‘The water was low, and the tide just on the turn ; the look 
of the river was black, filthy, and horrible; the smell was overpowering, 
poisonous, deadly. From one side of the bridge to the other, and for a long 
distance on each bank, the air was pestiferous. No practical man crossing 
the river at such a time could hold a high opinion of the engineers and 
doctors of London. Our method of disposing of the sewage is worthy of 
the savages of Central Africa. Three thousand years ago Moses would have 
devised a ten times better system. We, in London, are but children in our 
capacity for dealing with sewage ; we have, under our feet, eighty-two miles 
of main sewers; we throw into the river every day a hundred and eighty 
million gallons of liquid poison. Much of what is poisonous in the river 
would be ‘of great money value on the land. Nobody who really under- 
stands anything practically about the subject denies this. A few town-bred 
engineers and laboratory chemists may speak otherwise ; but their opinions 
are not worth the breath that is expended in uttering them. ‘The sewage to 
the soil’ is the decisive judgment of those who understand what they are 
talking about. ‘Tunbridge Wells is one of the healthiest towns in England, 
and one reason is that it has no river into which to eject iis sewage, and it 
has, therefore, been compelled to get rid of it by other means. It has two 
sewage farms, both of which are paying substantial interest on invested 
capital. The same is true of Edinburgh. Edinburgh could, with much 
more reason, throw its sewage into the Firth of Forth than London can 
empty its vile drains into the Thames. But Edinburgh knows better ; its 
citizens have brains—brains and public spirit. London is a poor place for 
public spirit and intellectual capacity. What is to prevent it having a 
hundred sewage farms within a radius of fifty miles of Charing Cross! Of 
course, a single writer on a subject like this feels that he is like ‘a voice 
crying in the wilderness.’ But if he knows that he is right, it is his duty to 
persist in crying all the same, and he makes up his mind that he will continue 
to do so as long as he can hold a pen and command the help of a 
publisher.” 


INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF GLascow.—The eleventh session 
of this society was opened in the Accountants’ Hall, West Nile Street, 
Glasgow, when an address by the president for the year (Mr. David L. 
Laidlaw, manager, North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Glasgow) was delivered to the members, who attended in large numbers, 
among the audience being an influential representation of the fire and life 
offices doing business in the city. Before proceeding with his address, Mr. 
Laidlaw made feeling reference to the late Mr. Thomas Marr, manager, 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, by whose death the society of 
which he was no less than three times president, had sustained a great loss. 
The subject of the president’s address was ‘‘ The growing fire hazard of central 
city districts, and the means by which it may be diminished.” At the 
commencement of his remarks; Mr. Laidlaw said that of the numerous fire 
insurance topics in regard to which he might invite attention, there were 
none, in his opinion, of more momentous importance to those engaged in 
fire business than the subject upon which he proposed addressing them. The 
subject, however, was not only of the greatest importance to the fire offices, 
but was of no less importance to the mercantile community, inasmuch as a 
continued growth in the losses arising from fire ultimately meant, of a 
necessity, a corresponding increase in the premiums payable by the insuring 
public to cover the extra waste. It was therefore of vital importance to 
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owners of property that proper means be adopted to reduce as far as possible 
the risk of conflagration. Mr. Laidlaw then referred to the great fires of 
Chicago and Boston ; and, in proof that the dangers of disastrous conflagra- 
tion in our own cities were also real and tangible, said that in Glasgow the 
losses for the past ten years, in the central district of the city, had exceeded 
those of the previous decade by no less than 100 per cent. The latter 
period embraced at least four extensive fires, by all of which a large section 
of the central district of the city was placed in jeopardy. He found that 
fifty-four fires had occurred in Buchanan Street alone during the compara- 
tively short period of the last ten years, involving losses to the extent of 
£350,000, and thereby raising that thoroughfare to the somewhat unenviable 
notoriety of having cost the fire offices within recent years probably more 
‘than any other street in Europe, with perhaps the single exception of Wood 
Street, London. He then described the principal external and internal 
hazards common to central city buildings, and referred to the excessive size 
of modern warehouses, which had contributed largely to the increased losses, 
stating that the fire risk was considered to be in direct proportion to the size 
of the building; and not only was there a greatly enhanced danger of fire 
arising in huge buildings, but the contents being proportionately valuable, 
the total loss by a single fire was of necessity enormously greater than 
formerly. He next dealt with the proposed Glasgow Buildings Regulations 
Act, and referred to the absolute necessity for sufficient fire-extinguishing 
arrangements, highly complimenting Firemaster Paterson and his brigade for 
their skilful and fearless services to the community, and urged the advisable- 
ness of instituting fire inquests as a likely means of materially reducing the 
number of fires, and expiscating the origin of many whose cause might other- 
wise remain shrouded in mystery. A vote of thanks to the president for his 
paper terminated the meeting. 


i, 
~~ 





PERSONAL. 


THE PALATINE INSURANCE ComPpaNy.— The Palatine Insurance 
Company has extended its operations to Spain. 





THE QUEEN INSURANCE CoMPANy OF AMERICA.— The Queen Insurance 
Company of America has begun business recently. 





Mr. A. E. Rowe, late of the Sun Life Office, has been appointed city 
inspector of agents for the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society. 





New York Lire Orrice.—Mr. Edward O. Stanton, with the title of 
secretary, is to succeed Mr. Banta as cashier for the New York Life Office. 





City oF GLascow LirE AssuRANCE Company.—Mr. T. B. Hilder has 
joined the London board of the City of Glasgow Life Assurance Company. 





GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE AssURANCE CompaANy.—Dr. Frederick Taylor, 
physician of Guy’s Hospital, has been appointed a principal medical officer 
of the General Life and Fire Assurance Company, in room of Sir Risdon 
Bennett, M.D., who, after more than forty years’ service, becomes consulting 
physician to the board of the company. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ REGISTRARSHIP.—The Lord Chancellor has 
appointed Mr. J. D. S. Sim, barrister, Assistant Registrar of Friendly 


Societies. 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE OFFICE DIRECTORATE.—It is announced : 
that Mr. J. Spencer Balfour, M.P., has joined the head office branch of the 
London and Lancashire Fire Office. ; 





New BRANCH OF LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE OFFICE.—It is 
announced that the directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Office have 
opened a West-end branch at 26, Pall Mall, London. 





TRAVELLERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CompaNny.—The chairman of the 
Travellers’ Accident Insurance Company, Viscount Combermere, has died 
from the effects of an accident, at the age of seventy-three years. 





British Law Fire InsurRaANcE CompaNny.—Mr. Charles Granville 
Kekewich, of Renshaw, Kekewich and Co., solicitors, 2, Suffolk Lane, has 
been added to the directorate of the British Law Fire Insurance Company. 





Sun Lire Orrice.—Mr. J. Hernaman Allen, lately in the service of the 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, has been nominated by the directors of the 
Sun Life Office to the appointment of inspector of agents at their Manchester 
branch. 





GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CompaNny.—Mr. W. D. Kellar has received the 
appointment of resident secretary at Newcastle to the Guardian Assurance 
Company, in succession to Mr. T. B. Miller, whois to represent the company 
in Bristol. 





Sun Fire Orrice.—The Chronicle, New York, states that the Sun Fire 
Office has established a central department, with head-quarters at Chicago, 
Mr. Edmund Gardner, Ohio State Agent of the Sun for several years, being 
appointed manager. 





KENT FIRE AND UNITED KENT LIFE OrFices.— Mr. George Frederick 
Wormald, late of the Mutual (now the Palatine Fire Insurance Company), 
has received from the directors of the Kent Fire and United Kent Life Offices 
the appointment of local manager of their branch in Manchester. 





ScoTTISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—The directors of the 
Scottish Equitable Assurance Society have conferred the post of inspector of 
agents for the West Riding of Yorkshire on Mr. Thomas Radcliffe. Mr. 
Radcliffe’s last service was with the Imperial Life Office, Manchester. 





AT a special general meeting of the National Provident Institution, held 
at the City Terminus Hotel, on 22nd December, Mr. Alfred Edward Pease, 
of Pinchinthorpe, Guisborough, Yorkshire, M.P. for York City, and partner 
in the banking business of J. and J. W. Pease, of Darlington, was elected a 
director, without opposition, in the room of Mr. Henry White Castle, 
deceased. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE INSTITUTION.—-Mr. Charles Knight Osborne 
has been appointed by the directors of the Church of England Life Institu- 
tion their inspector of agents at the London office. Mr. Osborne served the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund for the past eight years at their Newcastle branch. 


LONDON AMICABLE ASSURANCE SocigeTy.—Mr. F. Dalby, lately district 
manager at Liverpool for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Accident Insurance 
Company, has received the. appointment of district manager for North 
Lancashire in the accident department of the London Amicable Assurance 
Society. 


RoyaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—Mr. Robert Dickson 
Barr, for many years cashier at the Sheffield Union Bank, has been appointed 
inspector of life agents of the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation. On 
leaving the service of the bank, Mr. Barr became the recipient of a dressing- 
case from his colleagues, as an earnest of the esteem in which they held him. 
— Fost Magazine. 


ScoTTisH LirE ASSURANCE CompaNy.—Mr. George A. Barclay, who 
has for the last twenty-five years been connected with the Heriot’s Trust, 
Edinburgh—latterly as cashier and principal clerk—has accepted the 
post of superintendent of agents of the Scottish Life Assurance Company. 
The finance committee of the Trust expressed their regret that Mr. Barclay’s 
connection with the Trust should be severed, and desired to record their 
sense of the faithful service he had rendered, and recommended that, subject 


to the Education Department, the governors should vote a sum of money to 
Mr. Barclay for his past services. 


EQUITABLE FIRE AND ACCIDENT OFFICE, LIMITED.— The Equitable 
Fire and Accident Office, Limited, notifies that Mr. John Edward Mellor 
has become a member of the general board of the company as chairman of 
the Ashton Local Board: Mr. C. H. Gillibrand, Thornfield, Bowdon, has 
become a member of the general board of the company as chairman of the 
Manchester Local Board; Mr. James Kay, Burnley Wood, Burnley, has 
joined the North Lancashire local board of directors of the company; Mr. 
A. T. Eccles, Darwen, has joined the North Lancashire local board of the 
company; Mr. H. E. Musgrave has joined the Bolton local board of 
directors of the company ; and Mr. John Henry Maden, of Rockliffe House, 
Bacup, has joined the Bury and Rossendale board of directors of the 
company. 


Crown LiFrE ASSURANCE COMPANY—PROPOSED AMALGAMATION AND 
LiqguiDATION.—The /olicy-Holder says: ‘* A special court of the Crown Life 
Assurance Company is to be held for the purpose of considering, and if 
thought fit confirming, the resolutions passed at the special court, approving 
the scheme for amalgamation with the Law Union Fire and Life Office, 
and the voluntary winding-up of the Crown. The appointment of 
C. G. Hamilton, Esq., barrister, and the Hon. A. Lyttleton, barrister, as 
voluntary liquidators, with authority and discretion to adopt and carry out 
the scheme according to the provisional agreement dated November 3, 1891, 
made between John William Watson, on behalf of the Crown, and James 
Cuddon, on behalf of the Law Union, with such modifications, if any, as 
they think expedient, will also be considered. 





